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Preface 


The main object of this basic text in general homemaking is to give students 
a clearer understanding of the responsibilities of family living and the relation 
it bears to life in society as a whole. 


Specifically, there are individual chapters dealing with food selection 
and preparation, management of time and money, home safety, personal 
grooming, care and selection of clothes, sewing, caring for sick people, baby 
sitting, developing friendships, and gift giving. 


The sections at the end of each chapter are also quite practical. 
THINKING IT OVER attempts to stimulate a critical approach to certain prob- 
lems and situations with which students are likely to be confronted. THINGS 
TO DO makes suggestions for worthwhile activities. Many recently developed 
discussion techniques, such as brainstorming, ‘‘pop-up,"’ and ‘'sit-round,”’ are 
described in detail. 


The language has been kept simple. Words that may be unfamiliar are 
listed in separate vocabulary sections. An up-to-date set of references appears 
at the end of each Area. 


Other features include numerous evaluation methods designed to help 
teacher and students check their progress. Many of the suggestions require 
student self-evaluation. Illustrated step-by-step processes should make the 
book valuable for reference at home as well as at school. Alternatives are 
frequently suggested to aid the students in making the choice best suited 
to the situation. 


A special effort has been made to include illustrations that amplify the 
content of the book and make it clearer and more interesting. Recipes, charts, 
and tables also supplement the text where appropriate. 


vi 


The material in the book lends itself to many types of classroom pro- 
cedures and to differences in length of class periods. Although carefully inte- 
grated with the rest of the book, each chapter can be used by itself. Also, 
the chapters may be used in whatever order seems best to the teacher. 


The authors’ point of view is cosmopolitan: students in various sections 
of the country should find the book equally useful. Furthermore, students are 
encouraged to view their families in relation to other families — to appreciate 
their distinguishing characteristics as well as those they have in common. 
A chapter on the many opportunities for careers in home economics pro- 
motes a better understanding of the profession. 


The authors hope that.this study of family living will serve to enhance the 
enjoyment and value students derive from family relations. 


Henrietta Fleck 


Louise Fernandez 


Elizabeth Munves 
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home. Working and playing together builds 
family unity and happiness. Courtesy In- 
stant Postum. 


é Harmony is the key to happiness in the 
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You and Your Family 


All of us have “firsts” in our lives. 
Perhaps the most important “first” is our 
home and family. Fortunately, most of 
us have some kind of family. If you 
don’t have a mother and father, you may 
have a grandmother, an older sister, or an 
aunt or uncle who is close to you. 

Families Are Important. Have you 
thought about why your home and family 
are important to you? What are the mak- 
ings of a good family? Is it the kind of 
house you live in, the food you-eat,the 
clothes you wear, the jobs your parents 
hold? Is it the way your mother smiles 
at you or your father pats you on the back 
when you have done something that 
pleases them? The feelings we have 
about our home and family are very im- 
portant. Getting along well with one an- 
other and being happy has a favorable 
influence on our lives. 

Every Home Is Different. No two 
homes in the world are exactly alike. Some 
may look alike on the outside but are 
different on the inside. You may live 


in an apartment in a city, in a house on 
a farm or a ranch, in a cottage on the 
side of a mountain, or in a housing devel- 
opment in the suburbs. These homes may 
be in the north, the south, the east, or 
the west. 

People Are Different. Not only are 
all homes different but the people in them 
are of many types. Members of your fam- 
ily may be thin, fat, tall, short, happy, sad, 
serious-minded, efficient, quiet, talkative, 
old, or young. Some families are large; 
others are small. Some have low incomes 
and some are rich. Most of us are in 
between. 

Everyone Leaves a Mark on His 
Home. Sometimes it is hard for us to real- 
ize that no matter what kind of house we 
live in, or what kind of people we are, 
each of us leaves a mark on our home. 
The impression a visitor receives of our 
home when ‘he drives up and comes in 
our front or back door may be due to 
something you have done or haven't done. 
Maybe you left your bike across the path 





Fig. 1-1. There are many personality types in families. 
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to the house so your visitor had to walk 
around it. If you had given him a warm 
welcome or spoken politely to your mother 
or father, the visitor might have formed 
different ideas about you and your home. 

Definition of a Happy Home. Most 
of us would agree that if we can influence 
the kind of home we have, we should 
strive to make it a happy one. Have you 
ever tried to define a happy home? Your 
first thoughts might turn to the kind of 





Fig. 1-2. What makes a happy home? 


car you have, how much money you have 
in the bank, or whether you can buy any- 
thing you want. What about the im- 
portance of having someone who loves 
you, someone to talk to who will listen 
with interest? Does having a place to 
bring your friends count? Probably you 
can think of many other things that help 
to make a happy home. 

Of all the items mentioned in relation 
to a happy home, perhaps the most-im- 


portant is the way family members get 
along with one another. If we have har- 
mony within our family group, we usu- 
ally get along well with our friends and 
other people. At home we discover how 
to enjoy living in constant relationship 
with others. This may mean finding the 
best time to ask mother or big brother for 
a favor or learning how to handle your 
baby sister when she is cross. Maybe you 
feel satisfaction in doing things for others. 
Do you get along as well with younger 
members of your family as with grand- 
mother and grandfather? Could you list 
some ways of improving family relations? 

Another method of identifying a good 
home is to think about what goes on in it 








every day and who does what. Somebody | 


has to shop for food and other household 
needs, prepare meals, and keep track of 
the family money. Cleaning the house, 
arranging the furniture attractively, wash- 
ing clothes, and finding a storage place 
for everything are other responsibilities. 
Some of these jobs may appeal to you, 
others not. Or you may feel that your 
mother, father, or older brother or sister 
should assume all of these duties. On the 
other hand, if you stop to think about it, 
you might be quite surprised at the many 
ways you do help at home. Perhaps you 
haven't thought about how much your 
family needs you. 

If we agree that home and family are 
important to us, then we will want to do 
our part as best we can. We will want to 
explore, to learn, to plan, and to experi- 
ment to find the best ways of improving 
our family life. That is why we study 
home and family living. 

What We Will Do in This Class. 
The classroom will have many of the fea- 


tures of a home so that your classmates 
and you can have experiences in real home 
activities. You might prepare refreshments 
for a party. You might decide on which 
clothes are the most becoming to you. If 
you don’t understand your parents, your 
sister, or your brother, or even your grand- 
mother, books or class discussions might 
give you some good answers and help you 
to appreciate them more. 

Are you a scatterbug when it comes 
to caring for your belongings? Maybe 
some ideas about arranging your closet or 
dresser drawers would be welcome. Is 
there a place around home you'd like to 
“fix up”? Maybe it’s a corner of the room 
you share with your sister. Or it might be 
a place on the back porch where you'd 
like to entertain your friends on a summer 
day. All sorts of suggestions for improving 
your family life can be found in this class. 

Maybe you would like answers to 
other questions. Are you entirely satisfied 
with the way you wear your hair? Are 
you uncertain about holding a plate at a 
buffet supper? Are your parties dull and 
uninteresting? Would you like to make 
some of your own clothes? Do you help 
with meals or help clean the house? Do 
you have problems when you are a baby 
sitter? Would you like to have more 
friends? Do you feel that you don’t have 
enough money for the things you want? 
These are only a few of the many ques- 
tions which will be answered in this 
home and family living class. 

Since students come from many dif- 
ferent types of homes it will be inter- 
esting to share ideas. Helen may tell 
about holiday celebrations in her family. 
Harold may give some good hints for 
understanding parents. Alice may show 
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Fig. 1-3. Some of the activities we will have in this class. A. Courtesy Armour & 
Company. B. Courtesy Seventeen-at-School. C. Courtesy Seventeen-at-School; Photo 
by Suzanne Szasz. D. Courtesy Money Management Institute of Household Finance 
Corporation. E. Courtesy Seventeen-at-School. F. Courtesy American Gas Association. 








how she displays her collection of auto- 
graphs. Bill may invite his grandmother 
to class to tell stories about family cus- 
toms in another part of the world where 
she has lived. Sue may offer some good 
suggestions for stretching an allowance. 
John may demonstrate some “do-it-your- 
self” tricks that saved steps for his mother. 
Each of you will have something to say 
about ways to make your home more 
friendly and more efficient. You can ex- 
plore why you feel that your family is im- 
portant to you. 


MY HOME ACTIVITIES 


Here is a “look-back” and a “look-at” 
what you do at home. Read each section 
carefully. You might like to discuss what 
you read with your family. They may be 
able to help you and remind you of other 
things you do at home. When you look at 
the various items and questions, think 
about your feelings toward these duties 
and ask yourself why you feel that way. 
How did or how do you happen to be per- 
forming this particular home activity? 

After you have read each section you 
might like to discuss your ideas in class 
or write about your home activities. You 
may think of other ways to use this check 
list. 


FOOD PREPARATION 


Maybe you have watched your 
mother, grandmother, or a neighbor cook. 
Perhaps you have helped them prepare 
food. If so, have you ever made toast, 
cooked cereal, scrambled eggs, made 
salads, baked a cake from a mix or from 
a recipe in a cookbook, cooked pie fillings, 
baked drop cookies, fixed sandwiches, 


cooked some vegetables, made some cold 
drinks when your family or friends were 
thirsty, cooked hamburgers, or made muf- 
fins? 

Are there other foods which you have 
prepared that are not listed here? 

Are there some things that you don't 
cook very well? Would you like to learn 
to cook them better? 

As you look over this section, how do 
you rate yourself as a cook? 


MEAL PREPARATION 


Are you completely responsible for 
some of your family’s meals? Do you help 
with others? Which of the following have 
you had a hand in: breakfast, brunch, 
lunch, supper, dinner, party refreshments, 
company meals, snacks, packing a lunch? 

What are some jobs you do regularly 
in preparing meals at home? What are 
some questions you have about preparing 
or serving meals at home? 


CHILD CARE 


Perhaps you have had some exper- 
ience with small children. Maybe you 
have taken care of younger brothers and 
sisters or children in the neighborhood. 
During these tasks, have you helped to 
feed them, got them ready for sleeping, 
helped with toileting, handled a temper 
tantrum, listened to them talk, watched 
them play, supervised or planned their 
play, told them stories, or watched them 
try to do something that was new to them? 
What are other experiences you have had 
with small children? Have you wondered 
about anything? 

Maybe you have done some baby- 
sitting. Are there some questions you 
would like answered? 
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MAKING CLOTHES 


Think about your sewing experiences. 
Have you sewn on buttons or snaps, used 
a sewing machine, made a skirt, made a 
blouse, sewn doll clothes, done some 
stitching for your mother, used a com- 
mercial pattern, helped put up a hem in 
a dress, made a play suit for a youngster, 
selected material for something you made, 
or pressed clothes? What are some other 
things that you have done? Have you had 
any problems? 


SELECTING CLOTHES 


Do you select many of your own 
clothes? Does your mother, older sister, 
or friend help you? Do you know which 
colors are best for you, which kind of 
clothes look best on you, and how to buy 
clothes? Do you know the difference be- 
tween nylon, silk, and other types of 
fabrics? What do you know about washing 
clothes? What else would you like to 
know? Where are you lacking in experi- 
ence? Do you know which clothes you 
should wear for different occasions? 


TAKING CARE OF THE SICK 


Are you handy when there is someone 
sick at your house? Have you cooked food 
and served it on a tray, entertained a sick 
child, and checked the medicine cabinet 
to see that it was in order? Maybe you 
have some questions about taking care of 
sick people. 


GOOD NUTRITION 


Have you thought about the foods 
that will keep you in good health? Do you 
know what you need to eat every day, 


what happens to the food value of foods 
when they are cooked in certain ways, and 
which foods are very nutritious? What 
should you do about foods you don’t like? 
Are there other points about nutrition that 
you know or don’t know? Have you ever 
wondered about statements like “Onions 
make you sleepy” or “Carrots make your 
hair curly”? 


HELPING AROUND THE HOUSE 


How do you help with the house- 
work? Have you used the vacuum 
cleaner, dusted, cleaned the back porch, 
washed windows, cleaned the bathroom, 
washed dishes, or made beds? By think- 
ing a little longer can you recall other 
jobs you have done? Do you have ques- 
tions? Maybe you have wondered about 
quicker or easier ways of doing cleaning 
chores. 


MY MONEY 


Is money a problem to you? Have 
you learned to keep simple accounts and 
to think twice before buying something? 
Maybe you manage some weeks better 
than others. Can you account for the dif- 
ference? Perhaps you would welcome 
some ideas for increasing your income 
without having to wish that someone 
would give you a handout. Do you work 
for money? If not, are there ways you 
could earn some money? How do you 
work out your allowance with your fam- 
ily? Do you need help on some special 
money problems? 


YOUR PART OF HOME 

Most of you probably share a room 
with others, but usually there is some space 
that is your own. Have you tried to fix up 


your part of a closet or dresser drawers? 
Where do you display your souvenirs? 
Have you made plans for a study space? 
What questions would you like to have 
answered? 


HAVING FRIENDS 


Maybe you have thought a lot about 
friends. Have you considered what makes 
a good friend, what to do to have many 
friends, how to entertain friends in your 
home, how to be nice to friends of the 
family, and how school affects the way 


THINKING IT OVER 


you get along with people? Are there 
some questions that have not been an- 
swered? What are they? 


A HAPPY HOME 


Have you ever thought about what 
makes a happy home? In what ways is 
your home especially happy? Have you 
thought about why a home and parents 
are important to you? What are some im- 
portant reasons? Do you have questions 
you would like to raise or problems you 
would like discussed? 


1. Think about the courses you have taken since you started school. Have 
any of them helped you toward a better family life? If so, how? 

2. How might you describe in broad terms the kind of families who live in 
your neighborhood? What about their size, background, interests, prob- 


lems, and the like? 
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Being a Family 


Cooperating and sharing provide the 
basis for happy relationships within your 
family and with people in general. Many 
young people ask, “What does my family 
do for me, anyhow?” Sometimes it is 
difficult to see the benefits you derive 
from being part of your family. Probably 
the most important way your family helps 
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Member 


you is by meeting your basic emotional 
needs. All human beings have three basic 
emgtional needs: (1) acceptance, (2) 
ificance, and (3) safety. 

Someone has got to like you. 

You have to feel you amount to some- 








You must feel safe and secure. 


i 
Fig. 2-1. Since we live so close to one another in the family we must make allowances 


and adjustments for everyone. 





Family Acceptance. Since family 
members live so closely together and see 
one another under every sort of condi- 
tion, adjustments and allowances must be 
made for everyone in the family. Regard- 
less of whether you are at your best or at 
your worst, no matter what mistakes you 
make or how badly you behave, you can 
be sure that you are loved for yourself 
alone in your family. 

Significance as a Person. In your 
family, you are given opportunities to 
achieve big and little successes, and to 
gain the recognition everyone needs. You 
develop a sense of pride in doing things 
well. And you find much pleasure in tell- 
ing your family about the things you do 
in school or in sports. 

Safety Through Your Family. A 
common problem which faces many 
young people is: “How can I understand 
my family?” To get along well in any 
group you must understand the individ- 
uals who make up the group. Your first 
and most important experience with liv- 
ing in a group is in your family. You 
achieve a sense of belonging and a sense 
of security through your family: Your 
family is like a circle of safety where each 
one protects and supports the others. 

Of course you cannot see or touch 
any of these benefits, but you do feel 
them. When they are lacking, you also 
feel the loss. Your family helps you to 
develop into the kind of individual who 
understands others and who shares in the 
responsibilities and privileges of being a 
family member. 

“Family Members Are Different. 

o two people are exactly alike in the 
things they want, their attitudes, their 
ase AES what they believe in, how 





Fig. 2-2. 
safety where each one protects and supports 
the others. 


Your family is like a circle of 


they think, act, and feel—in countless 
ways. It is to be expected, then, that 
young people will have differences of 
opinion with their parents because of a 
difference of point of view. 

For example, your attitude toward 
making decisions for yourself may be very 
different from the attitude of your par- 
ents. Even an older brother or younger 
sister might differ. Maybe you feel that 
you are grown up enough to decide what 
is best for you without asking advice from 
anyone. You feel that you are dependable 
and able to make sound judgments. Your 
parents, on the other hand, may be reluc- 
tant to allow you this responsibility be- 
cause you have not had enough experi- 
ence in making serious decisions. Each 
of you resents the other’s point of view, 
and conflict results. 

Adjusting to Differences. How you 
adjust to these different points of view 
depends largely on the kind of person you 
are and the kind of person you want to 
become. In order to gain the privileges 
that go with being grown-up, you must 
demonstrate that you have learned to 
handle the corresponding responsibilities. 
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You must prove that you can take the con- 
sequences for your decisions and actions. 

Learning to Share and Cooperate. 
How do families learn to share and co- 
operate, to solve their problems, to get 
what they want and think best for every- 
one? There are three ways: 


1. Do things together. 

2. Talk things over and make coopera- 
tive decisions. 

3. Give each member opportunities to 
try out new ideas. 


Fig. 2-3. 


Learn to share and cooperate. 


Doing Things Together. Working 
\and playing together builds family unity 
and happiness. You may not agree with 
your parents’ ideas of fun. Why not come 


‘\up with some suggestions of your own if 


the ones your family makes are not to 
your liking? Your busy parents would 
probably appreciate your suggesting an 
evening of fun for the family or your tak- 
ing the initiative for planning a family 


picnic or outing. Often this is all that is 
needed to get a family working and play- 
ing together. A student once said, “In- 
itiative is the power of commencing.” So 
let’s get started. 

Who Does What at Home? Not 
too long ago, the mother of the family 
was expected to manage the home and 





Fig. 2-4. 
not matter who does it. 


If the job must be done, it does 


Fig. 2-5. Doing things to- 
gether in the family promotes 
understanding and unity. 


do all the work. But family life has 
changed. Today the successful home de- 
pends on the contributions of all of its 
members for its management and care. 
Boys and men share in the work of the 
home and the care of the children. Girls 
and women often help with work outside 
the home. A good motto for today’s fam- 
ily might be: “If a job needs to be done, 
it doesn’t matter who does it.” Family 
life will be more pleasant if everyone 
shares voluntarily. Sometimes families 
have conferences to plan who does what 
and to see that each one carries through 
his assignment successfully. There is no 
greater pleasure than doing something 
for those you love. 

If your family has assigned you cer- 
tain household chores ever since you were 
a small child, it is likely that you find 
satisfaction in doing different, more 
grown-up kinds of work around home 
now. At first you were only responsible 
for simple tasks like emptying the waste- 
baskets and the easy dusting. Later you 
outgrew these jobs and learned more com- 
plicated ones, like making your bed and 
cleaning the bathroom. Now you may be 
doing the shopping, helping with the 
meals, polishing the silver, and dozens 





of other tasks. If you have always been 
taught to assume responsibility for those 
jobs around the house which were suit- 
able for you as you grew, you probably 
have little difficulty cooperating with 
your family now. When each one of us 
does a part of the work it becomes easier 
for everyone. 

A mother with six children and a 
large house to care for solved the problem 
of dividing the work (division of labor) 
by lining the six children up on Monday 
morning and assigning jobs for the week. 
“You wash dishes, you dry, you carry 
water, you pack the lunches, you make 
the beds, you dust upstairs, you dust 
downstairs,” and so on. The next Monday 
everyone moved up one position and she 
assigned jobs again, thereby rotating the 
chores. It made no difference whether 
the jobs fell to boys or girls. What was 
important was to get the work done, and 
she simply devised an interesting system 
to achieve her goal. 

Talking Things Over. Whether the 
family gets together to talk things over 
regularly, as every Sunday or once a 
month, or whether discussions are held as 
problems arise, the way is being paved 
for understanding. A family council need 
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not be a formal affair; it can be a simple 
“talk out” where each one can have his 
“say.” Each one gets a chance to arrive 
at some decision. 

What are some of the problems 
which might be brought up at a family 
council? Sharing a room isn’t easy. What 
can we do in order to cut down disputes? 
Can I get a raise in my allowance? Why 
can't I have a new dress? Why can’t I 
stay out as late as Fred? Big or little, if 
the problem or question is important 
enough to cause worry, misunderstand- 
ing, or resentment, it is important enough 
to discuss in family council. 

There are nine steps for putting a 
family council into practice: 


1. The entire family is assembled. 
Mother or some other member may 
be asked to preside. (He or she just 
sees that everyone is heard.) An- 
other member acts as secretary, tak- 
ing notes and summarizing the ideas 
presented. 


2. State the problem or subject for 
discussion. 


3. Choose a problem to start with that 
has a good chance of being easily 
solved. 


4. Each person may make a statement, 
agree or disagree with what someone 
else has said, with reasons for agree- 
ment or disagreement, or raise a 
question related to the problem. No 
one may interrupt while another 
member is talking. If necessary, set 
a two-minute time limit. 

5. Everyone should be heard and no 
idea should be discounted or ridi- 
culed before all ideas are in or with- 
out an explanation, such as, it costs 


too much, would take too long, seems 
too difficult, and the like. 

6. Secretary summarizes 
gested. 

7. Proposed solutions are offered. 

8. A solution is selected either by ma- 
jority vote (parents have veto power) 
or by general agreement. 

9. Family works together on agreed 
plan. 


ideas sug- 


Making Cooperative Decisions. 
The family council can be called by any- 
one in the family who has a decision to 
make or a problem to face. Listening to 
what others may have to say about some- 
thing that concerns you personally will 
help you develop your powers of judg- 
ment by prompting you to look at all the 
evidence from every possible angle before 
you commit yourself to a course of action. 
Cooperative decisions arrived at in a 
democratic way have authority and value. 
Facing problems together, sharing time 
and money, and supporting one another’s 
interests helps keep a family close and 
happy. 

Trying New Ideas. Finally, as you 
grow and are ready to try something new, 
you will find it most satisfying and re- 
warding if your family lets you “try your 
wings’ occasionally. When are you old 
enough to buy your own clothes or to go 
on a weekend camping trip? If you need 
a new blouse and want to shop for it by 
yourself and your family allows you to 
do as you wish, you are being told in 
effect, “We expect you to make the best 
choice you know how with the money you 
have. It’s up to you.” How grown-up you 
feel! In just such little ways do we grad- 
ually learn to take care of ourselves and 
to become truly mature. 


The satisfactions we get from our 
. families depend on adjusting, coopera- 
ting, and sharing both privileges and re- 
sponsibilities. By doing things together, 
talking things over and making coopera- 


THINGS TO DO 


tive decisions, and giving each one a 
chance to try new ideas, we learn to un- 
derstand our families. And it is this 
understanding that is the foundation of 
living happily together. 


1. Make a schedule for the use of the radio or TV set in your family. 
2. Have a debate on: “Should brothers help with cooking and dishes?” 
3. Make a list of all the things you do in one day. Check those that 


required cooperating or sharing. 


4, Plan and present a skit, “It’s all in the point of view,” showing how 
differently grandmother, mother, father, you, and younger brother feel 


about the use of the TV set. 


5. Develop a bulletin board display on “Family Fun Together’—at work, 


and so on. 


pataee 


at play, through hobbies, on special occasions, picnics, vacations, 


Dramatize a family council in action. 
Dramatize—with students sitting back to back—“Calling mother on the 


~~ telephone to explain why you will be home from the basketball game 


later than you promised.” 


8. Prepare a “Dad’s Night” at school. One idea is to plan a buffet or simple 
refreshments. Show fathers what you are doing. Other ideas will occur 


to you. 


9. Organize a panel of parents and students on “A plan for sharing home 
responsibilities vs. arguing about them every day.” 

10. Prepare and present a skit showing family cooperation or the lack of it. 

11. Make chef's aprons for mother and father to wear when having “back- 


yard supper.” 


12. Use puppets to show a family discussing the “family vacation.” 

13. Make a collection of cartoons showing happy families. 

14. Make a class scrapbook on “Family Recreation,” with descriptions of 
good radio and TV programs, games, hobbies, books, ideas for re- 


freshments. 


15 _Make a list of problems about which you and your parents sometimes 
“| \disagree. Arrange them in three groups: (a) problems you think you 
should be allowed to settle by yourself; (b) problems your parents 
should settle for you; and (c) problems that should be discussed and 


solved in a family council. 
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16. Conduct a Community Survey. Note recreational facilities, their cost, 
use, and the like. Get (or make) a large map of your locality and color 
in the recreation areas. Write brief descriptions of each area and its 
facilities. 


PARTICIPATING IN THE COMMUNITY 


Community groups like the “Y,” PTA, and others may be able to use your 
services to answer the phone, pass out circulars, stuff envelopes, or take care 
of children while parents attend meetings. 


VOCABULARY 
mutual emotional needs resentment 
judgment family council initiative 





Understanding My Parents 


Ever since you can remember you 
have probably accepted your parents’ 
ideas on almost everything as right and 
proper. They always seemed to know the 
answers to all your questions and you 





thought it was wonderful to have parents 
who knew so much. You decided that 
things were good or bad, right or wrong, 
largely according to the standards and 
attitudes of your parents. 





Fig. 3-1. It is important to be liked and accepted by your friends. 
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Lately, however, you find that what 
your friends think, say, and do quite often 
disagrees with what your parents believe 
is right. And because it is important to 
you to be liked and accepted by your 
friends, you want to do whatever they 
say. Unfortunately, you may have trouble 
with your parents because you feel they 
do not understand how important your 
friends are to you. What should you do? 
If you conform to what your friends say, 
you will displease your parents. If you do 
as your parents suggest, you won't have 
any friends. Actually, the choice is not 
as fatal or final as it sounds, nor as bad 
for you. 

Ways of Understanding Parents. 
You must remember three things in order 
to understand parents: 


1. Parents are interested in and want 
to know what you do because this is 
part of the responsibility they must 
assume in order to guide you. 

2. Help your parents get to know you 
and your friends as young people on 
the road to maturity. 

3. Get to know your parents as people. 
They have a life of their own; try to 
understand it. 


Why Parents Act the Way They 
Do. Actually, most parents do not mean 
to pry nor do they enjoy restricting your 
activities. When you begin to feel that 
your parents are treating you like a child 
and keeping you too closely watched, just 
ask yourself, “Would you prefer that they 
did not care at all where you were or 
what you were doing?” They are con- 
cerned about you because they love you 
and because you are important to them. 
Besides, how can they guide you if they 


do not know anything about your inter- 
ests and activities? In spite of the fact 
that you feel you are quite capable of 
taking care of yourself and of making 
your own decisions, this is one portion 
of your development in which it is wise 
to “make haste slowly.” 

Privileges and Responsibilities. 
Part of the difficulty comes about because, 
to you, it seems that grownups can do 
as they please without anyone checking 
up on them or ordering them. One of the 
lessons everyone learns is that with every 
privilege there are responsibilities. And 
it is easier for you to see the privileges 
adults have than to understand the re- 
sponsibilities that go with them. 

For example, you may not think it 
much fun to spend an evening at a free 
concert or visiting with friends when 
there are so many other exciting things 
to do. Why do mother and father go to 
a concert or spend an evening with 
friends for recreation? Maybe it is be- 
cause they cannot afford other kinds of 
entertainment after they have provided 
for the family’s needs. They choose the 
free concert in order to give you and the 
family the things you want and need. 
Your parents would enjoy the luxury of 
going to an expensive resort for their 
vacation, but the responsibilities they have 
toward you and the family do not give 
them the free choice you may think they 
have. 

Life has its disappointments for all 
of us. Your attitude toward your parents 
and family when you do not get what you 
want or are not allowed to do as you 
please can tell a great deal about how 
mature you really are. If you sulk or pout, 
lose your temper, or behave in a childish 


way, it means you have not yet gained 
- enough self-control to accept minor de- 
feats gracefully. Of course, no one likes 
to be disappointed, but the manner in 
which you face setbacks is a measure of 
how mature you are. 

Therefore, the first step in under- 
standing parents is to realize the im- 
portance of guidance based on the love 
and responsibility parents have for you, 
and the danger of getting too much free- 
dom too early in life. To help you grow 
into a mature, self-controlled adult, 
parents need to know: 


1. Who your friends are. 

2. What interests you have. 

3. How they can help you learn that 
privileges bring responsibilities. 





Fig. 3-2. Help your parents to know you 
and your friends. 


Let Your Parents Know Your 
Friends. This brings us to the second 
step, which is finding ways of letting your 
parents know you and your friends as 
young people on the road to adulthood. 
If your mother thinks June is a bad influ- 
ence on you (and June’s mother probably 
thinks the same about you! ), why not in- 
vite June over to your house for Saturday 


night supper and help your mother really 
get acquainted with her? Perhaps your 
mother will find that June is really as nice 
as you say she is. Or, father may change 
his opinion of Robert if you arrange for 
them to get together in father’s work- 
shop. Robert will be able to show how 
skillfully he can use his hands. Your 
father can show Robert some of his handi- 
work. This will give your father an ap- 
preciative audience, too. 

Haven’t you found that often you 
think you do not like someone simply 
because you do not know enough about 
them, and that you feel close to those 
who have things in common with you? 
This is true of anyone, even parents. To 
help your parents accept your friends, use 
whatever ways you can to get them to 
know one another better. Whenever pos- 
sible, have them do something together. 

Parents Are People. What are your 
parents really like as individuals? What 
kind of personalities do they have? What 
are their interests, ideas, and attitudes? 
What are their hopes and dreams? What 
kind of people do they consider their 
friends? Parents have a way of seeming 
like the cozy living-room chair simply 
because they have been a part of your 
life for so long. You fail to see them as 
adults with a life of their own in addition 
to being your parents. If you have never 
thought about it in just this way before, 
you may discover some unusual facts 
about the kind of human beings they are. 
Try to look at your mother and father 
calmly and clearly as individuals. They 
have feelings, opinions, rights, and privi- 
leges like anybody else and these should 
be respected. You are on the road to a 
happy relationship with mother and 
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Fig. 3-3. Father appreciates being remembered. “Gratitude and sweet words” mean 
a lot. Try giving them to your parents and watch the results. The more love and ap- 
Preciation and understanding you show, the more are returned to you. It may begin 
with little things, but it will gradually build until it includes almost everything you think 
and do and feel. Courtesy American Institute of Men’s and Boys’ Wear. 


father when you can appreciate them as _ think she fusses too much and you would 
people. enjoy hamburgers just as well. Or maybe 

Perhaps mother is proud of her cook- father enjoys puttering around in the 
ing and the meals she serves. But you garden and it seems silly to you. They 


work hard and these activities are as im- 
- portant to them as your own activities 
are to you. It may be their way of being 
creative—just as your collection of sea 
shells or airplane models may be satisfy- 
ing to you. Showing them that you appre- 
ciate their activities and accomplishments 
will help them to be more understanding 
of some of yours. 

We all have different interests and 
tastes, capacities and needs. The import- 
ant thing to remember is that we should 
make allowances for the ideas and quirks 
of our parents just as we do for those of 
our friends. 

Recognizing How Your Parents 
Feel. The next time you feel especially 
critical of your mother and father, try 
putting yourself in their shoes. Have you 
ever considered their feelings? Have you 
ever wondered what may be worrying 
them? Could there be some explanation 
for the times when they seem preoccu- 
pied? Maybe you have been concentrat- 
ing too much on what you want to do and 
seeing only their faults and their apparent 
lack of consideration. How would you act 
if you were your parents? Could it be 
that you would also have faults and would 
not be tolerant enough? Could it be that 
you would be too demanding? Think 
about it honestly and you may be sur- 
prised at what you learn. 

Building Good Will with Parents. 
Showing appreciation and understanding 
and love has a “spiral” reaction. You may 
begin by showing a little genuine appre- 
ciation for something your mother has 
accomplished. Tell her how proud you 
are that she won the blue ribbon for her 
cake at the Fair. She will be pleased by 
your interest. You will feel very good and 


will pay her some sincere compliments for 
the delicious supper she prepared for the 
family. She will feel wonderful and will 
show it in her actions toward you, and 
so on. The more love and understanding 
and appreciation you show, the more are 
returned to you. It may begin with little 
things at the bottom of the spiral, but it 
will gradually build until it includes al- 
most everything you think and do and 
feel. 

When Andrew Carnegie’s desk was 
on display recently, one of its pigeonholes 
bore the label, “Gratitude and Sweet 
Words.” Practice finding the good in peo- 
ple, especially parents, and they will find 
the good in you. Generous praise for 
others will get them on your side. We all 
enjoy gratitude and sweet words; try giv- 
ing them to your parents and watch the 
results. 

The spiral can also work in reverse. 
Once grumbling and dissatisfaction are 
allowed to creep in, you will find that 
more and more things annoy you or make 
you angry. Your parents will feel less and 
less like being pleasant. 

Watch those spirals. They go both 
ways. Try the upward spiral for a while 
and see what happens. 

Understanding parents is no different 
than understanding other people. You 
can learn to know them as individuals 
with their own particular capacities, 
needs, interests, feelings, and ideas. You 
can learn to recognize that, as parents, 
they have certain responsibilities toward 
you and that in order to guide you they 
need to know what you do, where you go, 
what you like, and who you know. And 
you can help them to know your friends 
better. 
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THINGS TO DO 


I: 
2. 


Develop a “Code for Parents and Youth,” 

Have a parent-student panel discussion on: “Things I wish my parents 
would not do, like choosing my clothes or being over-protective vs. 
Things parents wish young people would learn, like responsibility and 
better work habits.” 


. Plan and promote a “Family Courtesy Week.” Invite some parents to 


participate. 

Plan and present a skit on one of the following topics: “Where are you 
going, dear?”; “No sense of responsibility”; “I’m not a child anymore!”; 
“Gratitude and sweet words.” To write a skit to initiate class discussion 


or for presentation in a PTA or Assembly program you will need: 


a. The problem. An example could be the problem of young people 
feeling resentful when their parents want to know where they are 
going, what they are going to do, and who will be with them; or 
jealousy in the family; or being treated like a child; and so on. 

b. The situation. Where will the action take place? At what time? 
Describe the scene. 

c. The characters. Try to make the people in the skit individuals whom 
you feel you could know. Give them names, tell how old they are, 
what their general dispositions are, how they feel toward one another, 
and how they fit into the problem and situation you have chosen 
for your skit. 


- Have a “Swap Session” where parents and young people can get together 


and compare notes with others who have similar difficulties. Have a 
Panel of Experts to guide the discussion. It might include a doctor, a 
nurse, a Boy Scout leader, a Girl Scout leader, and others. 


VOCABULARY 


conform drawbacks preoccupied 
restricting tolerant spiral 
self-control quirks appreciation 
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Area TWO 





FOOD FOR MY 
FAMILY AND ME 


Chapter 





Why We Eat 








What We Eat 





G 
5S when and Where We Eat 
6 
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How We Eat 


the time when the family can sit down to- 
gether and enjoy a good meal, and talk 
over the plans for the day. Courtesy Maine 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 


é Breakfast is the best meal of the day. It is 
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Why We Eat 


“Does what I eat really make a dif- 
ference?” is a question that keeps popping 
up in everyone’s mind. You may find it 
difficult to believe that the food choices 
you make will influence your growth, 
physical development, personality, and 
vigor. They even affect your appearance 
and your school work. Because your body 





Fig. 4-1. 


Does what you eat really make a 
difference in your growth, pep, and per- 
sonality? 





can take a great deal of abuse, it is hard 
to realize that you can profit by an im- 
provement in food habits. 

We Are What We Eat. Some scien- 
tists have compared the role of good 
nutrition to building a house. In order to 
build a sound structure, we must have 
all the necessary materials when we need 
them. We cannot develop sound bodies 
without building materials. And, as one 
research man has stated, the finished 
structure bears little resemblance to the 
materials that were used. 

Food Selection Is Important. Be- 
cause greater freedom today allows a stu- 
dent to make many choices, wise food 
selection should become second nature. 
Then you may experience the benefits of 
good nutrition. Many youngsters consider 
themselves healthy because they are sel- 
dom sick. But what they do not realize is 
that there is a great difference between 
this “so-so” feeling and radiant health. 

Nutrition Is a Science. The science 
of nutrition might be called a child of the 
twentieth century. Although much of the 


_ information we have today was gathered 
long ago, only in recent years has this 
field grown rapidly. Authorities do not 
claim to have answers to all problems of 
nutrition. Most feel that the information 
on hand is only a beginning and that there 
is still much to learn. Nevertheless, there 
are some general ideas that can be ac- 
cepted and passed on to you. 

School-age youngsters often worry 
about being hungry all the time. They 
think that perhaps they are sick. If you 
have felt this way, remember that you 
are growing. In fact, you are probably 
entering the period of your most rapid 
growth. Hunger is your body’s way of 
asking for food. 





Fig. 4-2. Building your body is like build- 
ing a house: the finished structure bears little 
resemblance to the materials the were used. 
Adapted from Girard, Food for Life, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 


Hunger Tells You Many Things. 
Hunger demands food to satisfy many 
needs. Look around your classroom and 
you will see that everyone grows at a 
different rate. Not only do you grow in 
height but you will have a long period 
of slow muscle and bone development in 
the years to come. Many youngsters of 
your age are very active socially and busy 
with many clubs and sports. You need 
important nutrients found in food to carry 
on recreational activities. Another reason 


Fig. 4-3. You need important nutrients 
to carry on all your activities, such as 
clubs, sports, social affairs. Repro- 
duced from the nutrition film Good 
Food, Good Health, Good Looks; 
Courtesy Lever Brothers. 


for your strong hunger may be that you 
are not eating the right foods. Believe it 
or not, some foods have little nutritional 
value. Your hunger may be a sign that 
you need an additional and different kind 
of food—even though you may have just 
finished eating. Hunger is natural, but 
you must be sure that you are satisfying 
your hunger in the best possible way. 


THE NUTRIENTS 


Although we speak in terms of foods, 
it is the nutrients within foods that are 
important. What are nutrients? They 
are substances that are essential for either 
maintaining life or building bone and 
muscle. There are five groups of nutrients 
with which we are concerned: carbohy- 
drates, fats, proteins, minerals, and vita- 
mins. Some scientists add calories as a 
sixth nutrient, but others, while giving 
major emphasis to calories, do not con- 
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‘sider it a nutrient. And some authorities 
include water as a seventh group. 

Requirements for Nutrients. How 
can you know how many of each of these 
nutrients you need each day? The Food 
and Nutrition Board of the National Re- 
search Council has examined available 
research studies and made recommenda- 
tions. These are rough estimates of the 
amount of several nutrients that young- 
sters (and adults) of different ages might 
need. There are no recommendations for 
some nutrients either because a deficiency 
in human nutrition has not been discov- 
ered or because we need so little of them 
that we seem to obtain enough. It is 
recognized that many factors—your rate 
of growth, age, sex, activity, and heritable 
influences—will affect your individual 
needs. For the recommendations of the 
Board see the table on page 30. 

Calories a Measure of Energy. Cal- 
ories are a unit of measure, like pounds 
and inches. In nutrition and related sci- 
ences, calories express the amount of en- 
ergy it takes to perform certain tasks. 
Calories also measure the energy value 
found in foods. 

Needs for Energy. You need energy 
for three different operations, all taking 
place at the same time. First, you need 
energy to run your body processes—to 
breathe, to circulate blood, and so on. 
This energy is used no matter what else 
you do. Second, you need energy for each 
and every one of your activities. These 
include walking to school and sitting in 
class as well as riding a bicycle and play- 
ing ball. Third, you need energy in the 
growing process. It takes calories to lay 
down muscle tissue and to lengthen your 
bones. When you have attained your full 





Fig. 4-5. Calories express the amount of 
energy needed to perform tasks, as well as 
the energy value of foods. 


growth and development, this final need 
will be satisfied. 

Your Calorie Needs. How can you 
tell how many calories you need each 
day? The exact amount is difficult to de- 
termine, but some guides based on scien- 
tific experiments are available. The first 
need, to supply energy for normal body 
function, is called basal metabolism. 
Studies have shown that individuals will 
vary in the number of calories needed. 
Generally speaking, it has been found 
that a large person needs more calories to 
keep going than a small one and that boys 
need more than girls. There are also addi- 
tional individual influences. A basal 
metabolism test, which is easily taken, 
can give you some idea of how much 
energy you may need. 

Some studies have shown how many 
calories are required for various activities. 
For example, it takes more calories to ride 
a bike than to walk, to go upstairs than 
to go down, and so on. Studies of this 
kind are lengthy and expensive, and much 
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Fig. 4-6. You need energy for many things, 
such as body processes, activities, growth. 
Courtesy National Dairy Council. 


more information is required. Following 
are the recommendations of the National 
Research Council for calorie needs of 
youngsters of various ages. 


Age Wt. Het. 
Yrs. Lbs. Ins. Calories 
Boys 10-12 78 afi 2500 
13-15 108 64 3200 
Girls 10-12 79 Di 2300 
13-15 108 63 2500 


Purpose of Appetite. Appetite is 
considered one of the best guides to indi- 
vidual needs. However, you must remem- 
ber that you can abuse this indicator in 
several ways. If you eat foods that are 
very sweet, like candy and cake, or foods 
that are high in fats, like whipped cream 
or gravy, you will “dull” your appetite, 
so that it will no longer be a reliable 
guide. Also, appetite can best guide the 
amount you need of wisely chosen foods. 
You cannot depend upon it as a guide if 
the foods you have chosen are those that 
contribute mainly calories. 

Caloric Content of Foods. Almost 
all foods contain calories, Some, such as 


lemon juice, clear tea and coffee, contain 
few, if any. It is the proteins, fats, and 
carbohydrates in foods that supply cal- 
ories. Proteins and carbohydrates provide 
four calories per gram and fats nine cal- 
ories per gram. Most American foods have 
been analyzed so that we can tell approxi- 
mately how many calories each contains. 
Although calories are very important, 
other nutrients found in foods are of spe- 
cial interest. 

Too Many Calories Makes You 
Overweight. When more calories are 
eaten than needed, the excess energy is 
stored. This is known as adipose tissue 
or fat. Some days you may not eat as 
many calories as you use and this reserve 
is drawn upon. If this store of calories 
becomes too large, an individual will be- 
come overweight. This is both undesir- 
able and a medical problem. Many people 
think that they are too heavy when they 
are not. Your doctor or the school nurse 
can tell you if you are eating too many 
calories and becoming too heavy. You 
should not try to decide this for yourself, 





Fig. 4-7. You may dull your appetite with 
foods that are sweet and rich. 


Carbohydrate Foods. Foods that are 
considered high in carbohydrate value 
are cereals, breads, and crackers, cakes 
and pastries, fruits and vegetables, le- 
gumes, and foods containing concentrated 
sweets, such as jam, sugar and syrups. 
Some of these foods contain important 
vitamins and minerals as well as calories. 
These are the bread-cereal group, vegeta- 
bles, legumes, and fruits. The other car- 
bohydrate foods are often called “empty 
calories” because they supply little else. 
It is much wiser to obtain calories from 
sources that give extra dividends. 

Foods Containing Fat. Foods rich 
in fats are known to almost everyone. 
These include oils, butter, cream, and 
margarine. There are also “hidden” fats. 
These are foods containing fats that most 
people do not recognize. Examples of 





Ss) Food Pro Fat 


Sugar (white) 0 0 

Maple syrup 0 0 

Hard candy 0 0 

Potato (raw) 2 ail 
Banana 1.2 py 
White bread 8.2 3.3 
Cake, plain 6.4 8.2 
Pie, apple oil 9.5 
Cereal (oatmeal) 2.3 1.2 
Orange 33) 2 
Carrot 1.2 3 








Fig. 4-8. 


Excess calories are stored as fat. 
Only your doctor or the school nurse can 


tell you if you are too heavy. 


Water Ash 
5 0 
25 6 
1 0 
77 1 
74.8 8 
34.5 2? 
26.8 1.6 
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87.2 5 
88 1 


Fig. 4-9. Foods High in Carbohydrate Value. 


Calories 
per 100 g. 


385 
286 
883 
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88 
276 
827 
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Fig. 4-10. 
BR. 
~ Ee 
| 
Food Pro Fat 
Butter 6 81 
Lard 0 100 
————— Oil, vegetable 0 100 
Bacon, raw 9.1 65 
LARD Steak, beef sir- 
loin, raw Gre: 20 
Avocado 7 26.4 
Cream cheese 9 87 
Chedder 
cheese 25 82.2. 
Margarine 6 81 





these are gravy, hard cheeses, many 
sauces, meat and fish fat, and egg yolks. 
Perhaps you were aware of some of these 
sources of fats and high calories. Some 
fats contain important essential nutrients 
and so should be included in the diet. 
These will be pointed out later. 

Foods Containing Proteins. Pro- 
teins are one of the most important nutri- 
ents needed each day. As with calories, 
if you do not eat enough food containing 
proteins, the amount lacking will have to 
be supplied from your own body. How- 
ever, unlike calories, there are no stores 
of proteins. The deficit will be drawn 
from tissue. It is especially essential that 
you obtain enough proteins each day. 

Purpose of Proteins. Proteins are 
important for the formation of cells both 





Foods High in Fat Value. 


Calories 

Cho Water Ash per100g. head 
A 15.5 oS 716 
0 0 0 902 
0 Sar 6 884 CHEDDAR 
ll 20 4.3 630 RUS 
0 62 9 254 Nu 
SL 65.4 1.4 245 
2, pil 1 371 
ra 37 3.7 398 
A 1b 2.5 720 

<P 


in muscle and blood. As an ingredient of 
enzymes and hormones, they form part of 
the body’s regulating system. 

Proteins Have Amino Acids. Pro- 
teins themselves are composed of smaller 
units known as amino acids. Some of these 
can be manufactured in the body and 
others cannot. Thus it is important to eat 
foods that supply these essential amino 
acids. Animal proteins are a source of 
amino acids that the body cannot manu- 
facture. Foods containing animal proteins 
are milk, meats, fish, poultry, and milk 
products, such as cheeses. Vegetable 
proteins, which are found in cereals, vege- 
tables, legumes, and cereal products 
(bread, crackers, spaghetti), should be 
taken with animal proteins so that we can 
get the full value of the amino acids in 
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Fig. 4-11. Animal proteins are a source of amino acids that the body cannot manufacture. 


the vegetable proteins. This is easily 
accomplished by serving macaroni and 
cheese, a lettuce and tomato salad with 
milk, and similar dishes. 

Protein Requirements. Your need 
for protein is so great because of the un- 
usual demands made for growth at your 
age. Thus it is especially important that 
you have a sufficient amount of a protein- 
rich food at each meal. Note carefully the 
food just mentioned as supplying these 
necessary amino acids from both animal 
and vegetable sources. 





Need for Minerals. The third group 
of nutrients necessary for physical fitness 
is minerals. Chief in this group are iron, 
calcium, and iodine. These are especially 
important because they are often found 
lacking in diets of youngsters. They have 
been studied extensively and a great deal 
is known about them. Other minerals 
known to be essential to the health of the 
individual are sometimes called “trace 
elements.” These are needed in such 
small amounts that normal diets are be- 
lieved to contain enough of them. 


Fig. 4-12. Vegetable pro- 
teins such as those found in 
cereal and toast need to be 
combined with animal pro- 
tein such as milk, for effective 
use. Courtesy National Bis- 
cuit Company. 
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Fig. 4-13. Sources of Calcium. 


Need for Calcium. Almost every- 
one knows that calcium is “good for the 
bones.” However, many do not realize 
that calcium is needed for numerous other 
important functions, among them clotting 
of blood and digestion of fats. Phosphorus 
is closely related to calcium and must 
enter into any calcium reaction. Phospho- 
rus is found in many more foods than cal- 
cium and so is easily obtained. 

Your needs for calcium are high 
while your bones are lengthening and 
strengthening. Calcium is a nutrient that 


you need daily and in the correct amount. 
This frequently neglected mineral is 
found in such foods as milk, milk products 
(though they vary considerably in the 
amount of calcium that they contain), 
kale, mustard greens, turnip greens, and 
egg yolk. 

Iron Is Lacking in the Diet of 
School Children. Several broad surveys 
have indicated that many school-age chil- 
dren do not get enough iron. This lack 
can result in the reduction of pep and 
vitality. You may have learned in science 
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Fig. 4-14. Sources of Iron. 


classes that iron is part of the red blood 
- cell and that its chief function is to carry 
oxygen from the lungs to the cells, where 
iron participates in the release of energy. 
To insure a good supply of pep and en- 
ergy, you should take care to include 
enough iron-rich foods in your diet. These 
foods are egg yolk, lean meat, liver, green, 
leafy vegetables, dried apricots, and en- 
riched bread and cereals. All are foods 
that can be found anywhere. 

Iodine Is Another Mineral. One 
other mineral, iodine, presented a serious 
problem to public health authorities in 
the past. It was found that those who 
lived in inland areas, away from sea water 
and sea-sprayed soil, were suffering from 
a deficiency of iodine. But now with im- 
proved transportation of foods (enabling 
us to eat foods grown in many sections 
of the country) and the use of iodized 
salt, the problem has been greatly re- 
duced. 

Minerals, then, are extremely impor- 
tant for your health and well-being. Lack 
of them can affect not only your physical 
growth and development but also your 
social activities. 


Vitamins. One of the most exciting 
developments in the field of nutrition has 
been the gradual discovery of the many 
vitamins we know today. Since the vita- 
min was named in 1912, scarcely an issue 
of a nutrition journal has been published 
that has not revealed some new informa- 
tion about vitamins. This is one of the 
most active areas of research. 

Function of Vitamins. Vitamins do 
not enter into reactions; they function as 
regulators of body processes. Severe de- 
ficiency diseases have been discovered 
that were caused by a lack of vitamins. 
For example, scurvy is caused by a lack 
of Vitamin C (ascorbic acid), beriberi by 
insufficient Vitamin B-1 (thiamine). 

Important Vitamins. Although 
there are only some 20 known vitamins, 
we know enough about a few of them to 
be able to make recommendations about 
the desirable amount to include in the 
diet each day. These are Vitamin A, the 
Vitamin B-complex, (specifically thia- 
mine, B-1; riboflavin, B-2; and niacin), 
Vitamin C, and Vitamin D. 

Purposes and Sources of Vitamin 
A. Vitamin A has been found beneficial 





Fig. 4-15. Sources of Vitamin A. 
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for healthy skin, proper vision, and for 
tooth and bone formation. Important 
sources of this vitamin are liver, yellow 
and dark green leafy vegetables, milk, 
butter, and egg yolk. Margarine is also 
usually fortified with Vitamin A. 

Thiamine, Riboflavin, and Nia- 
cin. These are three members of the B- 
complex which are related to many im- 
portant body reactions, chief among 
them the utilization of energy. They also 
help digestion and are needed for steady 
nerves and an alert mind. No one food 
is a rich source of thiamine. Many foods, 
such as breads and cereals (enriched or 
whole grain), legumes, and pork, supply 
this elusive vitamin. Milk is a good source 
of riboflavin. Both riboflavin and niacin 
are found in liver, whole grain and en- 
riched breads and cereals, and legumes. 
Diets are often low in these three vita- 
mins, 

Vitamin C. Among the many uses 
of Vitamin C in the body, the most im- 
portant is its function as a cement hold- 
ing cells together. It is also needed for 
strong teeth and bones, and helps in heal- 
ing cuts or wounds. Everyone knows that 
oranges and grapefruit are good sources 
of Vitamin C. But other fresh fruits and 
vegetables can supply sizable amounts. 
Broccoli, green leafy vegetables (prop- 


LENTILS: BEANS 





erly cooked), cantaloupe, tomatoes, 
apples, and some types of potatoes are 
minor sources. Since this vitamin is easily 
destroyed by air and heat, its presence in 
your food will depend on proper storage 
and preparation. 





Fig. 4-17. Sources of Vitamin C. 


Vitamin D is called the “sunshine” 
vitamin. This is because the sun’s rays 
can change a substance under the human 
skin into Vitamin D. This vitamin is 
needed to regulate calcium and phospho- 
rus in bone and tooth formation; it also 
governs the level of calcium in the blood. 
Very few foods contain Vitamin D. It is 
found in fish-liver oil, herring, and forti- 





BREAD 


Fig. 4-16. Sources of Vitamin B-complex. 





Fig. 4-18. Vitamin D is called the “sunshine” vitamin. Courtesy National Dairy Council. 


fied milk, and some fortified margarine. 
Some physicians prescribe Vitamin D for 
all young people as long as they are grow- 
ing, that is, until they are about 21. 

How to Get Vitamins in Your Diet. 
Can you get all the vitamins you need 
from foods or do you need to take pills 
as supplements? Most authorities feel that 
you should try to eat those foods that con- 
tain vitamins. If your physician believes 
you need to have your diet supplemented 
with preparations, he will prescribe them. 
There may still be some undiscovered 
factors in foods that are not included in 
pills. Thus it would be unwise to depend 
on preparations from your drug store as 
a sole source of vitamins. 

Water Is Needed. Although water 
is not usually considered a nutrient, it 
is so important to the health of the indi- 
vidual that it should be mentioned briefly. 
Approximately 70 per cent of body weight 


is water. Water is the basis for body se- 
cretions, for blood, and is present in every 
cell. Your thirst regulates the amount of 
water you drink. However, many foods 





Fig. 4-19. Water is important for good 
health and good nutrition. 
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contain sizable amounts of water. It has 
been recommended that you drink from 
four to six glasses of water or fluid of sim- 
ilar content daily. 

The nutrients—carbohydrates, fats, 
proteins, minerals, and vitamins—are the 
substances that, if taken in adequate 
amounts each day, will play a major role 
in keeping you “in the pink.” You will 
have the necessary building stones for 
muscular development and growth. You 
will have enough energy for all your 
needs and you will have pep, vigor, and 
a happy personality. Your hair, complex- 
ion, and overall physical appearance will 
no longer be problems if you eat those 
foods that are known to be needed for 
the best health. Keeping fit is squarely up 
to you. 


FOODS FOR NUTRITIVE NEEDS 


What does all this mean in terms of 
your daily diet? How can you know what 
foods to eat so that you will have the right 
amount of these essential nutrients?-Since 
each one has different needs, and espe- 
cially since you are all growing at differ- 
ent rates, only rough estimates based 
upon the recommendations of the Na- 
tional Research Council can be made. 

Number of Calories Needed Daily. 
The Basic Food Guide on page 41 contains 
the proteins, minerals, and vitamins boys 
and girls probably need each day. 

These foods contain approximately 
2,100 calories. Girls may need from 200 
to 400 and boys from 400 to 1,100 addi- 
tional calories. These additional calories 
may be in the form of more of the same 
foods, such as two more ounces of meat, 
or they may be found in other foods. The 
calorie content of some favorite foods are: 





Fig. 4-20. How can you know what foods 
to eat in order to have enough nutrients? 


2 tablespoons peanut butter... 
1 serving milk dessert (14 cup) ...... 205 
1 serving cake plain. 228 


Llevel teaspoon sugar. 16 
6 oz. carbonated beverage .............. 78 
Ivslice ‘bread’ 2. 63 


cookies (one 8-inch) 2.00.0... 115 
apple’ pie: (1) piece)’ eee 877 
l ‘serving cream/‘soup) 20.0 125 
average candy bara, ee 275 


A word to the wise: count calories by 
the company they keep. Important as 
calories are, you should first choose foods 
that will satisfy your nutritive needs. 
Then you can choose other foods simply 
because you like them. 

Your Daily Menus. How can these 
foods fit into your menus? Of course ev- 
eryone has different food patterns and 
the kinds of foods that one of you might 
eat might not be pleasing to another. 
Following the Basic Food Guide on page 
41 is a day’s menu for boys and girls that 
contains all the foods listed in the Guide. 


Basic Foop GumE 


Amount For 
1. Milk 1 quart calcium, protein, riboflavin 
2. Egg 1 iron, protein, Vitamin A 
3. Meat, liver, fish, or poultry 4 oz. protein, B-complex, iron, Vitamin A 
4. Citrus fruit or tomato 1 serving Vitamin C 
5. Potato, cooked 1 small small amounts of protein, iron, 
Vitamin C 
6. Vegetable, green, leafy, or 1 serving calcium, Vitamin A, Vitamin C 
yellow 
7. Vegetable, other 2 servings small amounts of protein, vitamins, 
minerals 
8. Fruit, other 2 servings small amounts of vitamins and 
minerals 
9. Bread, cereal, whole grain 4 servings protein, iron, B-complex, vitamins 
and enriched 
10. Butter or fortified margarine 8 tablespoons Vitamin A 
Breakfast (at home) 
BOY GIRL 
grapefruit juice, 4 oz. grapefruit juice, 4 oz. 


oatmeal, 1 cup cooked 
sugar, 1 teaspoon 


scrambled egg scrambled egg 

whole-wheat toast, butter whole-wheat toast, butter 

milk (8-o0z. glass ) milk (8-oz. glass) 
Lunch (carried to school) 

2 sandwiches on whole-wheat bread 1 sandwich on whole-wheat bread 
ham and cheese ham and cheese 
peanut butter and jelly 

carrot sticks carrot sticks 

apple apple 

milk (8 oz.) milk (8 oz.) 

ice box cookies (4 or 5) ice box cookies (2 or 3) 


After School 


(drugstore, with crowd) 


ice cream, bar or cone (1 or 2) ice cream, bar or cone (1), 
or 
orangeade 


(at home ) 
milk (8 oz. glass) 


graham crackers (4 or 5) 
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Dinner (at home) 


meat loaf (4-7 oz.) 

baked potato (large), butter, gravy 
buttered kale 

sliced tomato-lettuce salad, mayonnaise 
butterscotch pudding 


bread (whole-wheat or enriched white ), butter 


milk (8-oz. glass) 


meat loaf (4-5 oz.) 

baked potato (medium), butter 
buttered kale 

sliced tomato-lettuce salad, mayonnaise 
butterscotch pudding 

bread, butter (if desired) 

milk (8-oz. glass) 


Evening Snack (at home) 


apple 

milk (8-oz. glass) 

ice box cookies (4 or 5) 
and/or 


cheese sandwich on whole-wheat or enriched 


bread 


What if you don’t like some of the 
foods in the Basic Food Guide? Are there 
substitutions that will contain the same 
nutrients? In most of the food groups, 
such as meat, fruit, and vegetable, plan 
on having a variety of foods within that 
group. It isn’t a good idea to eat just 


Basic Food 
Milk 


apple 
milk (8-o0z. glass) 
graham crackers 


one vegetable, like carrots, and never 
have any of the others. Each food has 
different amounts of nutrients and when 
you have a variety you will be getting 
some from all. 

The table below shows the foods 
found in each group of the Food Guide. 


Types 


Whole, or skim milk, buttermilk, goat’s milk, yogurt, dried 


milk, whole or skim, evaporated or condensed when recon- 
stituted, cheese—American, Parmesan, cottage. 


Egg 
Meat, fish, or poultry 


Prepared as boiled, omelet, poached, scrambled. 


Beef, all cuts; brains; pork, all cuts; ham; organ meats, like 


liver, kidney, heart; mutton, all cuts; lamb, all cuts; veal, 
all cuts; sausage; tongue; luncheon meats; scrapple; frank- 
furters; fish, all kinds, such as bass, cod, eel, flounder, hali- 
but, mackerel, tuna, whitefish; shellfish, such as shrimp, 
lobster, crab; crustaceans, such as clams and oysters; poul- 
try, such as chicken, duck, geese, turkey; game, such as 
rabbit, opossum, pheasant, venison, muskrat. 


Citrus fruit or tomato 


—fresh, canned, or juice tomatoes. 


Potato, white 
—fresh, frozen, canned 


Grapefruit, kumquats, lemons, limes, oranges, tangerines, 


Prepared as baked, boiled, creamed, French fried, fried, hash 
browned, mashed, steamed, or pressure-cooked. 


* Basic Food 


Vegetables, green leafy 
or yellow 
—fresh, frozen, canned 


Vegetable, other 
—fresh, frozen, canned 


Fruits, other than citrus 
—raw, cooked, canned, 
dried, frozen, or juice 


Cereal, cereal products, 
breads 


Butter, margarine 


Miscellaneous items 


Types 
Asparagus, beet greens, broccoli, Brussels sprouts, cabbage, 
chard, chickory, collards, water cress, dandelion green, 
endive, escarole, kale, lambs quarters, lettuce, mustard 
greens, okra, parsley, green pepper, pumpkin, romaine, ruta- 
bagas, spinach, squash, winter (hubbard), sweet potatoes, 
turnip greens, yams. 


Artichokes, bamboo shoots, beans (pinto, Mexican, kidney, 
navy, pea, lima, snap, wax), bean sprouts, beets, burdock, 
carrots, cauliflower, celery, corn, cowpeas, cucumber, egg- 
plant, kohlrabi, leeks, mushrooms, onions, parsnips, peas 
(whole or split), pimientos, radishes; sauerkraut, soybeans 
and soybean curd, squash (summer and zucchini). 


Apple, apricots, avocado, banana, berries, cantaloupe or musk- 
melon, cherries, cranberries, currants, dates, figs, fruit cock- 
tail, grapes, honeydew melon, mangoes, nectarines, olives, 
papayas, peaches, pears, persimmons, pineapple, plantain, 
plums, pomegranate, prunes, raisins, rhubarb, watermelon. 


Breads, banana, Boston, spoon, corn, cracked wheat, French, 
Italian, raisin, rye, white, whole wheat; biscuits; buns; coffee 
cakes; corn stick; Danish pastry; doughnut; muffin, corn, 
white, bran, whole wheat; pancake; popover; roll; waffle; 
cereals, cooked, such as grits, cornmeal, farina, oatmeal, 
and dry, such as bran flakes, corn flakes, shredded wheat; 
macaroni; spaghetti; rice, brown and white; tapioca; crack- 
ers, such as graham, saltines, pretzels, zwieback; flours, all 


kinds. 
Butter, margarine. 


Beverages, such as soft drinks, tea, coffee, soda fountain drinks; 
cream, light, heavy, sour, and whipped; ice cream; desserts, 
such as cakes, pies, puddings, cookies, sherbet, shortbread; 
fats, such as bacon, chicken, cooking fats; oils, like corn, 
olive; dressings, French; mayonnaise; nuts; soups, clear or 
cream; sauces, such as chocolate, chili, tartar, tomato, white; 
syrups; sugar; candy; vitamin-rich preparations; gelatin; 
pickles; vinegar. 


Substitutes for Milk. One food for stituted )—can be used instead of whole 
which it is difficult to find substitutions is milk. Skimmed milk and buttermilk vary 
milk. Of course, the various forms of milk only in calorie and Vitamin A content. 
—skimmed, buttermilk, evaporated and But if you don't like milk in any form, 
dried (when the last two are recon- the foods listed here in the amounts indi- 
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You. will need for calcium for protein for riboflavin 
American cheese 538 oz.* 434 oz.** 1ar07 
Cottage cheese 5 cups 34 cup 5 cups 
Cream cheese 5albs 13 oz. 1% Ibs. 
Cream, light, sweet or sour 5 cups 4¥% cups 5 cups 
Ice cream, plain 1% ats. 1% qts. Tye Cts: 


*Amount found in 6 standard cheese sandwiches 
**Amount found in 5 standard cheese sandwiches 
*** Amount found in 14 standard cheese sandwiches 





cated will supply the same amount of the 
most important nutrients found in a quart 
of milk. You can see that it is difficult to 
find any one substitute for milk. Many 


who do not like milk, though, are careful 
to eat enough cheese or some other food 
each day that will give them the same 
food value. 


Diet Recorp ForM 








Name Date 
Age 
I. For breakfast this morning I ate (or drank) 
Kind of food Amount 














II. For lunch today (or yesterday) I ate (or drank) 


Kind of food 


Amount 























III. For dinner last night I ate (or drank) 


Kind of food 





Amount 























IV. Between meals yesterday I ate (or drank ) 


Kind of food 


Amount 


San Slams erence eee ee ee 
a ee ee 
a eee 
ee 














Fig. 4-21. How does your diet rate? 


THINKING IT OVER 


How does your diet rate? Keep a 
record of your meals for three days, fol- 
lowing the form suggested here. Then 
compare your diet with the Basic Food 
Guide. 

A Good Diet Need Not Be Expen- 
sive. One last point: it doesn’t necessarily 
take a great deal of money to eat well. 
Cheaper cuts of meats are as nutritious as 
the more expensive ones. One quart of 
milk, which is relatively inexpensive in 
its many forms, can provide almost half 
of your protein needs. It can be a game 
to eat well on a careful budget. 


1. In what ways can you use the Basic Food Guide in planning your menus? 
2. Do you think you are in the best of health? Do you have the “so-so” 
feeling or a radiant, bubbling feeling? 


THINGS TO DO 


1. Keep track of your diet for three days. How does it compare with the 


Basic Food Guide? 


2. Suggest five ways you can include milk in your diet other than as a 


beverage. 


3. Look at your lunch menu. Can you name the nutrients found in each 


food? 


VG 


How many different kinds of vegetables do you eat? 
How many ways do you have fruit in your meals? 


6. How many foods do you have in one day from the food group called 


“miscellaneous ? 


VOCABULARY 


nutrients 
calories 
proteins 
amino acids 


thiamine 
riboflavin 
niacin 


fats 
minerals 
vitamins 


carbohydrates basal metabolism 
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Chapin O 


2h. Saas 


When and Where We Eat 


You may think that you eat in the tra- 
ditional three-meal-a-day pattern: break- 
fast, lunch, and dinner (or supper). But 
if you examined your food intake for a 
day or two, you would probably notice 
that you ate many times. It is true that 
most of your food is eaten at meal time, 
but for one reason or another snacks will 
add a considerable amount of food to your 
day’s diet. 





Fig. 5-1. Although you eat most of your 
food at meal time, snacks will add a con- 
siderable amount of food to-your diet. 


Breakfast Patterns. What do we 
eat at breakfast? Americans have varied 
and interesting breakfasts, depending on 
the section of the country in which they 
live. Usually breakfast falls into the fol- 
lowing pattern, with many variations 
within food groups: 


FRUIT—fresh (banana, strawberries, half 
grapefruit); juice (orange, prune, and 
the like); stewed (prunes, apricots). 

PROTEIN (animal)—milk, cheese, eggs, 
meat (kidney stew, tripe, ham, codfish 
cakes ). 

CEREAL GROUP—cereal (cooked or dry), 
toast, pancakes, muffins, other hot 
breads, corn meal mush, coffee cake. 

MISCELLANEOUS FOODS—butter, cream 
cheese, jelly, syrup, cocoa, and the like. 


There is endless variety. The common 
ingredient of all good breakfasts, how- 
ever, is a protein from an animal source. 

Breakfasts Are Neglected. You will 
be interested in the following informa- 
tion. Surveys of school children through- 
out the country have shown that break- 





Fig. 5-2. All good breakfasts contain a 
serving of protein from animal sources. 
Courtesy National Livestock & Meat Board. 


fast is the most often neglected meal. In 
many cases, it was either inadequate or 
omitted entirely. Analysis of daily diets 
revealed that these youngsters never 
made up the nutrients that they left out 
at breakfast time. 

For example, in a study made in the 
West, only one junior high school student 
in five who ate poor breakfasts made up 
the deficit in the other two meals. Study 
after study in industry as well as in 
schools has shown that those who eat 
good breakfasts, after the long night of 
no food, are more alert, ready to work, 
and do better in school. 

Reasons for Poor Breakfasts. Is 
breakfast skimpy and hurried in your 
house? Have you ever tried to discover 
the cause? Students have listed these rea- 
sons for their poor breakfasts: lack of 
appetite so soon after getting up; no one 
in the family eats breakfast; need to hurry 
because they might be late for school; a 
tardy bedtime so that late morning rising 


LOST FOUND 


LOST: 
AT 7.30 A.M. 
645. ny. WTAMIN C.. 


18 grs. PROTEIN.. 
2. gr. CALCIUM... 





Fig. 5-3. Nutrients lost when breakfast is 
omitted are seldom added in other meals. 


just allows them time to get to school; a 
hurried family breakfast; and both par- 
ents are working and leave home before 
youngsters awake. 





Fig. 5-4. 


Lack of planning frequently re- 
sults in skipped breakfast. 
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What about your breakfast pattern? 
Is it influenced by any of the factors just 
mentioned? If so, can anything be done 
about it? 

Lunch Patterns. What you eat for 
lunch also depends upon a number of 
things—whether you eat at home, carry 
your lunch, eat in the school cafeteria, or 
buy from an outside vendor. Even so, 
lunch, too, has a basic pattern with a 
number of variations: 
soup—may or may not be included. 
PROTEIN DisH—sandwich filling (peanut 

butter, meat, fish, or cheese); cheese 

(macaroni and cheese ); meat (frank- 

furters, meat balls); fish (tuna-fish 

casserole ); milk. 

CEREAL GROUP—bread (as sandwich or 
alone ), roll, muffin, spaghetti, maca- 
roni. 

VEGETABLE—raw (cole slaw, lettuce and 
tomato, carrot sticks in lunch box), 
cooked vegetable, or in soup. 

rruIt—fresh (apple, orange), canned 

(peach, pear), stewed (apricots). 
SWEET—dessert (cake, pie, doughnut), 

candy, ice cream. 

OTHER BEVERAGE — cocoa, 


drink, and the like. 


carbonated 


a 


Fig. 5-5. What you eat for lunch depends 
upon a number of factors. 


Lunch Problems. For good nutri- 
tion, you need to have approximately one- 
third of your day’s calories and nutrients 
at lunch. This may be difficult to do with- 
out careful planning. Many problems may 
have to be overcome. You may not have 
much time for lunch. You may be in a 
rut and not pack a variety of foods in 
your lunch box. You may have little 
choice in the places where you eat, and, 
also, you or your mother may not have 
time to pack as much as you would like 
for lunch. These problems and possibly 
many others can be solved by a little care- 
ful thinking. Again, the important thing 
is to be sure to have one of the protein 
foods at each lunch. 


Fig. 5-6. You should have about a third of 
your day’s calories and nutrients at lunch. 
Photo by Robert E. Coates; Courtesy Wom- 
an’s Day, September 1957. 





Dinner Is the Main Meal of the 
Day. The surveys mentioned earlier 
also found that dinner is usually the one 
ample meal of the day. In many homes, 
it is the only time when the family eats 
together. A number of combinations may 
be served at this meal. You and your 
family will want variety in your main 
meal. Having the same foods too often 
is not recommended. 

The following will indicate possible 
variations within food groups: 


soup—may or may not be served, may 
be clear of cream, hot or cold. 

MAIN DisH—meat (roast, broiled, fried); 
casserole dish with meat (Spanish 
rice, lima beans, and pork); stew 
(beef, kidney, veal); loaf (beef, ham, 
and so on); cheese (soufflé, rarebit ); 
eggs (creamed, scrambled). 

STARCH—potatoes (prepared many ways), 
hominy, macaroni, spaghetti, baked 
beans. 

VEGETABLES—cooked (all varieties), or 
raw (with or without dressing }. 
FRUIT (as an appetizer or dessert )—1raw, 
fresh, canned, stewed, or in a pre- 

pared dessert. 

CEREAL GRoup—bread (a variety, such as 
Italian, rye), or hot breads (such as 
corn bread, biscuits, rolls). 

SWEET—dessert (cake, pie, puddings, ice 
cream), sugar, jams, and jellies. 

BEVERAGE—milk. 

ADDITIONAL FOODS—condiments (catsup ), 
soda, cocoa, iced tea, and the like. 


Of course, items from all these food 
groups are seldom included in the same 
meal. Each family has its own distinctive 
pattern. Some of the factors which in- 
fluence this pattern will be discussed later 
(see page 53). Following the same rule 








Fig. 5-7. Larger portions of meat at dinner 
can add protein needed for growth. Cour- 
tesy National Livestock & Meat Board. 


that was applied to breakfast and lunch, 
the protein food, or the main dish, re- 
mains the focal point of the meal. 

Food Between Meals. Even though 
you have three large meals of nutritious 
foods each day, you may find that you are 
hungry between meals. This is because 
you are either entering or are in the 


After-school snacks can be nu- 
tritious yet easy to prepare. Courtesy Na- 
tional Biscuit Company. 


Fig. 5-8. 
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midst of a period of rapid growth and 
development. Therefore, the food that 
you eat between meals must also help to 
provide necessary nutrients. 

All too often, food taken between 
meals contributes nothing but “empty” 
calories. This was the finding of a study 
of Midwestern students. Fruit, milk, 
small sandwiches, and cookies fortified 
with nutrients (raisins, dry skim milk, and 
cereals) all make good snacks. 

Adjustments Necessary for Meals. 
You may find that your meals have to be 
adjusted from day to day for various rea- 
sons. Sometimes, because of these inter- 
ruptions in your daily schedule, you may 
tend to skimp a little here and there. You 
may not eat as much or you may miss a 
meal entirely. This is not a good practice. 
It is wiser to see to it that radical changes 
in your meals from day to day do not alter 
your total day’s food. Perhaps your fam- 
ily might get together to discuss what 
everyone will be doing during the week. 
This way, you can plan ahead for these 
changes in your meals. 

Influences on Meals. Your whole 
way of living changes when school starts 
in the fall, and your food pattern is prob- 
ably different from the summer months. 
In schools that have two sessions, a stu- 
dent’s food pattern may be entirely dif- 
ferent from that of the family’s. If the 
weather is bad you may decide to have 
lunch at school instead of going home. 
Perhaps both your father and mother 
are working or you yourself have taken a 
part-time job. Maybe you made the bas- 
ketball team or are in the one-act play 
and have to practice until dinner time. 
What happens to that after-school snack? 
Sometimes bus routes change and you 





Fig. 5-9. 


Family planning will guarantee 
that everyone has his quota of food. 


have a longer ride. Does this hurry your 
breakfast? All these and many others may 
bring about a change in your food pat- 
terns. If you are aware of these influenc- 
ing factors, you can guard against any 
deficiencies in the nutritive content of 
your meals. Then eating won't be just 
“hit or miss.” 

Where you eat often determines 
what you eat. Is this true in your case? 
Can you name the different places you 
ate in last week? Does each place have its 
own special food? 

Where You Eat Will Influence 
What You Eat. Every group of friends 
has its own particular “hangout.” And, 
depending on its location, each place is a 
“natural” for certain foods. If you gather 
at a drugstore, your choice of snacks is 
probably different from that offered at a 
candy or corner store. In some places you 
have no choice and everybody has the 


Fig. 5-10. Hangouts specialize in favorite foods. 


National Dairy Council. 


same thing, like a pizza, a carbonated 
drink, or “pop.” Vitamin and mineral con- 
tent is not considered; you eat or drink 
only because it is the thing to do. 

During a normal day, you might eat 
at the kitchen table, in front of the tele- 
vision set, at a school function, such as a 
basketball or football game, in the cafe- 
teria, or even walking along. One boy 
may eat a bag of pretzels on his way to 
school, while another may eat an apple. 
Can you see the difference in the nutri- 
ents that each one gains? 

When you eat dinner on a tray in 
front of the television set you may not 
have as complete a meal as you would if 
you were sitting at the family table. If 


Choose those with nutrients. Courtesy 


your school serves candy and soft drinks 
at ball games, you will not get the same 
nutrients that you would if hot dogs and 
hamburgers were served. Where you eat 
strongly influences what you eat. 

Keep Nutrition in Mind. Of course, 
you may not want to go against the crowd 
and choose a different drink or food just 
because it is good for you. At times, how- 
ever, you may have a wider choice when 
you are out with your friends. Perhaps 
then you can keep the nutritive value of 
foods in mind and take the one that will 
give you the most for your money. Don't 
forget, everything you eat adds to your 
total nutritive intake. Cut down on the 
empty calories! 
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DISCOVER YOUR EATING PATTERNS 


Check the following: Yes No 
1. Do you eat breakfast with your family? ee? 
2. Do you omit breakfast more than twice a week? ee ae 
3. Do you sleep so late in the morning that you have 

to rush to get to school? ee (ne 
4. Do you have enough time for lunch? Rta os: 
5. Are you hungry in the morning while you are in 

school? Ba 9B oc a 
6. Do you include a protein food in your lunch menu? ——-___> ss ____ 
7. Do you ever omit lunch? pf og aes 
8. Do you like to eat between meals? , _ 
9. Do you have time for a snack after school? 2 eee 

10. Do you like to chew gum? 2s vee 

11. Do you ever omit supper? i oeee eee oe 

12. Do you and your crowd gather after school at a place 

where food is served? jae OA es 
13. Do you like to eat while you are walking along the 

street? i ee 
14. Do you buy candy, gum, and the like at school func- 

tions? 


THINKING IT OVER 


i 


2. 
3. 


Do you think that the eating patterns of the students in your school compare 
favorably or unfavorably with those of studies made throughout the country? 
How do you think you can overcome a lack of appetite at breakfast time? 
What steps do you think you could take to assure yourself time for a relaxed 
breakfast? 


THINGS TO DO 


1. Compare your lunch menu with the standard pattern. In what ways is it 
different? Is it as nutritious? 

2. What foods are served at your “hangout” that contain nutrients other than 
calories? 

3. How many times has your eating pattern been disrupted this last week? 
Did you plan for these changes and still have as nutritious a ey as you 
would have had otherwise? 

VOCABULARY 


planning nutritious meals empty calories meal adjustment 











WER Sete 


Working and playing together builds family unity and happiness. See Chapter 2. 


Courtesy Dow Chemical Corporation. 








Harmony is the keynote to attractive table settings. See Chapter 7. Photograph by 
William Edwin Booth at Miller and Rhoads, Inc.; Courtesy Modern Bride. 


Turkey and fixings remind us 
of Thanksgiving. See Chapter 
8. Courtesy Dudley-Anderson- 
Yutzy. 
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What We Eat 


Did you ever look at your dinner 
plate and wonder why the particular food 
was there? How did your mother happen 
to cook beef steak instead of bear steak? 
Why do you have French dressing on your 


salad and your sister mayonnaise on hers? 
Why do you drink milk and your parents 
coffee? Many factors influence our food 
patterns. Let’s see why you like certain 
foods more than others. 





Fig. 6-1. You eat certain foods because of the section of the country you live in. 
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Reasons for Eating Certain Foods. 
Geographical location has something to 
do with selection of food. In some sec- 
tions of our country, potatoes are served 
at each meal; in others, grits are a favor- 
ite. Baked beans are a traditional New 
England dish. In the West, salad is eaten 
at the beginning of the meal, while else- 
where it may be eaten either with the 
main course or following it. Or salad 
may not be served at all. People living 
in the coastal regions like certain fish that 
are found nearby. A thousand miles away 
such food is unknown. 

These are a few of the many exam- 
ples of regional influences. Today, be- 
cause of increased transportation and 
communication, you will find that geo- 
graphical food patterns are not as marked 
as they were 100 years ago. Yet they still 
have some effect on most diets. 

Our Background Influences Our 
Food Habits. America has often been 
called “the melting pot.” Our different 
backgrounds tend to influence our food 
habits and this is reflected in family diets. 
Perhaps your family cooks with olive oil, 
lard, or butter. Maybe you know some- 
one who prefers cheese or yogurt to milk. 
Recipes for food from other countries 
have been handed down from one genera- 
tion to another. Holidays or special oc- 
casions usually call for certain dishes that 
are family traditions. 

Our Religion Affects Our Daily 
Diet. Many of our food choices may also 
be dictated by religious beliefs. “Fisn on 
Friday” and not eating meat and dairy 
foods at the same meal are two examples. 
Some religions forbid the use of certain 
foods, such as pork, and vegetarians re- 
fuse to eat any meat or animal foods, 


Many Influences on Our Food. 
These influences, geographic, cultural, 
and religious, are usually mixed and com- 
bined with our American customs, like 
turkey on Thanksgiving, chicken every 
Sunday, apple pie and ice cream. Your 
diet will have “a little bit of this and a 
little bit of that.” 

Our Home Affects Our Daily 
Food. We must not forget, too, that your 
family situation determines, to some ex- 
tent, what appears on the dinner table. 
Your mother and father have decided how 
much money they are going to spend for 
food. They may believe it wiser to serve 
less expensive (but equally good) foods 
and have more money for the family va- 
cation. The kind of equipment you have 
at home affects the food your mother can 
cook. If she cooked on an open fireplace, 
as in pioneer days, you would eat differ- 
ent foods than those she prepares on her 
modern range. If your family has a gar- 
den, a freezer, a waffle iron, or other such 
aids, your food pattern will be different. 





Fig. 6-2. The kind of equipment you have 
at home determines what food your mother 
can cook. 


Every Family Has Favorite Foods. 
Sometimes your family has favorite foods 
—popping corn on Sunday evening, hot 
biscuits on Saturday night, or gelatin des- 
serts. You might not be eating these if 
you were a member of the family next 
door. Instead, you would be eating their 
favorite foods. Foods that are among your 
favorites may never have been tasted by 
some of your classmates. And foods that 
are very familiar to them may be un- 
known to you. 

Certain Foods Are Disliked. In 
spite of all this, there are foods that oth- 
ers in your family like that you can't 
stand. Why is it that we like some foods 
and dislike others? Did you ever try to 
figure out why you turn up your nose at 
turnips? Whatever our reasons for dis- 
liking some foods, we can all agree on 
why we like most foods: they taste good. 





Fig. 6-3. We often like foods because they 
remind us of good times we have had. 





Fig. 6-4. Are you suspicious of dishes when 
you don’t know their ingredients? 


The Taste of Foods Makes a Dif- 
ference. Most foods are preferred for 
their taste. There are four kinds of taste 
sensations: sweet, sour, bitter, and salty. 
Many foods are a combination of taste 
and aroma. Without knowing exactly 
why, we know we like foods that have a 
pleasant taste to us. And, our tastes differ. 

Sometimes we want to eat something 
because it reminds us of something nice. 
One girl remembered that the first time 
she tasted Sloppy Joes was at a party... 
and she has liked them ever since. A food 
such as dessert or a piece of candy often 
seems like a reward. How many times 
have you heard this remark: “If you eat 
all your vegetables you can have a big 
piece of cake”? Doesn't that make you 
want some cake? 

There Are Different Reasons for 
Eating Food. There may be many things 
in the back of your mind when you tell 
your mother what you'd like to have for 
dinner. You may prefer plain foods. 
Maybe you're suspicious of those big cas- 
seroles containing mixes of you don't 
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know what. You might like to have the 
same foods each day: cornflakes for break- 
fast, lettuce and tomato salad, and so on. 
Some people just don’t like to change their 
food patterns. Perhaps you heard on radio 
or TV that crusts would make your hair 
curly, or that gelatin would build muscles. 
Or you may be interested in eating a cer- 
tain cereal because it will help you grow, 
make you pretty, and keep you healthy. 

Sometimes Foods Are Refused. 
Again, you might refuse a food because 
it has a strong flavor, is rough, slick, or 
lumpy. Some things take too long to eat, 
such as a sandwich that won't stay to- 
gether, meat that takes extra chewing, 
and chicken from the bone. Perhaps you 
feel that you don’t have time for a big 
breakfast, or you have only an hour at 
noon time to rush home and back. All of 
these reasons determine personal likes 


and dislikes. 


THINKING IT OVER 


Unpleasant Experiences with 
Foods. Once in a while you might refuse 
some food because you've been urged to 
eat it—it’s “good for you.” Have you ever 
burnt your mouth on a dish that was too 
hot? Weren't you wary about choosing it 
again? Sometimes you think a food is 
“only for babies,” like cereal or milk, or 
for “folks without any teeth,” like chopped 
meat. Maybe that’s the real reason you 
shook your head at dinner last night. 

You Are Reflected in Your Food 
Preferences. Most of us never think 
about the foods we eat and what they 
represent. We don't realize that they 
stand for us, as individuals. Your cafe- 
teria tray reflects your own preferences 
which, in turn, may tell what section of 
the country you live in, your family pat- 
terns, your religious beliefs, and your 
knowledge of foods for health. Why do 
you think you eat the foods you do? 


I. Can you identify two customs in your diet that indicate your section of the 


country? 


bo 


Did you omit any meals this week? Do you know why? 


3. What meals do you eat with your whole family? Do you have any special 


foods at such meals? 


4. What percentage of the budget goes for food in your family? 
5. What are some of the religious customs associated with foods in other parts 


of the world? 


THINGS TO DO 


1. Organize a taste session of foods typical of different countries. 
2. How many servings of how many different vegetables can you have for 50 


cents? 


3. Pick out one food you dislike now which you would like to learn to eat. Plan 
ways of acquiring a taste for this food. 





How We Eat 


Eating together is a pleasant social 
activity. Almost anywhere you go, foot- 
ball games, a friend’s house, or down- 
town, you have the experience of eating. 
Through the years, special techniques and 
ways of eating have become accepted. A 
knowledge of these practices is important 
to happy living. Your lack of training can 
be quickly and surely betrayed at the 
table. Your air of confidence and ease in 
knowing that you are eating correctly is 
just as quickly noticed. Knowledge will 
put you at ease so that nothing can stand 
in the way of a good time. 

Manners Are Sensible. Table man- 
ners are based on experience and common 
sense. Courtesy to your friends and pleas- 
ure are additional factors. Many changes 
have come about through the years and 
informal service is prevalent today. Al- 
though the modem trend is toward leni- 
ency and informality, it is not lax. 

Good manners should be practiced at 
home at every meal. Then they are no 
longer troublesome rules but normal be- 
havior. You truly will have that envied 


confidence and social ease the French call 


savoir faire (and the Americans call 
“know how’). 

Table Manners. Good manners be- 
gin before you reach the table. You enter 
the room quietly and allow your mother 
to be seated first. After, in the following 
order, the other members of the family 
should take their place: the girls, the 
father, and the boys. 

Wherever you eat, at home or away, 
eating is an enjoyable occasion. Both in 
your actions and your conversation you 
should bear this in mind. Bickering, re- 
quests for new clothes or a bigger allow- 
ance, or scoldings are out of place. Since 
your mother is the hostess, she indicates 
when to begin to eat and when you may 
be excused from the table. 

How to Handle Implements. Some 
people grasp the knife and fork as if they 
were going to run away. Ideally you 
should be so familiar with these imple- 
ments that they become extensions of 
your hands. Figure 7-1 shows the correct 
way to hold a knife and fork. 
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Correct Use of Knife and Fork. 


Fig. 7-1. 


The knife and fork should be placed 
near the right (or left if you are left- 
handed ) outer rim of the plate when you 
are not using them. Never place them in 
gangplank fashion, from the table to the 
plate. When you have finished, lay your 
knife and fork side by side near the center 
of the plate. The fork prongs should be 
up and the cutting blade of the knife 
turned toward the center. 

Do’s and Don’ts of Table Manners. 
You probably have many questions about 
the proper way to serve and to eat foods. 


Here are some pointers that might be 
helpful. 


Be sure to— 


Eat slowly and quietly. 

Use your fork in preference to any 
other silver in every possible situa- 
tion. 

Use your knife only for foods that 
cannot be cut with a fork. The 
knife is not for conveying food to 
the mouth. 

Use your spoon for fruit, soft des- 
serts, soft cooked eggs, occasion- 
ally for vegetables. 

Use your fingers to eat such foods as 
nuts, pizzas, sandwiches, dough- 
nuts, cookies, potato chips, candy, 
corn on the cob. 

Use your fingers for eating chicken 
only if your mother or hostess sug- 
gests it. 

Help pass dishes and see that every- 
one else is served before you begin 
to eat. 

Taste your food before you add addi- 
tional seasoning. 

Open your napkin in half and lay it 
across your lap. 


Fig. 7-2. When you have finished, don’t place your knife and fork gangplank fashion. 


Lay them side by side in the center of your plate. 


Use your napkin before taking a 
drink of water. 

Take the piece of food that is nearest 
you whether it be larger or smaller 
than the one you want. 

Be careful in taking your first taste of 
foods that are apt to be very hot. 

Let foods that are too hot cool nat- 
urally. 

Eat foods only from your own plate. 
Finishing someone else’s butter, 
and the like, is taboo. 

Start from the outside implement and 
work in when choosing the right 
silver. 

Be grown-up. Taste everything. 

Discussions about foods, their calorie 
count, how they affect you (“I love 
it but it doesn’t love me’) are 
taboo. 

Only take on your fork bite-size por- 
tions that can be easily chewed. 
Ask to be excused before leaving the 

table. 





Fig. 7-3. Touch your lips lightly with your 
napkin before taking a drink of water. 


Be sure not to— 


Talk while your mouth is full. 
Take a second bite when food is still 
in your mouth. 


Fig. 7-4. Cut a hamburger or other sand- 
wich in two or more pieces and use one 
hand to convey them to your mouth. 


Chew with your mouth open. 

Meet your food half-way with a 
rhythmic “ducking” motion. Bring 
food to your mouth. 

Reach across the table or in front of 
others. 

Blow on food to cool it. 

Cut up all of food before beginning 
to eat. Only cut each bite as you 
eat it. 

Serve yourself with your own silver. 
Use silver provided for this. 

Butter a whole slice of bread at once. 
Break off and butter one small sec- 
tion at a time. 





Fig. 7-5. Never pull the center from bread 
or toast or butter a whole slice of bread. 
Break off a small piece and butter it. 


Make a face if unfamiliar food 
doesn’t taste good. 

Let your plate get messy. 

Leave your spoon in a dish or cup. 
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Kat rapidly and gulp your food. 

Do anything that makes eating ob- 
vious. 

Lick the silverware. 

Fuss with your appearance, such as 
combing hair or using powder com- 
pact at table. 

Spit out seeds from fruit, such as 
watermelon. Remove them from 
your mouth with a spoon. 

Continue eating long after others 
have stopped. 

Pick teeth in presence of others. 

Crush or crumple your napkin when 
you have finished. 

Hand food, such as a roll, to some- 
one else. Pass the serving plate. 





Fig. 7-6. Don’t “worry” foods with your 
fork. When dishes are served that are 
combinations of different foods, such as 
stews and casseroles, eat everything. 


Pardon Me! Did you ever knock 
over the water glass? Drop food or silver 
on the floor? Perhaps some elusive food, 
such as peas, wandered off your plate or 
the crumbs just flew when you broke that 
roll. These are embarrassing situations 
that could and do happen to anyone. | 

If your particular nightmare is knock- 
ing over the water or milk glass, first of 
all, be calm about it, because it is an 





Fig. 7-7. Did you ever find yourself in 
a situation like this? 


accident. Quickly and sincerely apologize 
to your mother or to your hostess if you 
are visiting. If you are at home, perhaps 
you can get a cloth and quickly do what- 
ever is necessary to make the table neat 
again. If you are a guest, your hostess 
will take care of it. Once the damage has 
been repaired, dismiss it from the table 
conversation—but not from your mind. 
Remember that it was actually careless- 
ness on your part that caused this mishap. 
Be sure that quick, unguarded movements 
don’t bring about a repeat performance. 

Solutions to the other problems are 
simple. Food or silver on the floor should 
remain there until the meal is over, un- 
less they will be a hazard to serving. If 
this is so, whoever is responsible will take 
care of it. In any case, never pick up 
food or silver from the floor and place it 
on the table. But you may quietly place 
food on your plate if it has wandered to 


the table. Crumbs are best left there. 


The “rule of thumb” in any embar- 
rassing situation is to be as inconspicuous 





Fig. 7-8. Today's table linens may be informal and attractive. Photo by Arnold 


Lowenthal; Courtesy Modern Bride. 


as possible. If an accident happens, apol- 
ogize once, repair the damage (if that is 
your responsibility ), and do not mention 
it again. 

Simple Standards of Table Service. 
Does the salad go to the right or to the 
left? Just where should I put the milk 
glassP Should Mother or Dad serve the 
vegetables? Do questions like these come 
to mind as you set the table? There are 
rules about table service that are known 
and accepted everywhere. Naturally 
there are a few variations which may be 
true in your particular community. But it 
is wisest to learn the general custom and 
then become aware of local deviations. 
In that way you will be at ease anywhere 
you go. 

_Attractiveness of the table and meal, 
convenience, and efficiency are basic to 
all table service. The ease and compara- 
tive inconspicuousness of serving food 
is the result of careful planning. When 
you know that all is going smoothly, you 


can relax and enjoy your meal, whether 
it be breakfast at home or your birthday 
party. 

Table Appointments. Study the 
table setting on this page. What do you 
think is the reason for its attractiveness? 
The keynote is harmony. This means har- 
mony in color, harmony in the texture of 
linen, the kind of chinaware, the type 
of silver, and also the harmony of the 
table itself with its surroundings. For ex- 
ample, it would be out of tune to use your 
mother’s fine, delicate china to serve your 
friends an after-school snack in the kit- 
chen. Nor would you use rough-textured 
ceramic pottery dishes with a damask 
tablecloth. 

Table Linen. There is wide varia- 
tion in the kinds of table appointments. 
Table linen may be informal mats of plas- 
tic, cork, oil cloth, or the more formal 
woven cotton and fine linen. Cotton and 
linen cloths in a number of colors and de- 
signs may be used to suit the occasion. 
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Fig. 7-9. Silverware includes flatware in 
silverplate, sterling silver, or stainless steel, 
and hollow-ware, such as serving dishes 
and coffee services. 


Silverware for the Table. Silver- 
ware includes the flatware (eating imple- 
ments ) and hollow-ware, which is the tea 
and coffee services, platters, and other 
serving dishes. These may be in sterling 
silver or silver plate. Also, many of these 
pieces are made in attractive patterns of 
stainless steel. Cost, the amount of enter- 
taining done, upkeep, and durability de- 
termines the selection in each family. 





China for the Table. There are 
three general types of chinaware: vitrified 
china (porcelain ware), semivitreous 
ware (or earthenware), and pottery. 
China is usually represented in a family’s 
“best dishes.” These are fine and delicate 
and the patterns may be traditional or 
modern. Today’s informal living has sug- 
gested earthenware or pottery as the 
choice of many families. All three types 
of chinaware offer a wide choice in qual- 
ity, color, and beauty of design. An in- 
creasing number of plastic dishes that 
rival pottery in attractiveness and design 
are being made for informal table settings. 

Table Decorations. An appropriate 
centerpiece or table decoration is needed 
to complete an attractive table setting. It 
does not necessarily have to be expensive 
flowers or silver candelabra. A bowl of 
fruit, a little snowman, gourds grown in 
your window box, and many other simple 
seasonal ideas will add interest and va- 
riety to your table. You may be accus- 
tomed to the idea of a table decoration for 


‘ a party or when you have guests. Did you 


ever try your hand at devising an eye- 
catcher for your family breakfast table? 


Fig. 7-10. China of good 
quality and pleasing color 
and design is important to 
table setting. Courtesy What's 
New in Home Economics, 
South Seas Pattern, Com- 
munity Silverplate; | Aqua 
Tempo, Libbey. 


When you plan your table decoration, 
keep these pointers in mind: 


1. It should be low, no more than ten 
inches in height. 

2. It should not cover more than one- 
third of the table space. 
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Fig. 7-11. Hobbies, seasons 
of the year, or family inter- 
ests offer ideas for table dec- 
orations for family meals. 


\ 








Guides for Table Decorations. 
Simplicity, season, and economy should 
be your guides in planning attractive 
table decorations. Look around you for 
challenging ideas. These might be the 
calendar your young sister made in kin- 


Fig. 7-12. Holiday seasons 
provide opportunities for col- 
orful table decorations and 
appropriate party foods. 
Courtesy National Biscuit 
Company. 


3. It should not be top heavy or un- 
steady. 

4. If you like flowers, the container 
should be large enough to contain 
the necessary amount of water to 
keep your flowers fresh. 
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dergarten as a focal point for a New Year's 
decoration, or your family activities por- 
trayed by pipe cleaner men. It can be a 
family game to see who can create the 
most appropriate and interesting table 
decoration. 
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Fig. 7-13. The Individual Cover. 1. Salad plate, 2. Napkin, 3. Salad fork, 4. Fork, 
5. Plate, 6. Knife, 7. Dessert spoon, 8. Teaspoon, 9. Cup and saucer, 10. Glass, 11. 


Bread-and-butter plate, 12. Butter knife. 


The Individual Cover. Were you 
ever so crowded at the table that you 
wondered just how much room each per- 
son needed? Probably your mother has 
learned by trial and error just how many 
people she can seat at the table without 
putting in an extra leaf. It is suggested 
that each person requires from 20 to 24 
inches. This space, which contains the 
silver, glassware, china, and napkin, is 
called the cover. Here is the accepted 
way to set the cover for each individual. 

Rules for Setting the Table. In 
setting the table, all flat silver should be 
one inch from the edge of the table. Forks 
are placed with the tines up. The meat 
knife is laid with the cutting edge toward 
the plate. If the dessert is one that is 
eaten with a fork, the dessert fork is 
placed next to the plate. If soup is served, 
the soup spoon is laid at the extreme right. 
In general, the silver is placed so that the 
rule “from the outside in” may be fol- 
lowed. There are a few deviations as you 
can see by studying the diagram. 


Just before the meal is served, butter 
or margarine and the roll or slice of bread 
is placed on the bread and butter plate. 
Water glasses are filled and milk is poured 
and placed just to the right of the water 
glass. 

Setting the Table for Breakfast. 
Variations in menu naturally call for vari- 
ations in table setting. Although minutes 
are precious in the morning, breakfasts 
can still be attractively and properly 
served. If a hot main dish, such as scram- 
bled eggs, is on the menu, the table set- 
ting before the family is called includes 
fruit or fruit juice. After the first course, 
the dishes may be removed and the sec- 
ond course, the hot main dish, is served. 
If your mother is planning to serve a hot 
beverage, such as coffee or cocoa, the 
cups and saucers should be included in 
the table setting. This type of table set- 
ting is illustrated in Figure 7-14. 

If hot cereal is the main dish at break- 
fast, the same pattern is followed. How- 
ever, service may be simplified with a 
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Fig. 7-14, The Individual Cover for Breakfast. 1. Napkin, 2. Fork, 3. Plate, 4. Knife, 
5. Teaspoon, 6. Cup and saucer, 7. Bread-and-butter plate, 8. Bread-and-butter knife, 


9. Fruit juice glass, 10. Glass. 


breakfast of cold cereal. The fruit served 
on individual plates and cereal in an 
individual bowl set above the breakfast 
plate may be ready when the family is 
called to the table. This type of breakfast 
may be regarded as a one-course meal. 

Additional items, such as salt and 
pepper, a dish of marmalade or jelly with 
its service spoon, cream and sugar, a tray 
of extra bread, should be placed on the 
table within easy reach. 

Points to Consider in Lunch and 
Dinner Table Settings. Salad is usually 
served at luncheon or dinner. Salad plates, 
which are part of the cover, are placed at 
the left of the napkin. At dinner, if your 
father serves the meat and vegetables, 
space should be left for these above and 
beside his cover. Carving fork and knife 
with the knife rest are placed beside the 
platter and the serving implements for 
vegetables are arranged on the table. If 
pickles, relishes, gravy, a tray of bread, 
and so on are included in the menu, you 
need to consider this as you arrange the 
table. Before the meal is served, a quick 


and careful mental check will ensure a 
smooth table service. 


FAMILY TABLE SERVICE 


In today’s informal living, few Amer- 
ican homes have servants. Usually the 
whole family participates in serving meals. 
Meal time should be a pleasant uninter- 
rupted family gathering. “I forgot the 
salt” or “We need more milk,” and so on 
can only create a jumping-jack hurry-up 
atmosphere. A simple, well- coordinated 
system makes for a relaxed, dignified meal 





Fig. 7-15. 
ing meals. 


Family members take turns serv- 
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time when the proper standards of table 
etiquette and table service are observed. 

The Family Helps Serve Meals. 
The family meal service should be con- 
ducted in a spirit of cooperation. The 
duties should be divided and rotated. As 
a rule, the mother and daughters in the 
family prepare dinner and set the table. 
When the family is called to dinner, the 
water, milk, bread and butter, and the 
first course should be ready. If the menu 
omits a first course, the main course may 
be on the table. Often the first course, 
which may be a fruit or vegetable juice, 
can be served in the living room. 

In many families, the father serves 
the main course. In others, the father 
may serve the meat, but a son or daugh- 
ter, and sometimes the mother, may serve 
the vegetables. These are variations that 
reflect family tradition. One person, usu- 
ally one of the children, should be ap- 
pointed to replace any items needed dur- 
ing the main course. Others should re- 
main seated. 

Again, one member should be ap- 
pointed to clear the table. This may be 
a son or a daughter. The meat and vege- 
table dishes should be removed first and 
then the plates and other dishes used for 
the main course. Even though it may save 
time, the dishes should not be scraped 
and stacked at the table. This is reserved 
for the kitchen. Salt and pepper, butter, 
relishes, and other accompaniments are 
removed also. If there are any crumbs 
on the table, they are brushed into a small 
tray or plate. 

The dessert plates and the cups and 
saucers, if a hot beverage is on the menu, 
are brought in. Cream and sugar are 
placed on the table. Often Mother will 


serve dessert and beverage, and they are 
brought to her at this time. After the 
meal, the family leaves the table and the 
member appointed to clear the table and 
wash the dishes assumes this responsi- 
bility. 

The Service of Family Meals Dif- 
fers. There may be many variations of 
family service. Often a son may want to 
learn to carve and he will take over the 
father’s usual role. Or a daughter may 
want to learn how to serve pie or cake. 
Dessert may be chilled in the refrigerator 
and portions served individually from the 
kitchen. Most family meal service is dic- 
tated by common sense. But you need to 
keep in mind that a relaxed, unhurried, 
pleasant atmosphere is desirable. You 
should plan with this in mind. 





Fig. 7-16. 


Informal get-togethers offer op- 
portunities for experiences in serving. Cour- 
tesy Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation. 


Informal Service. Meals in today’s 
* families are not limited to the dining 
table. In fact, the trend is to eat “all 
around the house.” Dinner may be in the 
living room, on the porch, out on the ter- 
race or patio, on the beach, in the recrea- 
tion room, or most anywhere. Changes in 
eating patterns are fun and add spice to 
the table. 

But this does not mean that you can 
become careless about either your table 
etiquette or table service. Your family’s 
meals should be pleasant and uninter- 
rupted whether they be in the basement 
or the dining room. Even more careful 
planning is needed for a smooth meal 
service when you break the routine. 





Fig. 7-17. Lunch or an evening snack may 
be eaten while you watch the ball game 
in your living room. 


Adapt the Service to the Menu. 
Menus should be planned with an eye to 
the service. For example, if you are think- 
ing of eating on a tray while you watch a 
special television program, you will want 
a simple menu. Finger foods and those 
that are cut with a fork are in order. Your 
beverage should be placed on a side table 
to prevent accidents. ‘Plan to use a mini- 
mum of dishes so that the tray is not 
heavy. 





Fig. 7-18. Adapt foods to the type of serv- 
ice. Finger foods and casseroles are appro- 
priate for tray service. Courtesy National 
Biscuit Company. 


Table Decorations. Decorations can 
be attractive and distinctive. The serving 
table outdoors could sport a china cow if 
hamburgers are on the menu. A single 
flower, a turkey at Thanksgiving, and so 
on can be a gay and decorative yet small 
touch for tray service. A colorful mat or 
a checked table cloth which would be in 
keeping with informal service could be 
used. If informality is your keynote, keep 
your table appointments simple yet ade- 
quate and attractive. 

Did you ever decide to surprise your 
parents and eat Sunday night supper in 
the living room only to find yourself mak- 
ing many hurried trips to the kitchen for 
forgotten silver or salt? Lack of planning 
can turn an eating adventure into a mis- 
adventure. 

Plan for Unusual Meals. The next 
time you plan to serve a meal away from 
the usual place, take time to write down 
your menu. Then, list all the items you 
will need for service. This would include 
silverware, dishes, napkins, and salt and 
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Fig. 7-19. A picnic can be fun when 
careful planning assures that nothing will 
be left behind. Courtesy National Biscuit 
Company. 


pepper. You will need to think of extra 
things, too, like trivets for hot dishes, pot 
holders, and barbecue forks. Plan how 
each detail of the menu will be served 
and eaten. Will the salad be a relish plate 
of celery curls, carrot sticks, or will it be 
a tossed salad that calls for a second set 
of plates and silver? Questions like these 
answered ahead of time will guarantee a 
pleasant time. 

Be informal, but don’t relax your 
standards of service. Rather, changes in 
surroundings give you an opportunity to 
see if you know what to do away from 
“home base.” 

Buffet Service. You will have many 
more opportunities for parties and other 
social events as you grow older. Many 
occasions suggest a get-together. One of 
the easiest and most relaxed ways to en- 
tertain your friends is a buffet supper. Or 
you may try your hand at a buffet Sunday 
night supper for your family. 


If you are entertaining, one of the 
advantages of a buffet is that all the prep- 
aration is done before your guests arrive. 
Apart from your duties as host or hostess, 
you are free to enjoy yourself. A buffet is 
“self-service” because the guests help 


themselves. Careful thought and pre- 
planning will make everything go 
smoothly. 


Foods Appropriate for Buffet Serv- 
ice. When planning the menu, you must 
remember that all foods should be easy 
to eat, either with fingers or with a fork 
and spoon. A sample menu pattern might 
be a hot dish, a salad or raw vegetable, 
bread, dessert, and beverage. One sug- 
gested menu might include baked beans 
and frankfurters, cole slaw, brown bread, 
Indian pudding and a milk punch. An- 
other might include a casserole dish, such 
as Spanish rice or creamed tunafish, a 
tossed green salad, apple pie, hot buttered 
biscuits, and fruit punch. 

Perhaps instead of a hot main dish, 
your friends might prefer hearty sand- 
wiches or do-it-yourself “Dagwoods.” In 
that case you could have all the “fixings” 
for sandwiches, including a variety of rel- 


Fig. 7-20. Entertain your crowd with a well- 
arranged buffet. Courtesy Co-ed Magazine; 
Lyric by Gorham. 





ishes. A vegetable tray with carrot sticks, 
’ celery curls, green pepper rings, and cau- 
liflower flowerettes, and cherry pie for 
dessert would complete the menu. The 
possibilities for a buffet supper menu are 
only as limited as your imagination. 

Table Settings for Buffet. The table 
arrangement depends upon your menu 
and the number of guests you expect. 
Sometimes an easier service is obtained if 
the table is pushed against the wall. The 
most important thing to remember is that 
everything should be accessible to all your 
guests. A colorful tablecloth or the bare 
table is equally acceptable. Your center- 
piece should reflect the occasion. A min- 
iature Christmas tree, a football, school 
colors, or any other motif can set the tone 
for your party. The centerpiece on a 
buffet table may be higheg than the usual 
ten inches. 

Before you set the table, you should 
mentally follow the path your guests will 
take. Once you have done this, you can 
decide on the best place for the various 
dishes. Usually the main dish is at one 
end of the table. Beside it is a stack of 
plates and the serving spoon. Salad and 
rolls, with the necessary serving imple- 
ments, are set at intervals along the table. 
The silverware and napkins, arranged 
in rows, may be placed either at the be- 
ginning of the table or at the end. Many 
prefer the latter for easier service. The 
beverage may be picked up at the buffet 
table or served in the living room after 
the guest has been seated. Dessert may 
be obtained later from a side table or it 
may be served individually in the living 
room. 

Role of Host and Hostess for a 
Buffet. What do you, as host or hostess, 


have to do during the buffet supper? Just 
before the guests are due to arrive, place 
the food in the designated places. Then 
you are free to greet your guests. When 
about half have come, suggest that they 
come to the buffet table. You may need 
to help some of your friends select food 
or you may have to invite one or two to 
help themselves. You may make sugges- 
tions about their seating when they have 
returned to the living room. 

It will be necessary to check the table 
to see if more food has to be brought in. 
Perhaps your mother, sister, or a friend 
can assume this responsibility. You may 
suggest that your guests return to the 
table for second helpings. When they 
have finished, you may direct them to 
place their plates on a side table or you 
may take the plates yourself. Then you 
must see about the service of dessert. As 
host or hostess, you want each guest to 
enjoy himself. You should be able to cir- 
culate freely and visit with your friends. 

Use Buffet Service in Many Ways. 
A buffet supper does not have to be held 
in the house. As indicated earlier, it can 
be an outside affair, on the porch, out on 
the patio, or at the barbecue. Each home 
has many possibilities for entertaining in 
this simple, informal fashion. And you 
need not wait for a party occasion to have 
a buffet. A Saturday brunch, Fourth of 
July supper, and many other holiday 
meals are good times for family buffets. 

Basic to all table service is a simple, 
unhurried atmosphere. There should be 
an opportunity to practice accepted table 
manners at every meal. In this way, 
correct etiquette will become a way of 
life, not “company manners,” and you will 
be at ease wherever you go. 
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COMPANY FOR MEALS 


It is always fun when your mother 
allows a friend of yours to stay for supper. 
But your responsibility doesn’t end with 
the invitation. Even though he (or she) 
may be your best friend and you tell him 
he can make himself right at home, there 
are still many little things you can do to 
be sure he enjoys himself. 

Manners for a Host or Hostess. 
Provide your guest with a towel and 
washcloth so he can freshen up for din- 
ner. Be sure that he knows everyone. 
Don't take it for granted that just be- 
cause he’s your best friend he has met 
your older sister or your father. Warn 
him in an inconspicuous way about family 
traditions that might catch him unawares, 
such as saying grace. 

Remember that you and your par- 
ents are sharing the host and _ hostess 
roles. Watch your friend’s plate and be 
sure he has enough to eat. Suggest that 
he have a second helping, but if he re- 
fuses, don’t urge him. If he refuses food, 
or leaves some on his plate, don’t call 
attention to it. 

To really enjoy himself, your guest 
should be included in the conversation. 
If your sister is asking for a new dress 
for the prom or your brother is monop- 
olizing the air waves talking about his 
model airplane, try to change the sub- 
ject. However, it would be rude for you 
and your friend to carry on a private 
conversation. 

Having company for meals will give 
you a chance to practice for the more 
formal occasions when you will have sey- 
eral guests. Even though you know your 
guest as well as any member of your 
family, he will appreciate your thought- 


fulness. He will enjoy himself because 
you have made every effort to make him 
comfortable and at ease. 

Being a Guest. Apart from the gen- 
eral discussion on table etiquette, there 
are a few special pointers that may put 
you at ease when you are visiting at meal 
time. If you are aware of the accepted 
table manners and meal service, you will 
have no difficulty. 

When you are a guest, however, you 
want to enjoy yourself thoroughly. In 
order to do this, you should cooperate 
with all suggestions (even though they 
may be things you would rather not do). 
If you just hate chopped beef and a meat 
loaf is served, you should eat it with a 
grin and a willing spirit. 

If it is an informal occasion, offer 
to help in setting the table, washing the 
dishes, and so forth. If your friend’s 
mother says she will serve in five min- 
utes, be prompt. Avoid all disagreeable 
topics while eating. These would include 
such things as illness, accidents, your 
diet, and foods that you dislike or that 
disagree with you. You should contribute 
your share of pleasant conversation. If 
you have any question about which fork 
or spoon to use or how to eat a particular 
food, follow the leader, your hostess. She 
will indicate the way it should be done. 

When you leave, thank your friend 
and his mother for a wonderful evening 
and a delicious dinner. If you attend a 
more formal gathering, you should send 
a note of appreciation to your hostess 
when you reach home. 

“Actions speak louder than words” 
is an old saying. These little courtesies 
will assure your hostess you enjoyed your 
visit and appreciated her thoughtfulness. 





Fig. 7-21. When you are a guest in a 
friend’s home, be sure to express your 
appreciation to his mother before you leave. 


IDEAS FOR ATTRACTIVE MEALS 


The effect of the table setting should 
be one of overall attractiveness. Ways 
to achieve this have been discussed. Har- 
mony reflected in good taste is basic. 
Dishes, silverware, and linen should be 
sparkling and shining. The table should 
have an air of careful, not haphazard, ar- 
rangement. It should seem uncrowded 
and uncluttered. 

Color Is Important in Foods. 
Thoughtful menu-planning will add to 
the attractiveness of meals. Color com- 
binations should be pleasant and provide 
contrast. Baked pork chop, candied sweet 
potatoes, and French-style string beans 
will offer a pleasing color combination. 
Contrast this with boiled cod, mashed 
potatoes, and garden peas. Neither 
should colors be harsh. A vegetable salad 
plate with sliced tomatoes and pickled 
beets is not as tempting as sliced tomatoes 
with sliced cucumbers. 


Texture Must Be Considered. A 
contrast in texture of foods is desirable 
in menu-planning. For example, a 
smooth-textured food, such as creamed 
chicken, should be served with a crisp 
vegetable, such as raw carrots or sliced 
tomatoes. A fibrous meat, such as a pot 
roast, is combined with a “soft” food like 
mashed potatoes. The third food may be 
an “in between,” such as cooked carrots. 

Flavor Should Be Considered. Fla- 
vors in food should blend, rather than 
clash. If you were serving a strongly or 
characteristically flavored vegetable, such 
as broccoli, it would taste better with a 
dish such as tunafish casserole instead of 
a strongly flavored meat like corned beef. 

Foods Should Be Well Fixed. For 
meals to be attractive, foods must be 
properly prepared. Vegetables should not 
be cooked until they lose all color and 
become limp. Neither should they be so 
undercooked that they are difficult to 
chew. (Ways of preparing foods are dis- 
cussed in Area 3.) Foods should be sea- 
soned while cooking even though more 
salt and pepper may be added later. 





Garnishes add color and in- 
terest to dishes. 


Fig. 7-22. 
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Little things may add much to the 
attractiveness of the meal. Garnishes, like 
radish roses, a sprig of parsley, or broiled 
apricots may perk up a dish. Warm din- 
ner plates and chilled dessert plates (if 
the menu dictates) will help keep food 
at the proper temperature while it is be- 
ing eaten. An old rule, “Hot foods hot 
and cold foods cold,” governs table serv- 
ice. A final, but by no means unimportant 
point, is that the correct dish for the 
particular food should be used. For ex- 


THINKING IT OVER 


ample, a baked apple served on a small 
plate would be enjoyed much more if it 
were placed in a fruit dish or saucer. 

To enjoy your meals at home and 
elsewhere, you need to be familiar with 
the appropriate standards of table eti- 
quette and table service. This can be 
accomplished only through practice on 
every occasion. Poor table manners and 
ignorance of table service can prove em- 
barrassing. It is your responsibility to 
learn by doing. 


1. Do you think that harmony in table appointments is desirable for family 


meals? Explore your ideas. 


2. Do you think that boys should help in family meal service? 

3. How can you help your mother with the meal service? Are there any ways 
other than those in which you help her now? 

4. Do you think it is worthwhile to eat meals in other parts of the house and 
away from the dining table? Outline your arguments for and against. 


THINGS TO DO 


1. Set individual covers for breakfast, lunch, and dinner. 

2. Dramatize the correct and the incorrect way to behave at the table. Discuss 
how incorrect manners will inconvenience many people. 

3. Plan table decorations for a Sunday dinner, a family breakfast, a Valentine’s 


party. 


4. Plan a buffet menu and service for a Saturday night get-together of your 


friends. 


5. Plan a surprise meal for your family that will be served in an unusual 


Manner. 


VOCABULARY 


table etiquette 
individual cover 
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table appointments 
table decorations 


informal meal service © 
buffet service 
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17 Making Good Meals Better 
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15 Packing a Lunch 





(4 Cooking Around the World 


home develops cooking skills and, at the 
same time, teaches responsibility. Courtesy 
American Gas Association. 


éj Starting supper before the family comes 
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Looking at My 


Eating together is one of the most 
enjoyable parts of family living. It is 
often the only time during the day when 
all members of the family can get to- 
gether. 

Meal time is usually a happy time. 
Everyone tells about the happenings of 








Family's Meals 


the day. Your father may talk about 
items he has read in the newspaper that 
he thinks will be of interest to the family. 
Plans for the day or evening may be dis- 
cussed. Your small brother may tell his 
latest joke or riddle. Everything com- 
bines to strengthen family unity. 


a 


. 
Sten, 





\ 





Fig. 8-1. The people of many lands have given us recipes. 


The Origin of Foods. The meals 
- we eat with our family have so many 
meanings—if we look for them. Have 
you ever thought about the origin of the 
foods served at your table? Take a din- 
ner. The potatoes may have been grown 
in your own garden, or in Idaho or Maine. 
The meat may have come from Nebraska 
or Colorado. The vegetables may also be 
home-grown. If frozen or canned they 
may have come from New Jersey, Mary- 
land, or Florida. The makings of your 
father’s favorite cup of coffee came from 
Brazil. If you had fruit for dessert, it 
may have been grown in your own or- 
chard, or in the southern or southwestern 
states. If you had spice cake, the spices 
found their way to your table from the 
Far East, thousands of miles away. 

If you look further, you begin to 
realize that many people helped to pre- 
pare your food before it ever reached 
your table. The farmers who produced 
the food have spent many hours to bring 
you variety in your meals. Many men and 
women labored in canneries and factories 
to speed the food along to you. In addi- 
tion, boats, trucks, planes, and _ trains 
transported the food to your stores so you 
could purchase it. Can you think of other 
people who were responsible for the food 
you ate today? 

Family Eating Traditions. Some 
families add to the interest of their meals 
by observing certain traditions. A tra- 
dition is something done repeatedly and 
always in the same manner over a con- 
siderable period of time. The way you 
have breakfast may be a tradition. Do 
you sit at the table together or does each 
one serve himself when he is ready? You 
may reserve special foods for certain days. 


One family has chicken prepared in vari- 
ous ways every Sunday. Another is very 
fond of corned beef and cabbage and eats 
it every Monday night. Another has 
baked beans for lunch on Saturday noons. 
Do you have any special food days? 


Fig. 8-2. We have certain times for meals. 





Have you ever thought about why 
we eat at the times we do? Who decided 
that the evening meal should be at six 
o'clock and lunch at noon? In some 
homes these meal times vary. If certain 
members of your family work at odd 
hours, they might eat their dinner in the 
mornings. Scientists tell us that primitive 
man ate when he was hungry and when- 
ever he could find food. As civilization 
progressed and people began to plan their 
days, definite hours were set for meals. 


By now, eating at certain times has be- » 


come a habit. Have you ever had to wait 
for your dinner long past the usual hour? 
Weren't you hungry? 
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Fig. 8-3. We think of foods as belonging to certain meals. | Courtesy Campbell 


Soup Company; Minute Rice. 


Certain Foods for Certain Meals. 
Another habit we have acquired is that 
of associating certain foods with certain 
meals. When you think of breakfast, you 
think of fruit, fruit juices, cereals, toast, 


and eggs, even though you may have oc- 
casional light suppers of the same foods. 
Cereals are also used as ingredients in 
dishes for other meals, for casserole top- 
ping, or in desserts. However, they are 





Fig. 8-4. Although we think of cereal as a breakfast food, it might be used for breading 
meat, as a base for serving meat, or as a topping for vegetables or ice cream. Courtesy 


Kellogg Company. 


served differently and we do not think 
of them as belonging to breakfast. We 
are no less definite about our main meal: 
we like to have meat and vegetables. 

Salad is a food that is served for 
lunch, dinner, or supper, but we don't 
serve it for breakfast in America. In the 
past, soup was considered a luncheon or 
dinner dish but now many people like 
hot soup for breakfast. We had to be 
sold the idea, however, because we were 
so used to thinking of soups as belonging 
to other meals. 

Of course, some people eat foods at 
times when they seem to be completely 
out of place. For example, cheese sand- 
wiches for breakfast. Would any of the 
foods eaten at your family meals seem 
strange for this reason? 

Food Groups. Here is another 
thought for you. Do you group foods 
under certain headings? For example, do 
you say, “That’s a salad”’—“That’s a des- 
sert.” Have you ever come upon a food 
that you didn’t know how to classify? 
Your breakfast oatmeal might be thinned 
with broth and served as a soup. Other 
breakfast cereals might be used in des- 
serts. Fruit salad is sometimes used as 
a dessert. Are there any foods that con- 
fuse you? 

Have you ever thought about the 
order in which we eat food? We think of 
soup or an appetizer of fruit or vegetable 
juice as being served at the beginning 
of the meal. Dessert is at the end of the 
meal, although your younger sister or 
brother may clamor to eat it at the be- 
ginning. When do members of your 
family like to have their tea or coffee— 
at the beginning, middle, or end of the 
meal? Are any members of your family 


fussy about the order in which they have 
their food? In some homes where cereal] 
and eggs are eaten for breakfast, some 
of the family may eat their cereal first 
and eggs last, while others may reverse 
the order. 





have favorite 
Courtesy American Spice Trade 


Fig. 8-5. Many families 
spices. 
Association. 


Food Seasoning Is Important. 
Does your family have definite ideas 
about the proper seasoning for food? 
When you help prepare food for meals, 
do you have to watch that you don’t get 
the potatoes too salty for your father, or 
remember that your brother doesn't like 
cinnamon in his apple sauce? Sometimes 
family members show their individual 
preferences after they get to the table. 
Maybe your sister likes mustard on hot 
dogs and your brother wants catsup on 
his hamburgers. Your grandfather may 
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Fig. 8-6. A bean pot may have many dif- 


ferent uses. Soup might be served in it. 
Courtesy Campbell Soup Company. 


want olive oil on his lettuce. What, if 
anything, do you add to your food? What 
do you have to remember when you set 
the table so that everyone can season his 
food to his taste? 

Certain Dishes for Certain Foods. 
Is your family particular about the way 
food is served? Maybe your younger sis- 
ter wants a certain bowl for her cereal. 
Have you ever felt that dessert tasted 
better in the dishes that Aunt Sarah gave 
you? Do you have certain dishes that you 
use only on special occasions? What kind 
of food is served in them? In some fam- 
ilies there may be a punch bowl that is 
used only at holiday times. In other 
families there may be a special platter or 
bowl that has been in your family many 
years and is highly treasured. This dish 
may be used on special occasions for serv- 
ing food. If it belonged to your father’s 
family, the sight of the dish may set him 
to telling stories about his childhood, 
about his grandfather, or other stories 


about his past. The same may be true 
for your mother. When you visit your 
grandparents you may be interested to 
see which dishes have special meaning 
to them. 

We are inclined to classify dishes in 
the same way we do foods. We think of 
certain dishes for soup, for salad, for serv- 
ing meat, and for drinking coffee. We 
don’t serve roast beef in a cereal bowl. 
Our dishes are selected to make the serv- 
ing of a food easy. 





Fig. 8-7. Glass is right for serving fruit. 
Candlewick Pattern, Courtesy Imperial Glass 
Corporation, Bellaire, Ohio. 


Through years of custom we use 
certain dishes for certain food. What the 
dish is made of makes a difference too. 
We usually think of glass for serving fruit 
—glasses for fruit juice, glass sauce dishes 
for cooked or fresh fruit, and glass plates 
for fruit salad. Sometimes we use a dif- 
ferent kind of plate for a salad of fruit. 
We think of silver vegetable dishes or a 
silver teapot as suitable for company or 
for a meal that we eat in leisure. In many 


Fig. 8-8. Each family has its 
own way of serving meals. 
Courtesy Bell Telephone 
Company (Koeler family 


kitchen in Indianapolis). 


homes inexpensive pottery dishes are 
used for breakfast, snacks, or regular 
meals eaten in the kitchen. This leaves 
“the best dishes”—possibly china—for 
dinner or company. If you live in a small 
city apartment, space may limit the num- 
ber and kinds of dishes you have. You 
may have one set. 

The Serving of Food. There may 
be other points about your family meals 
that have not been brought to your at- 
tention. Who serves the food at your 
house? Is it placed on the table for every- 
one to help himself? Does your father 
serve some foods and your mother the 
rest? Maybe you serve the plates in the 
kitchen and bring them to the table. 
What type of service is used in your 
home? Why does it seem to be a part of 
the way your family lives? 

Do you have other little customs like 
everyone freshening up before a meal— 
combing hair, putting on a clean dress 
or shirt if necessary? Maybe you gather 
in the living room before you go to the 
table. Who tells you when the meal is 
ready? On some farms a big bell is rung 
to bring everyone in from the fields. Do 


you say some kind of grace at the table? 
Different family members may take turns 
saying grace. Or there may be a silent 
grace. In some homes grace is said only 
on certain religious or holiday occasions. 
Perhaps you don’t say grace in your home. 
These are all customs upon which each 
family decides for itself. 





M 


Fig. 8-9. Table manners vary in different 
parts of the world. The English hold their 
forks differently than we do. 


Table Manners. Many of us are 
taught certain table manners at home. 
Maybe your mother has asked you to sit 
up straight and not slouch over the table. 
Your father may have suggested that you 
use a fork instead of a spoon for a certain 
food. You may have been told always 
to have the prongs down when holding 
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Fig. 8-10. Maybe there is something in your 
kitchen that came from your grandmother's 


kitchen. Courtesy The Dromedary Company, 
Division of National Biscuit Company. 


a fork with your left hand. Have sug- 
gestions ever been made to you while 
you were eating? What were some of 
them? Do you realize that many of your 
table manners have been taught to you 
at the family table? 

Good Kitchen Equipment Is Es- 
sential. The kind and condition of 
kitchen equipment may to some extent 
determine a family’s daily menus. An 
oven that doesn’t bake very well will 
probably mean fewer oven-cooked foods. 
If there is a freezer, many meals may be 
prepared ahead of time. Fish, for ex- 
ample, may be enjoyed several months 
after being caught. 

Certain pots and pans are used for 
certain dishes. You may bake beans in a 
bean pot that has been in your family 
for a long time or in one that your father 
bought at an auction sale. Many of the 
articles in a kitchen have a story con- 
nected with them. The egg beater that 
everyone likes to use may have been a 


present to your mother. Your grand- 
mother may have given the roaster to 
your parents when they were married. 
Take a look in your kitchen. What is in- 
teresting about the things that you use 
every day? 

Who prepares the food for eating? 
Does everyone have a task? Does your 
father do special things? In some homes 
the father is the one who can best tell 
when the potatoes are done. Does your 
brother have a hamburger specialty that 
he prepares for the family? Who pours 
the water for the table? Who clears the 
table? Is it one person's responsibility or 
do several family members help? 





Fig. 8-11. 


You may help other family mem- 
bers prepare meals in your house. Courtesy 


American Gas Association. 


Food Preferences. Something else 
-that determines what a family will eat is 
the likes and dislikes of family members. 
Have you ever heard someone say that 
fish is not eaten at his home because his 
mother does not like it? Are you happy 
when you come home from school and 
see that you are going to have beef stew? 
What about your family? Which foods 
do they like the best? What is their fa- 
vorite food? What is disliked? How do 
these likes and dislikes affect what is 
eaten in your home? 

When a member of your family is 
on a diet, your meals may be changed. 
If your mother decides she wants to lose 
weight, the whole family may be eating 
a great many salads and few desserts. If 
your grandparents are living with you and 
must be careful of the amount of salt 
put in their food, much of what you eat 
may have to be seasoned after it is 
brought to the table. Has anyone in your 
family ever been on a diet? How did it 
affect your meals? 

To Feed a Family Is Costly. The 
family budget will also influence what we 
eat. When your family wishes to save 
for some purpose, the kind of food you 
eat may be different during the period of 
saving. It will still be very nutritious, no 
doubt, but you will see less expensive 
foods on the table. If your father wants 
to repay a loan or if it is income tax time, 
it may be necessary for the family to save 
on the kind of food eaten. 

On the other hand, the family may 
splurge to celebrate a happy event. If 
you bring home an especially good report 
card, your mother may decide to make 

our favorite dessert for you. If your 
father has had a good crop, made a suc- 





Fig. 8-12. Some families have a reputation 
for the preparation of a certain food. In one 
family it is pancakes. Does your family have 
a specialty? Courtesy Tabasco. 


cessful sale, or had a raise in pay, the 
family may mark the occasion with a 
steak or turkey dinner. For which rea- 
sons do you have special dishes at your 
house? 

Special Family Foods. Have you 
ever thought about the foods that are 
eaten only when the family is alone— 
never when company is around? Some 
people don’t like to serve vegetables with 
a strong odor, such as boiled cabbage or 
onions, when they plan to have company. 
Other foods usually served only to the 
family may include liver, spare ribs, 
sauerkraut, or tripe. Your family may 
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Fig. 8-13. 


have good friends who like to join you 
when you serve these foods. However, 
you would probably avoid serving them 
to a special guest whose tastes you were 
not sure of. Sometimes when you are 
by yourselves you may have a one-dish 
meal—a big stew with vegetables, a thick 
soup that is eaten with French bread, or 
a casserole that is a family favorite. 
Guests Influence Meals. Think 
about the changes made in the family 
menu when company is expected. The 
extent of the changes depends upon the 
importance attached to the guest. The 


It is fun to have company for meals. Courtesy Oneida Silversmiths. 


table may be set more carefully. The nap- 
kins may be linen instead of paper. The 
food may be served more attractively and 
have garnishes added. Usually there are 
some extras. These may be hot rolls, some 
of mother’s best jams or preserves, or a 
more expensive meat. What do you do 
about company meals at your house? 
Even an unexpected guest will bring some 
additions to the table which were not 
planned previously. 

Eating Meals Out. Statistics from 
public eating places show us that more 
people are eating meals away from home. 





You might surprise your family by preparing Sunday morning breakfast. See Chapter 10. 
Courtesy Florida Citrus Commission and Tabasco. 


How many of these vegetables 
do you recognize? See 
Chapter 11. Courtesy Dudley- 
Anderson-Yutzy. 





BR reece ecient 





Nutritious fruits and vegetables may be prepared in appetizing ways. See Chapter 11. 
Courtesy Florida Citrus Commission. 





Fig. 8-14. Sometimes a family will have a meal away from home. Courtesy Howard D. 
Johnson Company. 


Does your family eat some meals out? 
How often? Is it planned or do circum- 
stances determine when you will eat away 
from home? Do any special problems tend 
to arise when your family eats out? If so, 
how may they be avoided in the future? 


THINKING IT OVER 


Can you see now that a meal in your 
home isn’t a matter of just sitting down 
to the table and eating? There are many 
influences on what and where we eat. 
Studying your own family’s habits can 
be one very fascinating pastime. 


1. Can you trace the beginning of an eating custom in your family? Did it 
begin when you moved into a new home? Was it after your baby sister 
was born? Did your grandmother make a suggestion? Did your mother 


get an idea from a neighbor? 


2. How is your family different from your neighbors in the way they eat? 


How are they alike? 


8. Who are the guests who come to your house? Are they relatives? Are 
they persons who work with your mother and father? Are they members 
of some organization to which your parents belong? Who is the most 
interesting guest who comes to your house and why do you think he or 


she is interesting? 
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THINGS TO DO 


if 


2. Make a list of meats that might be served at home. Classify them as 
follows: 
a. Meats to be served only to the family. 
b, Meats to be served when close friends are guests. 
c. Meats to be served for very special guests. 
3. Take a dish like strawberry shortcake. How might you serve it for: 
a. A family dinner. 
b. A company dessert. 
c. A party. 
What changes might be made in serving dishes, garnishes, size of serv- 
ings, and the like for the above purposes? 

4, What are your favorite foods when you eat out? 

5. Imagine that you could look into a kitchen and see many kinds of food. ° 
Which of the following do you like? Dislike? Are there some foods 
which you neither like nor dislike, but are indifferent to? Check how you 
feel about these foods, using the “L” column for those you like, the “I” 
column for those you are indifferent to, the “D” column for those you 
dislike, and the “N” column for those you have never tasted. 

FOOD L I D N 
= | 
Biscuits 
Cornbread are 
Pumpernickel ee Gee ae 
Raisin it) Sl De ee 
Rye +f 4 
White eS ea 
Whole wheat Sa aoe a 
Others a es ee as 

2 Beet 

Cornflakes 

Puffed cereals it Sak ee: 
Rolled oats Foci] bees bese Pen 
Sugar coated cereals eves | haat Sy a 


Make a scrapbook, a poster, a bulletin board display, or draw a series 
of cartoons describing all the influences on your family’s eating. 


FOOD 


Wheat flakes 
Others 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 
American cheese 
Butter 
Buttermilk 
Cottage cheese 
Cream 
Dried milk 
Milk 
Others 

FISH AND SEA FOOD 
Bluefish 
Catfish 
Cod 
Lobster 
Oysters 
Salmon 
Scallops 
Shrimp 
Trout 
Tuna 
Others 

FRUITS 
Apricots 
Avocado 
Bananas 
Cherries 
Grapes 
Melon 
Nectarines 
Peaches 
Plums 
Raspberries 
Strawberries 
Others 

MEATS AND POULTRY 
Beef 
Calves brains 
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FOOD L I D N 
Chicken Hf fe 
Duck Fie babel bess] 
Goose a AO ee ee 
Heart ee he 
Lamb ames 
chs == 
Pork 
Sweetbreads Pees GS 
Turkey | ne SS 
Veal ee en ee 
Venison ee ee eee 
Others | | ioe iid 
VEGETABLES ies leery 
Asparagus 
Beets ee ee eS 
Broccoli 2 ee 
Cabbage ee ee 
Carrots es es ee 
Cauliflower ee ee ee 
Lettuce ae es a 
Lima beans ——+— 
Peas jaan f wep tn sommes 
Squash (eet ated etn peas sca 
Spinach |. | 
String beans ee ee es 
Others | —— fe | ei 
MISCELLANEOUS = SSSiaa 
Cocoa 
Eggs pa | ae es 
Margarine | Se etre | eae 
Salad dressing hoa | eee | ee 
Others += | + a | ree 


© 
© 
n 
° 
3 
= 
° 
jon 
_— 
i 


In which group are most of your dislikes? Can you give ar 
liking these foods? 


VOCABULARY 
tradition cinnamon roaster 
primitive punch bowl specialty 
broth auction garnish 





Before You Cook 


Some of you have cooked at home. 
You may have helped your mother in the 
kitchen or your father when he cooked 
in the back yard or on a picnic. You 
may have helped your married sister or 
a neighbor prepare a meal. Perhaps you 
have been so busy with other activities 
that you have not had time to cook. 
Whatever your experience, it might be 
well to think about some rules that will 
guide you in becoming a good cook. 
Rules are important and serve as a blue- 
print of the best way to do things. And 
rules can be fun. 

Reading Recipes. First, you will 
need to know how to read recipes. A rec- 
ipe consists of a list of ingredients with 
detailed directions for - cooking them. 
Each ingredient and each step is im- 
portant. Look at this recipe for scrambled 
eggs. Notice that there is a list of in- 
gredients at the top with an amount for 
each. This is followed by a list of direc- 
tions. Do you have any questions about 
recipes? - 


6 
4 
VY, 
V2 


Ii 


thaper Y 


SCRAMBLED EGGS 


eggs 

tablespoons milk 

teaspoon salt 

tablespoon butter or margarine 


Fill the bottom of the double boiler 
half full of hot water and put it over 
low heat on the range. 


. Break the eggs into a mixing bowl. 


. Beat the eggs with a fork until the 


whites and yellows are well mixed. 


. Add milk and salt. Then stir very well. 


. Put butter or margarine in the top of 


the double boiler. Put the top of the 
double boiler into the bottom of the 
double boiler. 


. When the butter or margarine is melted, 


pour in the eggs you have just stirred. 


. Keep stirring with a wooden spoon. 


Keep scraping the bottom and sides of 
the double boiler. 
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Fig. 9-1. Break eggs into a bowl. Stir in liquid and seasonings. Keep pushing eggs 
back as they cook. Photo by George Lazarnick; Courtesy McCall’s Magazine. 


8. The eggs are done when they are firm— 
but still fairly soft and creamy. Don’t 
let them get hard and watery: then they 
are done too much. 


9. Divide the eggs into four ser¥ings. Put 
on warm plates. Serve at once—nobody 
likes cold eggs! 


To stir 





To keep the ingredients moving in a circle, 
by the use of a spoon or fork. 


a 


<a <> 
To beat YZ 


To stir with a quick, repetitive, over-and- 
under motion, or to stir very rapidly. 


10. Scrambled eggs may be cooked in a fry- 
ing pan over very low heat instead of 
using a double boiler. 

Cooking Terms. Now look at other 
recipes in home or school cookbooks. Do 
you notice words that you do not under- 
stand? Perhaps this list will help you. 


To boil 





To cook in water, causing bubbles to rise to 
the surface. 


To combine 





To mix two or more ingredients together 
while stirring. To beat with an egg beater. 


To turn a substance into liquid by heating. 


To roll a rolling pin over dough in all direc- 
tions. 


To sift 





To place dry ingredients in a sifter and 
shake into a bowl or onto waxed paper. 


To slice 


To blend 





To combine several ingredients until well 
mixed. 


To cream 





To cut down the center of the batter with 
a spoon or whip and gently bring mixture 
To soften butter, margarine, or shortening up and over. Repeat until well blended. 
with the back of a wooden or mixing spoon. Usually done when adding beaten egg white. 
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Equipment for Cooking. Certain ments and see how many you can identify 
equipment is necessary if we are to be by their uses. Can you think of other 
successful in our cooking. Place a sheet uses—perhaps special uses that you your- 
of paper over the names of these imple- self have found for the implements? 


Spatula ——_ 
D i : 
ae ere. Sure To remove cake and cookies from a pan; 
, V2, Va, Ya cups. : 
et rl to level flour, sugar, and the like when 


measuring. 
To measure flour, sugar, cereal, and other 


ingredients. za 
Paring knife 


Measuring spoons: 
1 tablespoon 
1 teaspoon To peel fruits and vegetables. 
Y2 teaspoon 
Y% teaspoon 
Pastry blender X 
To measure fat, sugar, flour, and the like. Q 


To mix flour and fat for muffins, biscuits, and 
pie crusts. 
Liquid 
measuring cup 
Rubber scraper 


To measure milk, water, vegetable or fruit 
juices, and other liquids. To clean batter from sides of a bowl. 


SP 
Mixing bowls Baking sheet 
Ss see, 
To mix ingredients in a recipe. To bake cookies and biscuits. 
= ee i a 
ooden spoon or = 


To stir hot foods that are cooking, and for To stir coarse cereals; to pick up vegetables 
other stirring. ; and fruit; to test if vegetables are done. 


Grater 


N \ 


To shred cheese and lemon rind finely. 


eo © 


To cut biscuit and cookie dough into dif- 
ferent shapes. 


Biscuit 
and cookie cutter 





Electric blender 


ee 
Se) 


To mix juices, make milk shakes, chop nuts, 
and mix other liquids by the use of electricity. 


ws 


To bake cakes. 


To bake cakes, corn bread, coffee cake, and 
brownies. 


Cake pan 


Flour sifter 





To sift flour. 


Rolling pin 
and bread board 


To roll biscuits and pie crust; to crush crackers 
or toast for crumbs. 


Vegetable brush 





To clean vegetables and some fruits. 


To bake pie and coffee cake. 


Double boiler =a 


To cook over water food that requires a 
low temperature, such as milk puddings. 






Pancake turner 


To turn pancakes and meat patties. 
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Electric mixer 





To mix batter and dough, and make icings. 


Cake cooler a 


To cool cake, cookies, and pies when they 
come from the oven. 


Lea © @ 
Co @ 


Muffin pan 


To bake muffins and cup cakes. 


Oblong pan ea 


To bake cakes and coffee cakes. 


Egg beater fF 


To beat eggs and make milk shakes. 


Casserole 





To bake mixtures of meat and vegetables 
and a sauce. 


Pha ut = 


To brush melted butter on rolls. 


Saucepan ? | 


To cook meat, fruit, or vegetables in water. 


Thermometer 


eae ee 


To test temperature of oven and cooked 
candy and meat. 


Kitchen son PO 


To cut string, paper, and other food wrap- 
pings. 


When you think you can understand 
* the terms used in recipes and are familiar 
with the equipment you will use in cook- 
ing, the next rule concerns measuring. 
In reading a recipe you notice that it may 
call for a certain amount of flour, sugar, 
tomatoes, salt, or other ingredients. 
Through careful experimentation experts 
have discovered the best ways to measure, 





Fig. 


— \EB . 


and it is well to follow their advice if you 
want to avoid failures when you prepare 
your favorite dishes. A little too much 
salt or not enough flour may ruin your 
plans to surprise your friends with an 
after-school snack. 

Study the following illustrations care- 
fully. Then practice measuring flour, 
sugar, salt, and other ingredients. 


9-2. 


pn) 
aa 


\ 


er 


Flour—Sift flour through the sifter once onto a plate or waxed paper. Then put flour 
into a measuring cup with a spoon. (Don’t shake the cup or pack the flour!) Fill the cup 
heaping full and level off with knife. Now you have measured one cup of flour. 


Sugar 
oe 


White sugar—Sift if lumpy. Spoon it into a 
cup heaping full and level off with knife. 
You have measured one cup of white sugar. 


ea~ 


Brown sugar—Pack brown sugar into the 
cup and level off with knife. Sugar will hold 
its shape when removed from cup. 


y 


Fig. 9-4. 


3 \ 


Milk, juice, syrup—look at a liquid measuring 
cup. You will see marker lines. To measure, 
place on table and fill to proper line. 


Dy 


Vanilla or other flavoring—Use measuring 
spoons. If recipe calls for 1 teaspoon of 
vanilla, pour vanilla into spoon until full. 
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Fig. 9-7. 





Shortening—Shortening should be soft, so 
you can measure it easily. Pack it firmly in 
a cup, leaving no spaces. Level off with a 
knife. Shortening may be measured by the 
water displacement method. Fill a cup to the 
Y2 mark with water. Add shortening until 
the water comes to the top. Push the shorten- 
ing under the water. It must not stick above 
the water if you wish an accurate measure- 
ment. 


While looking through cookbooks 
you may have noticed a number of ab- 
breviations. Here are some of the com- 


mon ones: 
T. or tbsp. = tablespoon 
tore tsp: = teaspoon 
C. = cup 
f.g. — few grains, usually 


in connection with 
salt or sugar 


Another help in cooking is a familiar- 


| ity with what are known as equivalents. 
Here are examples. 


Fig. 9-8. 


3 teaspoons = 1 tablespoon 


Lob -d 


Loh 


2 cups = 1 pint 


Sey, 


4 tablespoons = % cup 


J 


4 cups = 1 quart 


WEE. 


<a 1 pound flour = 4 cups 


novel = 74S ISI 


VP 1 pound sugar =2 cups 


% pound shortening = ¥2 cup 


N) SHORTENING] = Ww 


TABLE OF EQUIVALENTS 


16 tbsps. = +l 
8-10 egg whites= 1 
1 tbsp. flour = %4 
al 


cup 
cup 
tbsp. cornstarch 
tbsp. granular 
tapioca 
= 2 tbsps. granular 
cereals 
icup dour “=~ ve 
= 1 
= 1 
1% 
1% 


cup corn meal 

cup graham flour 
cup rye flour 
cups bran 

cups bread crumbs 
cup rolled oats 

3 tbsps., approxi- 
mately 


II 


| 
— 


Juice of 1 lemon 


| 


Now you may feel that you are ready 
to go into the classroom or into your 
kitchen at home and cook. But there are 
some other rules that must be observed. 
These rules directly concern you. 


RULE 


1. Use a pot holder to pick up hot dishes. 
2. Keep your hair out of your eyes. 


Put hot pans on a heat-resistant surface. 

Stir hot foods with a wooden spoon. 

Cut away from you. 

Watch your fingers when cutting. 

Wipe up things that spill on the floor, 

like fat or water. 

. Keep apron strings or ruffles away 

from flames. 

9. Turn handles of saucepans away from 
the edge of the range. 

10. Wash knives separately from other 
dishes. 

11. Don’t use aprons or towels for pot- 
holders. 

12. Keep cupboard doors closed. 


ae OE SAT eee 


Co 


The way you dress for cooking is im- 
portant. In class you will discuss the best 
kind of clothes to wear. Some kind of 
wash clothes is best. At home it is ad- 
visable to wear some kind of play clothes 
or something that will wash easily. Girls 
should pin back their hair or tie it with 
a ribbon. Boys might like to wear a chef's 
cap. 

Scrub your hands and nails until they 
are very clean. Wipe them dry so that 
bowls and things will not slip out of your 
hands. You will make a better cook if 
you are neat and clean. 

There are a few safety rules which 
are well to bear in mind. They are listed 
below with reasons for following them. 
Find other good reasons why each is im- 
portant. 

Are there other safety rules that are 
important? 


WHY IT IS FOLLOWED 


So you won't burn your hands. 

So you can see and won't have accidents. 
Also, so you won't touch your hair with your 
hands. 

So table tops will not be marked. 

Metal spoons get hot and burn you. 

So you will avoid accidents. 

So you won't cut yourself. 

So you wont slip and fall. 


So your clothing won't catch fire. 


So you wont knock them off and scald 
yourself. 
So you won't cut yourself. 


Very dangerous: they are too thin and you'll 
burn yourself. 
So you won't bump your head. 
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Maybe your mother complains when- 
ever you cook because the kitchen is a 
shambles when you finish. Cleaning up 
is something that should be done as you 
work and not left to the end. Here are a 
few good rules to remember so your 
mother will be pleased to have you in the 
kitchen and your teacher will praise you 
in the laboratory. All good cooks practice 
these rules. 


A CODE FOR A GOOD COOK 


1. A Good Cook Is Clean. 

a. Always wash hands upon entering the 
kitchen. Wash hands whenever nec- 
essary. 

b. Nails should be especially clean. In- 
spect them before preparing food. 

c. When coughing or sneezing, turn 
head away from food. 

d. Whenever a handkerchief or tissue is 
used, hands should be washed care- 
fully with soap and water. 

e. Soak dishes before washing them. Put 
egg, milk, and flour dishes into cold 
water, and dishes with grease or 
sugar into hot water. 

f. Return all containers to their proper 
places with the lids tight. 

g. Keep the table, sink, cupboard count- 
ers, and other working space free 
from clutter, crumbs, and spills. 

h. Wipe up or sweep the floor when any- 
thing has been spilled. 

i. Keep a sponge or damp cloth handy 
to wipe your working space. 

j. Do not put your hands to your face 
or hair while cooking. 

k. A good cook leaves a clean kitchen. 

2. A Good Cook Uses a Tasting Spoon. 

a. Use a special spoon for tasting which 
is never placed in the bowl, pan, or 
container holding food. Use the mix- 
ing spoon to put food onto the tasting 


spoon. Do not touch the tasting spoon 
while transferring food from the mix- 
ing spoon or allow the spoons to 
touch each other. 

3. A Good Cook Knows Equipment. 

a. Three points are important: know 
how to use equipment, where to find 
it, and how to identify each piece. 

4. A Good Cook Knows How to Use a 

Range and Oven. 

5. A Good Cook Measures Accurately All 

Ingredients. 

6. A Good Cook Remembers Simple Meas- 
urements and Equivalents. 
7. A Good Cook Uses Tested Recipes. 

a. Sources of tested recipes and reliable 

cookbooks are known to a good cook. 
8. A Good Cook Works Efficiently. 

a. A plan is made for work. 

b. A tray is used to carry ingredients or 
equipment. 

c. All ingredients and equipment are 
assembled before cooking. 

9. A Good Cook Uses Safety Measures in 
the Kitchen. 


Here are additional reminders. Read 
your recipe carefully and if you are 
puzzled about anything, ask for help. Col- 
lect all the necessary ingredients and 
equipment before you start. If you plan 
to bake something, turn on your oven 
before you start your recipe. Reread all 
the rules given here. Watch the clock 
carefully if time is mentioned in your di- 
rections. Correct timing means the differ- 
ence between undercooking and over- 
cooking. And don’t skip any of the direc- 
tions. 

By this time you may be fairly dizzy 
with so many rules. In a game like base- 
ball you have many rules too, but that 
does not stop you from enjoying the game, 
does it? And so it is with cooking. 


Cooking, however, is always for a 
purpose. Most of the cooking you will 
do will be in relation to the preparation of 
meals. Maybe you have watched your 
mother prepare meals and it looked very 
easy. Actually your mother was keeping 
many points in mind as she cooked. Here 
are some of the most important points 
she may have used. 


POINTS IN PLANNING MEALS 


1. Use of Recipes. 

a. Consider the number of servings, 
length of time for preparation, kind 
of ingredients, equipment needed, 
changes to be made in recipe, and 
best ways to follow the directions. 


THINGS TO DO 


. Type of Food to Be Prepared. 
ae 


Will mixes and ready-prepared food 
be used or will food be prepared at 
home? 


. Characteristics of Your Family. 


a. What they like and dislike in foods. 
b. Religious and national background. 
c. Amount of money you have to spend 
on food. 
d. Where you live. 
. Effect of Season of the Year. 
. Menu. 
a. Avoid repetition. 
b. Pay attention to color, texture, and 
shape. 
c. Serve foods that are simple but well 
prepared. 
d. Use foods in season. 


1, Examine cookbooks at school and home. Try to find recipes for some 
of your favorite dishes. Which cookbook do you like best? Share your 


ideas with your classmates. 


2. Make a game out of seeing how many kinds of equipment you can 


identify in the classroom or at home. 


3. Try measuring the following: 
. A cup of sugar 

. A tablespoon of shortening 
. Acup of water 

. ¥% teaspoon of margarine 


. 4% cup of brown sugar 
. 1 cup of flour 
. ¥ cup of cereal for cooking 


m0q mOoaoo0 ® 


. A teaspoon of extract or flavoring like vanilla 
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Chapter / 4, 
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Helping with Saturday Lunch 


and Sunday Brunch 


There are many times when you can 
give a hand in the preparation of family 
meals. You probably help with the even- 
ing meal when you come home from 
school. Of course, you can help every day 
during vacations. Since you are now in 
school every day, you can help most on 
Saturdays and Sundays. Let us take a 
look at some of the ways in which you 
can help on these days. 

There will be times when you may 
prepare one or two dishes of the meal; 
at other times, if the rest of your family is 
busy doing something else, you may be 
responsible for the whole meal. Whatever 
your responsibility, your mother will be 
glad to help you plan your approach to it, 
or will make suggestions on how it can be 
handled most effectively. 

Preparing Lunch on Saturday. Sup- 
pose we start with lunch on Saturday. 
There are many things you will have to 


think about before you start to cook. For 
instance, is Saturday lunch a hearty meal 
because the family has been busy all morn- 
ing? Perhaps your father has been work- 
ing in the garden or doing some repair 
work on the house or in the apartment. 
You and your sister may have been clean- 
ing house in the morning. Maybe your 
brothers have been washing the car or 
have been on a short hike. On the other 
hand, Saturday may be a lazy day at your 
house. Everyone may sleep late and not 
be very hungry when lunch time arrives. 
Your Saturdays may vary from busy to 
lazy days and you will want to plan ac- 
cordingly. 

If it is a day when everyone will be 
very hungry, plan for a meal with plenty 
of food. You might plan a number of 
menus using the following pattern as a 
guide. Check on nutritional factors to 
consider in planning meals in Chapter 4. 





Fig. 10-1. This hearty meal may be eaten 
indoors or outdoors. Courtesy Campbell 
Soup Company. 


TWO MENU PATTERNS 


LE 


2. 


Main dish, such as baked beans and 
franks, hamburgers and casserole dishes. 
A cooked vegetable and a salad, or a 
large salad, especially if the main dish 
includes vegetables in the recipe. 
Some kind of bread or roll. 

Some kind of dessert, such as fruit, a 
simple pudding, or ice cream from your 
freezer. 

Some kind of beverage, like milk, fruit 
or vegetable juice, or tea or coffee for 
your parents. 


For a lighter meal, the following plan might 
be adapted: 
1. Main dish, which might be a sandwich 


or a salad. The salad might be fruit or 


vegetable, in which case crackers and 
cheese, or a fish or meat sandwich might 
be served with it. If the salad has meat, 
fish, or cheese in it, plain toast or crack- 
ers might be served. 

2. A beverage such as a milk shake or iced 
tea. 

3. Dessert is optional. 





Fig. 10-2. A Light Lunch. Courtesy Camp- 
bell Soup Company. 


Planning Menus Suppose that we 
plan a menu and follow through the neces- 
sary steps in preparing this lunch. Here 
is a simple meal that would be easy to 
prepare: 

Tuna-nut casserole 

French bread or rolls 

Cabbage and carrot salad 

Sliced bananas and brown sugar 

Milk 

Get Your Recipes. The first step is 
to collect your recipes. Since you will 
buy the bread and the bananas, you will 
need recipes for the casserole and salad. 
Following are the recipes. 
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TUNA-NUT CASSEROLE 


SERVINGS: 6 small or 4 large 
TEMPERATURE: 325 degrees F 
BAKING TIME: 80 minutes 


1 cup dry cereal, corn or wheat flakes 

1 can condensed cream of mushroom 

soup, undiluted 

can chunk-size tuna (1 cup) 

¥2 cup peanuts, salted or unsalted 

cup diced celery 

4 cup minced onion or | tbsp. onion 
flakes 

YY tsp. salt, if nuts not salted 

Dash of pepper 


— 


— 


1. Collect all ingredients and equipment 
needed. 

2. Heat oven. 

3. Set aside % cup of the dry cereal for the 
topping. 

4. Place a layer of cereal in a well-buttered 
casserole. 

5. Alternate layers of tuna, celery, nuts, 
and soup with the cereal. 

6. Cover with remaining cereal and bake. 
This casserole may be prepared in 

individual casserole dishes and baked for 

20 minutes. Canned salmon or other 

cooked fish may be substituted for tuna. 


CABBAGE AND CARROT SALAD 


SERVINGS: 6 


2 cups cabbage, shredded 
1 cup carrots, shredded 
¥g cup mayonnaise 
1 tablespoon lemon juice or vinegar 
Yy teaspoon sugar 
Dash celery salt, if desired 
1. Shred the cabbage and carrots on a 
grater into a bowl. You might use the 
coarse plate on a food grinder and grind 
the cabbage and carrots. The vegetables 
are more attractive when grated but 
the food chopper saves time. 


2. Combine the mayonnaise, lemon juice, 
and celery salt. 

3. Mix with the carrots and cabbage until 
well combined. 

4. Serve on lettuce or other salad green for 
individual salads. If you wish to save on 
dishes, place in a large bow] and let the 
family serve themselves. 

5. Sprinkling paprika or chopped parsley 
on the salad before serving will make it 
look more attractive. 

Check Your Supplies. After you 
have become familiar with your recipes, 
check on your supplies. For this menu 
you will need the following list: 


Dry cereal Lemon juice or 
Tuna vinegar 

Peanuts Lettuce or salad 
Celery greens 

Onion or onion flakes Bananas 

Salt and pepper Brown sugar 
Cabbage Milk 

Carrots French bread 
Mayonnaise Butter or margarine 


Look in the cupboard and other 
places where you keep supplies. Place 
a check after the supplies you have on 
hand. Then see what is left. Those items 
will have to be purchased. 

Make Out Your Market Order. A 
good way of making up your market list 
is to group articles together that will be 
found in the same area in the grocery 
store. Here is what the market order for 
this meal might be like: 

1 package salted peanuts 

2 quarts of milk 

1 loaf French bread 

6 bananas 


A Schedule Is Important. Any job 
worth doing requires a schedule. This 
should include plans for marketing, prep- 


aration, serving, and clean-up. Here isa MY TIME PLAN 


suggested form. See if you can improve 
on this idea. 


Fig. 10-3. Steps in Planning a Meal. 


1. Plan your menu. 
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. Get your recipes. i 
3. Check your supplies. RE) 
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4. Make market list 
and shop. 








5. Plan your service. 


o}1Ohe 
olOlle 


6. Make a schedule 
for preparation. 





7. Serve the meal. 


8. Clean up. 





For Marketing 

Get to the store by 8:30 Saturday morning. 

Bring groceries home; put milk into re- 
frigerator. 


For Preparation 

Time: 1 hour 

1. Get out all the supplies and equipment 
needed for cooking. Look at recipes for 
clues. 

2. Light the oven. 

3. Prepare the casserole. Read recipe care- 
fully. 

4. Prepare the salad and put it into the re- 
frigerator. 

5. Set the table with napkins, place mats, 
dishes, and silver. 

6. Place the French bread in the oven to 
heat. 

7. Slice the bananas. Sprinkle with brown 
sugar. Place in the refrigerator. 

8. Pour the water. 

9. Pour the milk. 

10. Place the casserole and the salad on the 
table. 

11. Take the bread from the oven and cut 
into slices. Serve. 

12. Call the family for lunch. 


As you prepare the lunch, keep track 
of your time by jotting down how long it 
takes you to do each job. This will help 
you when planning such jobs in the fu- 
ture. Were you able to prepare this meal 
within an hour or did it take you longer? 
What would you do differently next time? 

How to Serve Lunch. The service 
of the meal will need consideration. 
Answer these questions: 

1. How will the casserole be served 
at the table? Since it is a very hot dish, 
it would not be wise to pass it around. 
Should mother or father serve? Since you 
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Fig. 10-4. Adda salad and a dessert to 
baked beans and franks for a tasty lunch. 


Top franks with pickle relish. Courtesy 


Grandma’s Molasses. 


prepared it maybe you would like to serve 
it on the plates. There may be times when 
your sister or brother might like to have 
the privilege of serving. You will have 
to decide this with your family. 

2. As was suggested in the recipe, 
the salad may be placed in a large bowl, 
or in individual plates or bowls. How 
will you serve it? You might like to serve 
it on plates at the table. 

3. Will you put the bananas at each 
place at the beginning of the meal, in 
keeping with its informality, or will you 
clear the table of the main course and 
then serve the bananas? Some of your 
family might like to have milk or cream 
on the bananas. You must plan for this. 

4, What will you do about the 
glasses of milk? Will you pour them 
ahead of time and place them on the table 
or provide a pitcher and let everyone 
pour his own? A pitcher is a good idea 
because your older brother might like to 
have seconds. 


It will be helpful to listen to the 
comments of your family. Did they like 
the meal? 

Cleaning Up After a Meal. Mem- 
bers of your family may be willing to 
help you clean up. If everyone gives a 
hand and takes food and dishes from the 
table, it will save you many steps. For 
the best method of washing dishes you 
may refer to pages 176-177. 

Planning Other Lunches. Once you 
have established a routine you will be 
able to plan and prepare other meals for 
your family. Some suggestions for the 
main dish follow. 


BEANS AND FRANKS 


SERVINGS: 4 
TEMPERATURE: 350 degrees F 
TIME: 20 minutes 


I one-lb. can baked beans in tomato 


sauce 

1 Ib. franks 

4 tsp. dry mustard or | tsp. prepared 
mustard 


1. Start heating the oven at 350 degrees F. 
2. Combine the beans and mustard in a 
144-qt. casserole. 
3. Arrange the franks on top, putting some 
of them under the beans. 
4. Bake for 20 minutes. 
A nice variation is to sprinkle with 
sharp cheese before putting in the oven. 
With this main dish you might serve 
a tossed salad, cinnamon buns, and milk. 
Another interesting main dish is 
made with hamburger. Here is the 
recipe: 


HAMBURGER CORN BAKE 


SERVINGS: 6 
TEMPERATURE: 350 degrees F 
TIME: 25 minutes 


114 Ibs. ground chuck 

* 2 tablespoons oil or bacon fat 
1 No. 2 can whole corn 

14 cup chopped green pepper 
1 No. 2 can tomatoes 

1 cup chopped onion 
1 teaspoon salt 

package corn muffin mix 


—— 


_ 


Heat the oven at 850 degrees F. 

2. Place the oil or fat in a skillet which can 
be placed in the oven later. 

3. Brown the ground chuck in the hot fat. 
Stir well. 

4, Add the green pepper, tomatoes, corn, 
onion, and salt. 

5. Prepare the corn muffin mix according 

to the directions for cornbread on the 


box. 

6. Pour the batter over the meat and vege- 
table mixture. 

7. Put in the oven and bake for 25 minutes. 

8. Serve the hamburger in pie-shaped 
wedges. 





Fig. 10-5. Cornbread on top of chili 
makes a good meat pie. Courtesy Swift 
& Company. 





Fig. 10-6. A help-yourself salad meal is al- 
ways good. Make your own combinations 
of salad ingredients and serve with a variety 
of breads and other foods. Courtesy Florida 
Citrus Commission. 


With this main dish serve a plate of 
carrot strips, celery curls, pieces of raw 
cauliflower, or whatever raw vegetable 
you have on hand. A milk frostie (see 
page 205) is good with this meal, serv- 
ing as both beverage and dessert. 

Ideas for Menus. The following 
suggestions are offered to help you in 
planning interesting Saturday lunches for 
your family. You may make any combin- 
ations you desire. 

Keep your eyes and ears open for 
luncheon ideas. The cookbooks at home 
will stimulate you. You might like to try 
some of the dishes served in the school 
cafeteria. Exchange recipes with your 
friends. You may very well gain a repu- 
tation for being the best preparer of 
lunches in your neighborhood. 
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MAIN DISH 
Left over ham 
heated in cream 
mushroom soup 
Spaghetti and 
meat balls 
Spanish rice 


Hamburgers, 
potato chips 
Thick vegetable 
soup with 
cheese, crackers 
Toasted cheese 
sandwiches 
Tuna fish salad, 
crisp rolls 
Cream of celery 
soup 


Peanut butter 
and cottage 


cheese sandwich 


Wagener 


Fig. 10-7. These dishes may be used in luncheon menus. Courtesy Campbell 


Company. 


IDEAS FOR MENUS 


SALAD 
Fruit salad 


Lettuce salad 


Lettuce-cottage 


cheese salad 


Apple-cabbage 
salad 


Tomato salad 


Sliced orange- 
banana salad 


Lettuce-tomato 
cold meat loaf 
sandwich 


Pickled beets 


DESSERT 
Cookies 


Sherbet 


Cup cakes 


Ice cream 
float 


Brownies 


Sliced 
peaches 


Fresh 


fruit 


Grapes 


BEVERAGE 
Ginger 

ale 

Milk 
Coffee 

and 

milk 

Milk shake 


Milk 
Hot cocoa 


Milk 


Buttermilk 





Soup 


Sunday Breakfast or Brunch. An- 
- other meal that is equal to your abilities 
is Sunday breakfast or brunch. Again, 
the type of meal varies with the habits of 
your family. If you are early risers, you 
prefer to have breakfast; if you like to 
sleep late, you probably have brunch. 
Brunch is a word coined from combining 
breakfast and lunch. The differences be- 
tween breakfast and brunch are slight. 
For instance, fruit is sometimes served 
for dessert at brunch instead of at the 
beginning of the meal. Dishes that are 
suitable for+lunch may be served for 
brunch. Suppose we take a simple menu 
pattern and see how you might change it 
from a breakfast menu to a brunch menu. 


BREAKFAST MENU PATTERN 


Fruit in season or fruit juice 
Dry cereal if family so desires 
Egg or meat dish 

Coffee cake or other bread 
Coffee for your parents 

Milk for you 





Fig. 10-8. 


Fruit may be served in many 
ways for breakfast. Courtesy Ralston Purina 
‘Company. 


For fruit juice you might use fresh, 
frozen, or canned orange, tomato, grape- 
fruit, or tangerine juice. For variety you 
might combine some of the fruit juices, 
such as orange and grapefruit juices. 
Sliced banana with orange juice poured 
over it is also a pleasant change. Fresh 
fruits in season, such as sliced peaches, 
strawberries, or other types of berries, 
and different kinds of melon are very 
popular. Your family may have other 


preferences. 





Fig. 10-9. A variety of breads are avail- 
able for breakfast. 


For bread you might use toast, 
coffee cake baked by your mother and 
put in the freezer, cinnamon buns, or hot 
rolls. Some members of your family might 
like jam, marmalade, or some other type 
of spread with their bread. Honey is also 
very tasty. 

There are many main dishes from 
which you may choose. Eggs in some 
form are eaten in most homes. Eggs can 
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Fig. 10-10. Some ways to serve eggs for brunch. 


Poultry and Egg National Board. 


be fried, soft-cooked, poached, scrambled, 
baked, or made into an omelet. If hard- 
cooked, they may be sliced or diced and 
served in a sauce. Undiluted canned 
soup or a white sauce may be used. 
Which kind of eggs does your family like 
best? 

The most common beverage for 
breakfast is coffee, although tea is served 
in many homes. Hot milk or cocoa are 
served occasionally. 

A Simple Breakfast Menu. With 
this pattern in mind, let us plan a simple 
breakfast menu that your family might 
enjoy. Here is a suggestion for you. 


BREAKFAST MENU 


Grapefruit and pineapple juices 
Assorted dry cereals 

Scrambled eggs 

Coffee cake 

Coffee and milk 


Look over your menu and decide if 
you can do any preparation the night be- 
fore. You might choose the cereals you 
will serve. The mats you plan to use on 





Courtesy Campbell Soup Company; 


the table might be selected. Check to see 
that the fruit juice is placed in the 
refrigerator. 

The next morning you will heat the 
coffee cake in the oven and place the 
cereals on the table. Use the recipe for 
scrambled eggs on page 89. Do not 
cook the eggs until your family is ready 
to eat. The eggs can be cooked while 
the juice and cereal is being eaten. If it 
is family custom to have everyone sitting 
at the table during breakfast, you might 
cook the eggs last and then put them in 
a covered vegetable dish or casserole to 
keep them hot. Your mother might make 
the coffee for you this time, but you will 
want to learn so you can prepare it for 
your father should your mother be away. 

If your family likes to have brunch, 
the menu may be the same or you might 
like to make some changes. Some family 
members are not interested in cereal for 
brunch. Often the family will drink the 
fruit juice first or have a dish of fresh 
fruit at the close of the meal. To make 
the scrambled eggs more substantial and 
tastier, grated cheese, diced bologna, or 


bits of bacon or ham might be added. 
- Serving the scrambled eggs over hot split 
frankfurters or with sausage will also 
make them more appealing. 

Serving at All Hours. In some 
families members arise at different hours. 
This may mean serving breakfast at 
different times. It would be helpful of 
you to offer to take over this responsi- 
bility whenever other family members 
ask to be relieved. In such circumstances, 


THINKING IT OVER 


you would have to cook each one’s eggs 
when he is ready for them. Perhaps some 
other type of preparation, such as soft- 
cooking or frying, would be more suit- 
able. 

During vacations you might be re- 
sponsible for the family breakfast during 
the week. The same may be true for 
lunches. By helping mother at first, you 
will be able to take on more and more 
responsibility. 


1. Think about ways in which breakfast can be a good starter for the day. 
Think not only of the food you eat but of your attitudes about eating 
breakfast, and the kind of person you are early in the morning. 

9. Think about the food that different members of your family eat for 
breakfast. Is the preparation simple for your mother? Do some members 
eat the same breakfast every morning? 


THINGS TO DO 


1. Collect menus by permission from hotels, restaurants, diners, and other 
eating places. What are characteristics of their breakfast menus? Con- 
sider each food, judging it on such points as cost, texture, color, nutritive 
value, flavor, and possible appearance. 

9. Think of the different ages of the members of your family. How does 
age influence what a person eats? Plan some breakfast menus that might 


be adapted to different ages. 


3. Plan breakfast menus that vary in cost from very inexpensive to very 
costly. Which foods make a breakfast expensive? 
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Making Good Meals Better 


Now that you have studied nutrition, 
your family may look to you for sugges- 
tions for nutritious meals. Your meals at 
home are undoubtedly good but, after all, 
anything can be improved. There are two 
ways to make meals better. One way is 
to make certain that plenty of nutritious 
foods are included in our meals every 
day. Studies show that we don’t always 
eat the kind of food we should. We are 
especially lax about including milk, fruits, 
vegetables, and eggs in our diet. The 
other way to keep our meals nutritious is 
to cook our food so that only a minimum 
amount of its value is lost during the 
process. 

How to Make Food More Nourish- 
ing. There are a number of points that 
should be kept in mind to make food as 
nourishing as possible. Here are some 
suggestions: 

1. When fruit or vegetables are cut 
into small pieces, a great deal of surface 
is exposed and the vitamin loss will be 
great unless they are used immediately. 


This is important to remember in prepar- 
ing vegetables to cook and in cutting fruit 
or vegetables for salad. 

2. The same can be said for shred- 
ding or grating a fruit or vegetable. 
Cabbage and carrots are often prepared 
in this way. They should be served as 
soon as possible. 

3. Vegetables should be cooked in 
a small amount of water. If they are 
cooked in a large amount of water, many 
nutrients, especially vitamins, will be lost. 
If possible, always use the cooking water 
of vegetables in sauces, soups, or gravies. 

4, Watch the temperature when 
cooking such protein foods as cheese, 
meat, and eggs. A low temperature is 
best. If cooked at a high temperature, 
these foods become tough, stringy, and 
less easy to digest. 

5. Food should be stored to main- 
tain maximum food value. Storing too 
long or at high temperatures will result 
in a heavy loss of valuable nutrients. 
Fresh food should be eaten as soon as 









SERA: 


Fig. 11-1. The nutritive value of food can 
be lost in many ways. 


possible after being purchased or brought 
to the house from the garden. 

How to Include Eggs in Our 
Meals. There are many ways of adding 
eggs to our meals. Suppose we start with 
breakfast, when they are usually served. 
Here is a list. 


EGGS FOR BREAKFAST 


1. Eggs may be soft-cooked, poached, 
scrambled, made into an omelet, baked, 
or fried. 

2. Hard-cooked eggs may be served in a 
sauce. Undiluted cream soups make 
good sauces. Add the whites to a cream 
sauce and grate the yolks over the top. 
This makes a pretty dish. 


Fig. 11-2. There are many tasty additions 
that can be made to scrambled eggs. Cour- 
tesy Campbell Soup Company. 


3. A touch of variety may be given to a 
dish of scrambled eggs by adding: 

‘a. Diced ham, crumbled bacon, small 
pieces of bologna, slices of Vienna 
sausages, small pieces of liverwurst, 
or cheese. 
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Fig. 11-3. Eggs may be cooked in many 
ways. Courtesy Poultry and Egg National 
Board. 


b. Canned or fresh tomatoes, which 


also increase the nutritive value. 


c. Sliced fresh or canned mushrooms— 


good but rather expensive. 


4. French toast is a good way to combine 


eggs and bread. 





5. Additions to scrambled eggs may also 
be made to plain or puffy omelets. 

Egg dishes are welcome at lunch 
time, too. If you have been asked to pre- 
pare lunch in a hurry and supplies in the 
kitchen are low, think of what you can do 
with eggs. These suggestions may start 
you off, 


EGGS FOR LUNCH 


1. Use as a sandwich filling. Chop hard- 
cooked eggs fine. Some additions may 
include chopped pimiento, chopped 
crisp bacon, chopped stuffed olives, 
pickles, relish, chopped green pepper, 
or chopped left-over sausage or meat 
balls. Moisten with salad dressing so 
that mixture will spread easily. The 
bread may be toasted. Try your sand- 
wich filling on different kinds of breads 
from time to time for variety. 

2. Eggs may be deviled and served with a 
salad or as part of a main dish. 

3. Creamed eggs—hard-cooked eggs sliced 
in a sauce—may have a number of addi- 
tions, such as diced chicken, bologna, 
cooked ham, salmon, tuna, or cheese. 
The eggs may be served over toast, 
toasted muffins, shredded wheat, junior 
shredded wheat, whole wheat crackers, 
or slices of cornbread. For variety try 
undiluted soups for the sauce—cream of 
celery, chicken, or asparagus, tomato or 
pea. 

4. Eggs may be baked with some of the 
additions listed for creamed eggs. 
Cheese is especially good with baked 
eggs. Deviled eggs baked in cheese 
sauce are delicious. 

5. Eggs make an attractive addition to 
tossed salads of green or mixed vege- 
tables. Sliced eggs are a nutritious ad- 
dition to sliced tomato salad. 

6. A hot bread, like popovers, adds milk 
and eggs to the diet. 


If the evening meal is a light supper, 
* many of the ideas given for lunch might 
be suitable. Eggs are an important in- 
gredient in simple desserts. You might 
surprise your family by making dessert 
for dinner some night. A simple dessert 
would be a soft custard (recipe on page 
206). Pour the cold soft custard over 
fresh, canned or frozen fruit such as 
peaches, berries, apricots, or bananas. 
Your family will beg for more. 

Here are some other recipes using 


eggs. 


TOAD-IN-THE-HOLE 
SERVING: 1 
I egg 
1 slice whole wheat or other kind of 


bread 
1 teaspoon butter or margarine 


1. Take a small round cookie cutter and 
cut a hole in the bread. Spread the bread 
with butter or margarine. 

2. Place the buttered side down in a frying 
pan. 

3. Break the egg and place it carefully in 
the hole. 





Fig. 11-4. Toad-in-the-hole is easy to pre- 
pare. Courtesy Poultry and Egg National 
Board. 


4. Cook over low heat until done to satis- 
faction. 

5. Use a pancake turner or wide spatula 
to remove the egg from the pan to the 
plate. Serve immediately. 


If you wish to please your family or 
friends at any meal, serve them popovers. 
They are delicious. 





Fig. 11-5. 


Popovers are a nice surprise for 
your family. Courtesy General Mills, Inc. 


POPOVERS 


SERVINGS: 8-12 
TEMPERATURE: 425 degrees F 
TIME: 40 minutes 
1 cup sifted all purpose flour 
Yy teaspoon salt 
1 tablespoon shortening 
2 eggs 
1 cup milk 
1. Sift the flour and salt into a bowl. 
2. Cut in the shortening until the mixture 
looks like corn meal. 
8. Beat the eggs slightly. Add the milk. 
4. Pour egg and milk mixture into the dry 
ingredients. 
5. Stir until smooth. 
6. Fill custard cups one-third full of batter. 
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7. Bake until well browned—about 40 min- 
utes. 

8. Remove from pans promptly or bottom 
will soften from steam. Slit the side of 
each popover to let out steam. 

9. Serve promptly. 


Another way of making a meal 
happier is to serve French toast. 





French toast can be served with 
syrup, jam, honey, sugar, fresh or canned 
fruit, or breakfast meats. Courtesy Poultry 
and Egg National Board. 


Fig. 11-6. 


FRENCH TOAST 


SERVINGS: 6-8 


3 eggs, beaten slightly 
Y2 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon sugar 
1 cup milk 
6—8 slices bread (2—3 days old) 
1 tablespoon fat for frying 
1. Combine eggs, salt, sugar, and milk in 
a shallow dish. 
2. Dip bread into egg mixture to moisten. 


3. Brown on one side on a well-greased 
griddle or frying pan. Turn and brown 
on the other side. Add extra fat to keep 
from sticking. 

Serve this with syrup, jam, honey, con- 
fectioner’s sugar, or sliced fresh, frozen, 
or canned fruit. For variation spread two 
thin slices of bread with cranberry jelly, 
cheese spread, or deviled ham _ before 
dipping the bread into the egg mixture. 
Brown as in recipe. The cranberry jelly 
French toast goes well with creamed 
chicken or creamed ham. 

Milk in Every Meal. Milk is such 
an important food that you will want to 
include it in every meal you can. At 
breakfast, you will use it on your cereal 
and perhaps drink some. A creamed dish 
will add more milk. Some people like hot 
creamed soups for breakfast. 

Milk for Lunch or Dinner. There 
are many possibilities for introducing 
milk into lunch and dinner. Creamed 
vegetables give variety to the menu. You 
can use a medium white sauce or cream 
of celery or cream of mushroom soup 
undiluted. Vegetables that are especially 
good with soup as a sauce are chopped 
spinach (frozen, fresh, or canned), car- 
rots, broccoli, or cauliflower. 

Skimmed dried milk solids will make 
a dish more nutritious. You can add sev- 
eral tablespoons to a glass of whole milk 
for greater food value. If you use vege- 
table juices, like tomato juice, fruit juices, 
like orange juice, or soft drinks, like root 
beer, instead of water to dissolve the 
milk, you will have a very tasty beverage. 
The fruit juices and soft drinks make it 
very foamy so that your beverages will 
look like an ice cream soda. The juices 
make a pretty colored drink. 


There are many interesting desserts 
- with a milk base. You'll find it fun to eat 
something so delicious knowing that you 
are also improving your diet. Some of 
the easiest desserts to prepare are listed 
here. 





Fig. 11-7. Many simple desserts can be 
made from milk. Courtesy Poultry and Egg 
National Board. 


DESSERTS WITH MILK 


1. Experiment with instant puddings using 
milk. Garnish with fruit, soft custard, 
or coconut. 

2. Make fancy egg nogs to serve as a bev- 
erage or dessert. 

8. Puddings made of crackers, bread, cake 
or broken cookies covered with a cus- 
tard. 

4. Gelatin desserts with custard. You may 

put the custard over the gelatin or the 

gelatin on top of the custard. 

Tapioca cream and cornstarch pudding. 

Fruit whips made with dried skim milk 

solids or evaporated milk. 


D> 


Here are some dessert recipes made 
with milk which you might like to try 
for your family. 


BREAD PUDDING 


SERVINGS: 6-8 

TEMPERATURE: 850 degrees F 

TIME: 1 hour or a little longer 

4 cups milk or 2 cups evaporated milk 
plus 2 cups water 

2 cups day-old bread crumbs or cubes 

2 eggs, slightly beaten 

14 cup sugar 

VY teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons vanilla 

1. Heat the milk until warm. Remove the 
flame. 

2. Add sugar, salt, and butter. Stir in bread 
crumbs. 

8. Add the eggs and vanilla. 

4. Pour into a well-greased casserole or 
baking dish. 

5. Place baking dish in a pan of warm 
water which reaches the level of the 
pudding. Bake. 

6. Pudding*is done when silver knife in- 
serted in the center comes out clean. 


There are many variations on this 
pudding. Different type bread crumbs, 
fruits, chopped nuts, bits of jelly on top 
of the pudding, or cocoanut sprinkled 
over the top may be used. Maybe you 
can prepare this pudding the next time 
you help with dinner. 

What kind of meal might be served 
with the following dessert? 


PINK CHIFFON PUDDING 


SERVINGS: 4 
1 package fruit-flavored gelatin—straw- 
berry, raspberry, or cherry 
1 small can evaporated milk 
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Fig. 11-8. Steps in Whipping Evaporated Milk 
Evaporated Milk Association. 


1 teaspoon lemon juice 
1 cup boiling water 

1. Pour the evaporated milk into an ice 
cube tray to cool. 

2. Put the gelatin into a bowl. Pour over 
the boiling water. Stir until dissolved. 
Cool. 

3. When the gelatin is syrupy and begin- 
ning to set, it is time to whip the evapo- 
rated milk. 

4. Place the evaporated milk in a bowl. 
Whip until slightly stiff. Add the lemon 
juice. Continue to whip until stiff. 

5. Whip the gelatin with a beater until 
light-colored and frothy. 

6. Fold in the evaporated milk. Pour into 
cups or molds. 


for Pink Chiffon Pudding. Courtesy 


Serve with custard, fruit, or cold milk. 
This attractive dessert might also be used 
as a snack with an oatmeal cookie. 

How to Get Vegetables into Your 
Daily Meals. You may think you eat 
enough vegetables, but do you really? 
Would it be possible to make them one 
of your favorite foods? There are a num- 
ber of ways of introducing vegetables 
into your meals. Vegetables are not eaten 
for breakfast very often, with the excep- 
tion of tomato or mixed vegetable juice 
as a substitute for fruit juice. Remember 
that you need twice as much tomato juice 
as orange juice to get the same amount of 
Vitamin C. 
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Home-prepared foods, attrac- 
tively wrapped, are accept- 
able gifts. See Chapter 18. 
Courtesy Florida Citrus Com- 
mission. 


Make your own ice cream 
sodas and sundaes. See 
Chapter 12. Courtesy Dudley- 
Anderson-Yutzy. 





For lunch and dinner, vegetables are 
used cooked and in salads. They may be 
added to stews or to meat pies. Raw 
vegetables, like carrots, turnips, celery, or 
cauliflower, are good with sandwiches or 
for a snack. Take care to select cooking 
methods that will retain the maximum 
food value of vegetables. Here are some 
general hints. 


COOKING VEGETABLES 
1. Boil green vegetables in lightly salted 


water—% teaspoon salt to 1 cup of 
water. The amount of water depends 
on the cooking time. Bring water to a 
boil. Add vegetables and cover the pan. 
When water begins to boil again, reduce 
the heat and start to count the time. 


2. GUIDE TO BOILING TIME FOR GREEN VEGETABLES 
Home and Garden Bulletin No. 41 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Vegetable 


Approximate time to allow 
after water returns to boil 


Asparagus 


Beans, green lima 
Beans, snap 
Broccoli (heavy stalks split) 
Brussels sprouts 
Cabbage: 
shredded 
quartered 
Chard 
Collards 
Greens: 
beet 
dandelion 
mustard 
turnip 
Kale 
Okra 
Peas 
Spinach 


Fresh Frozen 
Minutes Minutes 
10 to 20 5 to 10 
20 to 30 6 to 10 
15 to 30 12 to 18 
10 to 20 5 to 8 
10 to 20 4to9 
8 to 10 

10 to 15 

10 to 20 8 to 10 
10 to 20 

5 to 15 6 to 12 
10 to 20 

20 to 30 8 to 15 
10 to 80 SttowlZ 
10 to 25 8 to 12 
10 to 20 

8 to 20 5 to 10 
8 to 10 4to 6 


NOTE: When using a pressure saucepan for cooking green vegetables, follow the timetable that came 


with it. 

3. With spinach, beet greens, and other 
tender leaves, the water from the last 
washing is sufficient. Place the leaves 
in the pan. Sprinkle salt over the layers. 
When the pan begins to steam, turn 


heat low, and cook slowly so the vege- 
table will not stick to the pan. 


. The tips of vegetables like asparagus 


and broccoli need less cooking than the 
stems. Stand the vegetables in a deep 
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pan so the stems will boil in the water 
and the tips in the steam. Splitting 
stalks of broccoli will reduce cooking 
time and improve the appearance of the 
vegetable. 


. Serve vegetables promptly. They lose 


flavor upon standing. 


. It is unnecessary to thaw frozen vege- 


tables first. Separating into small pieces 
hastens the cooking. Nor is it necessary 
to boil the water first. Water from the 
tap is satisfactory. Frozen vegetables 
take less time than fresh vegetables, so 
guard against overcooking. 


. Heat canned vegetables in their own 


9, 


10. 


bacon drippings (for greens), meat 
drippings, or salad oil. Lemon juice is 
good with broccoli. A little vinegar and 
sugar heated together goes well with 
cabbage or string beans. 

Sauces add variety to vegetables. Use 
about 1 cup of sauce to 4 servings of 
vegetable. Cheese, cream, or mustard 
sauce are delicious. 

Vegetables may be baked in the oven 
in casseroles with sauces for a change 
in the menu. Lima beans and tomatoes 
with seasonings also make a good dish. 


Here is a list of vegetables. How 


many do you know? In how many ways 
might they be prepared? With what other 
foods might they be served? 


liquid. 
8. The flavor of vegetables is improved 
with a seasoning of butter, margarine, 


LIST OF VEGETABLES 


Artichokes Celery Parsnips 
Asparagus Cucumbers Peas 

Avocado Dandelion greens Potatoes, sweet, white 
Beans, green Eggplant Radishes 

Beans, lima Endive Squash, winter 
Beans, wax Escarole Squash, summer 
Beets Green peppers Spinach 
Broccoli Lettuce Tomatoes 
Brussels sprouts Kale Turnips, yellow 
Cabbage Kohlrabi Turnips, white 
Carrots Onions Water cress 
Cauliflower Parsley Zucchini 


Fig. 11-9. Can you identify these? Courtesy Western Growers Association. 
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Vegetables Are Used in Salads. 
» Another pleasant way to increase the use 
of vegetables in your diet is to include 
salads in your daily meals. 


POINTS IN PREPARING SALADS 


1. All ingredients for salads should be well- 
chilled except for hot salads, such as hot 
potato salad. 

2. In individual salads, do not have greens 
hanging over the edge of the plate. 

8. Drain canned fruit and vegetables so 
that your salad will not be soupy. 

4. Work for a simple arrangement in your 
salad plate. Avoid clutter. 

5. Prepare salads just before serving to 
give them a fresh look and taste. 

6. If possible, make just enough salad; 
leavings cannot be kept very well until 
the next meal. 


Salads as Main Dishes. Salads may 
accompany a main meal, as they most 
often do, or may themselves be a main 
dish at lunch or supper. 

If a salad is the main dish, be sure 
also to include something hot, such as 
soup or a hot beverage. 

Dinner salads have chilled greens as 
their base. Greens are whatever is avail- 
able on the market. Try to experiment. 
Don't think of lettuce as the only salad 
green. Fresh spinach mixed with lettuce 
is very green and rich-looking as well as 
tasty. The greens can be used alone in 
a tossed salad. Tomatoes, cucumbers, 
radishes, celery, carrots, small pieces of 
cauliflower, and other vegetables are very 
good. A simple dressing is best because 
it does not hide the good vegetable 
flavors. 

Main Dish Salads. A hearty salad 
for lunch may have a tossed salad as its 





Fig. 11-10. Vegetables and fruits make at- 
tractive salads. Courtesy United Fresh Fruit 
& Vegetable Association. 


base with such foods as slivers of chicken, 
ham, bologna, cold cuts, cheese, or sliced 
egg added. This is the kind of salad your 
mother would appreciate for lunch when 
your father and brothers are away for the 
day and the women of the house are 





Fig. 11-11. 


Keep a fruit bowl on the table 
or in the living room. Courtesy Florida Citrus 
Association. 
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alone. Which are your favorite salads? 
Have you tried a new salad lately? 
Fruit Is Important in Daily Meals. 
We have said much about the role of 
fruit in your meals. Indeed, fruit may 
be served at any meal. At breakfast, it 
comes to your table as fresh or canned 
juice, cooked, or on cereal. For lunch, 
fruit may be in a big salad for the main 
dish or as a dessert. For dinner, fruit is 
generally used as a dessert or as an appe- 
tizer. You probably think of fruit as 
something you eat from the tree in your 


THINKING IT OVER 


back yard or as a snack at just about any 
time of the day. Fruit makes the best 
bedtime snack and may be used in your 
home in that way. How often do you eat 
fruit? How many kinds of fruit do you 
know? Do you have any new ideas for 
using fruit in the diet? 

There are other foods, such as meat, 
fish and cereals, that you must be careful 
to include in your diet, but if you eat 
plenty of eggs, milk, fruit, and vegetables, 
you and your family have accomplished 
a great deal. 


1, Think of ways in which salads might be used in a meal other than a 
salad. What kind of salad would be appropriate as an appetizer, as a 


dessert, or as a main dish? 


2. What are your family’s favorite salads? Do they have a history? Does 
your grandmother or aunt serve some of the same salads that your family 


serves? 


THINGS TO DO 


1. Consider salads in regard to cost. Make one list of inexpensive salads and 
another of expensive salads. Which ingredients make them expensive or 


inexpensive? 


2. Make a survey of the ingredients available in your community for salads. 
Is there a seasonal variation? Ask your grocer about the most popular 


salad greens. 


3. Make a bulletin board display or a poster about all the salad greens in 


your part of the country. 


4, Make a visit to a supermarket. Which kinds of eggs are available? Does 
the color of eggs make a difference in price? In Boston, people prefer 
brown eggs, in New York, white eggs. The color of the shell does not 
influence nutritive value of eggs. What about size? What would you 


consider the best size to buy? 


5. While you are in the supermarket, look at all the different kinds of milk. 
Compare their prices. How many kinds of milk do you use in your home? 

6. Make a poster or bulletin board display of pictures of all the different 
kinds of fruit you can find. Were any of them new to you? In how many 
ways is fruit served in your home? Can you suggest new ways? 








Snacks at Our House 


You probably make straight for the 
kitchen and something to eat as soon as 
you get home from school. When friends 
stop by to see you, refreshments of some 
kind seem necessary, even if it means 
munching on a bag of potato chips and 
having a glass of milk. It is especially 
nice to have something to nibble on when 
you are watching television or talking to 
your friends about the latest school hap- 
penings. Sometimes you help mother 
prepare the food when friends of your 
parents come to visit. Cupboards in 
homes today just have to have the fixings 
for snacks. 

Surprise Your Friends with Pizzas. 
One of America’s most popular snacks is 
pizza. You might like to ask your Italian 
friends about the way pizzas are made. 
They may describe different types, such 
as baked or friend, depending upon the 
section of Italy where their ancestors 
lived. Since you and your friends may 
be hungry and in a hurry for food, a num- 
ber of suggestions will be given here for 
making pizzas quickly. You will need 





Fig. 12-1. 
toppings. Courtesy Everywoman’s Magazine. 


Pizzas may have a variety of 


some kind of bread base for the pizza. 
Here are some good ideas: 


1. English muffins, cut in two. 

2. Unbaked refrigerator biscuits, 
very thin. 

8. Brown-and-serve clover leaf rolls, rolled 
so they will be thinner. 

4, Buns, split in two. 

5. Biscuit dough that your mother or you 
have prepared from a recipe in a cook- 
book. A biscut mix might be used. Cut 
in circles and roll thin. 


rolled 
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Toppings for Pizzas. Place what- 
ever you use as a bread base on a baking 
sheet or in a flat pan. Leave about one 
inch of space between each. Then put 
the topping on. Here are some ideas for 
making toppings that will be different: 

1. Spread with pimiento or other cheese 
spread. Top with a tablespoon of tomato 
paste and slices of stuffed olives. 

2. Cut a circle of American or Swiss cheese. 
Add a spoon of tomato paste and top 
with slices or buttons of mushrooms. 

3. Use cheese spread, tomato paste, and 
little sausage balls. 

4. Spread with deviled ham. Add a spoon 
of catsup and top with slices of pickle 
or small pickles. 

5. Use a circle of cheese, add a slice of 
tomato, and top with a tiny Vienna 
sausage. 

6. Spread with peanut butter. Top with 
cooked bacon curl and green pepper 
rings. 

7. Spread with cheese, add a spoon of 
catsup, and top with anchovies. 


You will want to experiment with 
other combinations for toppings. 

After you have the pizzas arranged, 
place under a broiler or in an oven at 350 
degrees F for five minutes. Cut each pizza 
into quarter pie-shaped pieces. Serve hot. 
Cold tomato juice or vegetable juice 
would be a good beverage to have with 
your pizzas. Lemonade is also good. 

Waffles for Snacks. Another quickie 
when you are hungry and would like to 
serve something tasty to your friends is 
waffles. They will take the place of a 
sandwich. Here are possibilities for mak- 
ing waffles: 

1. Make waffles from a recipe in a cook 
book. 
2. Use a pancake mix in making the waffle 


batter. This will save time in mixing. 
Follow the directions on the package. 

3. Use waffles that have been frozen and 
stored in your freezer. Your mother or 
you could make these ahead of time 
and freeze them. When you are ready 
to use them, put them into the toaster. 

4. Buy frozen waffles and put them into the 
toaster. 





Fig. 12-2. Waffles and pancakes are al- 
ways welcome snacks. Courtesy Processed 
Apples Institute, Inc. 


Toppings for Waffles. There are a 
number of interesting toppings for 
waffles. Here are a few: 

1. Spread waffles with a soft cheese and 
serve with a sliced tomato. 

2. Cover waffle with canned chili con 
carne, chicken a la king, or meat balls 
in tomato sauce. 


3. Place a dipper of ice cream on the 
wafile. 


4. Cover a waffle with sliced peaches or 


other sliced fresh, frozen, or canned 
fruit. 


With waffles you will want a bever- 
age, of course. Milk, orange or pineapple 
juice, or hot cocoa would be good. 





Fig. 12-3. Add melted butter and salt to 
popcorn. Sprinkling with grated cheese is 
good, too. Courtesy The Popcorn Institute. 


Munchers. If you are sitting around 
the fireplace in the house or an open fire 
in the back yard, it is an added pleasure 
to have something to munch. You can 
roast nuts by putting them uncracked 
into a corn popper and holding them over 
the coals until a delicate brown. Cool 
slightly. Shell. Add butter or margarine 
and salt. 


If your home is like many homes and 
does not have a fireplace, you can toast 
nuts in a skillet. Put two tablespoons of 
butter, margarine, or salad oil in a skillet. 
Add two cups of shelled nuts. Toast over 
a low flame. When the nuts are a light 
brown, remove them from the flame. Add 
salt. For a change, use celery salt. 


a 





Fig. 12-4. Milk shakes are refreshing and 
nutritious. Courtesy Sealtest. 


Popcorn is liked by almost everyone. 
You can pop it yourself in a skillet, an 
electric popper, or a wire popper. If you 
use a skillet, be certain that you have the 
lid on tight so you will not lose your pop- 
corn. You can butter and salt in the usual 
manner or sprinkle with grated cheese. 
The salt in the popcorn and nuts will 
make you thirsty so you will want to have 
some kind of a beverage nearby. 

Ideas for Snack Beverages. The 
preparation of an interesting beverage to 
go with your snacks is a good test for 
your imagination. Listed here are some 
suggestions in addition to the ones you 
will find in Chapter 20. 
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ORANGE APRICOT COOLER 


SERVINGS: 6 
1 cup frozen, fresh, or canned orange 
juice 
2 cups apricot nectar 
4 cup lemon juice 
1 teaspoon sugar 
2 cups ginger ale 
1. Add the sugar to the orange juice and 
mix well. 
2. Combine with other juices and ginger 
ale. 
3. Pour over cracked ice and serve imme- 
diately. 


BANANA MILK SHAKE 


SERVING: 1 
1 ripe banana 
1 cup cold milk 
1. Slice the banana into a bowl. 
2. Mash with a fork until smooth and 
creamy. 
3. Add mashed banana to the cold milk. 
Beat well. Serve immediately. 


PURPLE COW 


SERVING: | 
344 cup cold milk 
2—3 tbsps. concentrated grape juice 
1. Gradually add the grape juice to the 
cold milk. Stir briskly and constantly. 
Always pour the juice into the milk. 
Serve immediately. 


MOLASSES SMOOTHIE 


SERVING: l 
1 cup cold milk 
1 tablespoon molasses 
1. Stir the molasses into the cold milk until 
dissolved. Serve at once. If desired, add 
a scoop of ice cream and 1 drop of pep- 
permint flavoring. 


These milk drinks are easily prepared 
and the ingredients are usually on hand 
at home. Your friends will enjoy them 
very much. With these cold drinks you 
might like to serve bread and _ butter, 
crackers, or cookies. 





Fig. 12-5. 


Potato chips and a cheese dip 
are good for nibbling. Courtesy John Oster 
Manufacturing Company. 


Nibbles. Sometimes you are hungry 
because you have had a light lunch. Or 
you have been doing some kind of exer- 
cise and have the urge to nibble on some- 
thing. Here are some suggestions that are 
good both when you are alone and when 
you have guests: 

1. Sprinkle cheese over potato chips and 
heat quickly in the oven. Sprinkling 
paprika over the potatoes will make 
them a pretty pink. 

2. Crackers and cheese are filling. 

3. Graham crackers and peanut butter go 
well together. 

4. Carrot or celery strips are nutritious. 


Dips. Something that your entire 
family might enjoy is a dip for dunking 
crackers, pretzels, sticks of raw vege- 
tables, or potato chips. Listed here are 
some quick and inexpensive dips. 


PINK CHEESE DIP 


1 cup cottage cheese 
2 tablespoons chili sauce or catsup 
2 tablespoons chopped peanuts or 
other nuts 
1. Mix all ingredients well and serve in a 
small bowl. Very good for spreading 
on crackers. 


PIMENTO CHEESE DIP 


Y2 cup pimento cheese 
lg package onion soup mix 
1 tablespoon salad dressing 

14 cup milk or thin cream 

1. Mix all ingredients until well blended. 
If the dip seems a little thick, add a little 
more milk. It should be thin enough to 
dip in potato chips easily without break- 
ing them. 


HAM DIP 


1 small can deviled ham 
1 three-ounce package cream cheese 
1 eight-ounce can tomato sauce 
lf teaspoon celery salt 
lg teaspoon onion or garlic salt 
1 teaspoon barbecue sauce 
1. Mix until smooth and creamy. If you 
have an electric blender, you can mix 
ingredients quickly. Serve with toast 
or crackers. 


Have Your Own Soda Fountain. 
One way to impress your friends is to 
serve them sodas you make at home. In 
addition to serving them as refreshments, 





Fig. 12-6. 


Raw vegetables are good for 
nibbling. Courtesy United Fresh Fruit and 
Vegetable Association. 


your family might like to have them for 
dessert at lunch or dinner. Here are some 
ideas to start you thinking about home- 
made sodas. 


ORANGE SODA 


SERVING: 1 
Yc. undiluted frozen orange juice, 
thawed 
1 tablespoon light cream 
1 cup soda water (approximately) 
2 scoops vanilla ice cream 
1 scoop orange sherbet 
1. Pour the orange juice and cream into 
a 12-ounce glass. Mix well. 
2. Add 14 cup of the soda water and stir. 
3. Alternate the vanilla ice cream with 
the orange sherbet. 
4, Fill the glass with soda water and serve 
at once. 


CHOCOLATE SODA 


SERVING: l 
3 tablespoons chocolate syrup 
2 scoops chocolate ice cream 
1 scoop vanilla cream 
1 cup soda or sparkling water (ap- 
proximately) 
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Fig. 12-7. Make your own sodas at home. 
Courtesy Sealtest. 


1. Place the chocolate syrup in a 12-ounce 
glass. 

2. Add the ice cream, alternating the 
chocolate with the vanilla. 

3. Add soda water and stir until foamy. 
Serve at once. Chocolate chip or mint 
chocolate ice cream might be used. 
Soups Make Good Snacks. Have 

you ever come home on a cold day and 
had a cup of hot soup? In warm weather 
you might like to try cold soup, although 
hot soup is good any time. Maybe you 
have thought about soup only at meal 
time. Consult Chapter 20 for some sug- 
gestions for hot and cold soups that you 
might like to serve. 

Fruit Between Meals. A piece of 
fruit is good to eat when you are hungry 
between meals because it is not so likely 
to spoil your appetite for the next meal. 
If you want to serve something especially 
nice to friends, you can serve frozen or 
canned pineapple chunks on toothpicks 
on a pretty plate. A bow! of fruit in sea- 
son is attractive. You might take the re- 
sponsibility of keeping a bowl of apples 
or fruit handy so that the family can help 
themselves. 


Snacks Away from Home. When 
you stop some place for refreshments 
after school, a movie, on a Sunday ride 
with your family, what do you usually 
order? Keeping in mind that food eaten 
between meals can be nourishing, what 
would be a good choice? Something with 
milk or fruit should be high on the 
list. If you have a sandwich, choose 
whole-grain breads. Vegetable juices, like 
tomato, are nutritious and refreshing. 

If you are buying these snacks from 
your allowance, you will give some 
thought to cost. Which selections from 
the menu are the least expensive and the 
most nourishing? Cost is also important 
to consider if you are being treated by a 
friend. It then becomes impolite to order 
the most expensive things on the menu. 


Purpose of Snacks. In our rush to 
find something good to eat, we may over- 





Fig. 12-8. A hungry crowd will go for 
snacks that include a hearty salad. Courtesy 
Tuna Research Foundation. 





Fig. 12-9. Hot soup, a sandwich, and an ice cream cone are good snacks after playing 
an exciting game. Courtesy Campbell Soup Company. 


look the reason for having a snack. As 
explained in the chapter on nutrition, you 
are hungry because you are growing 
rapidly and need additional food. Some- 
times the previous meal has been rather 
light and you feel the need for something 
extra. A snack is right, too, when you are 
very hungry long before the next meal. 
Snacks should carry you to the next meal. 
You should never eat so much that you 
are not hungry at the next meal or feel 
that the edge has been taken off your 
appetite. Do not become more interested 
in snacks than other meals. 

Let us think about some general rules 
about snacks. 


RULES FOR SNACKS 


1. Good snacks include milk, fruit, raw 
vegetables, and cereals. 


bo 


Have a set snack time that will not in- 

terfere with your regular meals. Con- 

stant nibbling can become a bad habit 

because you will not usually eat as well 

at your other meals. 

3. Snacks can be expensive. Consider cost 
when planning them. 

4. Consider nutritious snacks for your fam- 

ily as well as yourself. 


Your Background Influences Your 
Snacks. In many instances the kind of 
snack served reflects the family’s national] 
background. Your parents may have 
coffee in the middle of the afternoon and 
Sue’s parents may have tea. The kind of 
bread, cookies, and other food served 
may also be significant. If your family 
lives on a farm or in a large city, this will 
affect what is eaten between meals. What 
influences the snacks in your house? 
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Fig. 12-10. Any one of these 
fruits will make a good snack. 
Courtesy Brazil Nut Associa- 
tion. 





THINKING IT OVER 


1. What kind of food was served between meals in grandmother's day? 
What were the reasons for serving this kind of food? 

2. Think of the feelings you have when you eat with someone. Does eat- 
ing together make you feel more friendly? Does it help you to talk more 
easily with others? What are some of the advantages of eating together 
between meals? 


THINGS TO DO 


1. You may decide to serve pizzas to your friends. You look in the cupboard 
and the refrigerator and see English muffins, catsup, olives, some meat 
balls left from lunch, a jar of pickles, and a package of sliced cheese. 
What kind of pizzas might you plan? 


2. Think of all the occasions when snacks are served in your home. Are 
there good reasons for them? Are snacks planned? What conclusions 
would you draw? Would you suggest any changes? 

3: Make a survey of menus from places where you and your friends stop to 
have snacks. What are the least expensive and the most nourishing dishes 
you can order? 

4. What would you suggest for a snack shelf in the cupboard and in the 
refrigerator? Why have you made these choices? 

VOCABULARY 
pizza refreshments munch 
English muffin brown-and-serve nibble 
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Packing a Lunch 


In many families one or more mem- 
bers have to take lunch to work or to 
school. Packing these lunches day after 
day may become quite a chore. Let’s see 
if we can't make the packing easier and 
the lunch a delight to eat. 

Standards for Lunches. The first 
point is to establish some standards for 
lunches. It is not a matter of packing 





Fig. 13-1. A lunch should be easily carried 
yet contain nutritious foods. Photo by Family 
Circle Magazine. 


anything you can find and doing it in a 
hurry. Let’s start with the idea that you 
are packing your own lunch—the kind of 
lunch you would like to have. The food 
should have interesting flavors, textures 
and colors. Avoid sameness. You want 
enough to eat but you don't want to pack 
so much that food will be wasted. And 
you want a package that is easy to carry. 


° 
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Fig. 13-2. There should be a spot in the 
kitchen for lunch-making supplies. Courtesy 
Reynolds Metals Company. 
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Before you think about what you will 
have for lunch, it might be a good idea 
to think about the place where you will 
fix your lunch and the equipment you 
need. Is there some nook in the kitchen 
where you can put all your supplies so 
you won't have to look everywhere for 
the wax paper or the aluminum foil? 
Maybe there is a shelf that could be 
arranged for you. Here are the things 
that you will want to have handy: 

1. Wrapping materials, such as wax paper, 
aluminum foil, or plastic paper. 

2. Plenty of paper napkins. 

3. Paper cups with tight-fitting lids and 
paper forks and spoons. 

4, If there isn’t room on the shelf, you will 
want to keep nearby a bread board for 
cutting and spreading sandwiches, a 
spreading knife, and a cutting knife. 

5. A salt shaker should be handy for sea- 
soning. 

6. An egg slicer is also helpful. 

Keep Everything Clean. If there 
was ever a need to keep everything clean 
it is when you prepare a lunch. Wash 
your hands well before preparing the 
lunch. Wash very carefully all the fruit 
or vegetables you are going to use. Do 
not use any of your wrappings again. 
Clean the lunch box and the thermos 
bottle thoroughly. Washing with hot 
water and soda or with hot suds is neces- 
sary. Airing helps keep a sweet odor. All 
containers for food must be clean. It is 
important to have everything clean so 
that your lunch will be free from unde- 
sirable odors and flavors. A well-packed 
lunch can quickly lose all its attraction 
if these precautions aren't taken. 

Food to Have for Lunches. As with 
any other meal, you can plan your lunch 
from a menu pattern. A good lunch will 





Fig. 13-3. These lunches suggest foods you 
might have in your lunch. Courtesy Campbell 
Soup Company; Reynolds Metals Company. 


have a main dish that is protein in na- 
ture unless proteins are provided else- 
where in the meal. Excepting when you 
have cottage cheese or a thick soup with 
meat in your thermos, this is seldom the 
case. Sandwiches are generally the main 
dish since they are easy to carry. The 
filling should be of egg, meat, fish, cheese, 
or other protein food. Some kind of fruit 
or raw vegetable, and a sweet will com: 
plete the lunch. If you cannot buy a 
beverage, it may be necessary to include 


that as well. This should be milk if the 
lunch is for you. 


Following are some suggestions to 


help you plan your lunch. 


SANDWICH SUGGESTIONS 


Ls 


Use a variety of breads, such as whole 
wheat, rye, raisin, oatmeal, corn and 
molasses, cracked wheat, fruit, or nut. 
Spread both slices of bread, preferably 
with butter or margarine, since mayon- 
naise will soak the bread. 

Keep the crusts on. The sandwich will 
keep its shape better and will not break 
and crumble so easily. 

The fillings should be moist but not 
runny. 

Spread the filling to the edge—but not 

over the edge—of the slice of bread. 

The filling should be well-seasoned. It 
is a good idea to taste the filling before 
spreading it. 

Wrap lettuce, tomato, and other sand- 
wich additions separately. They will 
taste much better and the sandwich will 
not become soggy. 

Meat sandwich fillings: 

a. Slices of ham with Swiss cheese. Pro- 
vide mustard in a separate container. 

b. Combine chopped ham, chopped dill 
pickle, and moisten with salad dress- 
ing. 

c. Combine chopped chicken, chopped 
celery, and minced parsley moistened 
with salad dressing. 

d. Sliced chicken and crisp bacon, with 
tomato added later. 

e. Combine mashed liverwurst, chopped 
mushrooms, and relish, with salad 
dressing to moisten. 

Fish sandwiches: 

a. Combine flaked tuna, chopped cu- 

cumbers, lemon juice, and salad 


dressing. 


10. 


11. 


Dy 


b. Combine flaked salmon, grated car- 
rot, onion salt, and salad dressing. 

c. Combine chopped shrimp, Worcest- 
ershire sauce, and chopped pickle 
with mayonnaise. 

d. Combine flaked crab meat, shredded 
cabbage, and cream salad dressing. 

e. Combine salmon and chopped egg, 
and moisten with catsup. 

Cheese sandwiches: 

a. Combine cheese spread and chopped 
salted peanuts moistened with salad 
dressing. 

b. Combine cottage cheese, peanut but- 
ter, and catsup. 

c. Combine cream cheese and strained 
apricots. 

d. Combine cottage cheese, chopped 
dates and nuts, and salad dressing. 

e. Combine grated American cheese 
and marmalade. 

Egg sandwiches (see other suggestions 

on page 112): 

a. Mix chopped hard-cooked egg with 
chili sauce. ra 

b. Combine hard-cooked egg, chopped 
ripe olives, and salad dressing. 

c. Mix cold scrambled eggs, crumbled 
crisp bacon, and celery salt. 

d. Combine hard-cooked egg, chopped 
celery, and salad dressing. 

e. Combine chopped hard cooked egg, 
mashed sardines, and salad dressing. 

Other sandwich fillings: 

a. Peanut butter mixed with mashed 
banana, and honey. 

b. Mashed baked beans, combined with 
chopped celery, and salad dressing. 

c. Peanut butter, mixed with jelly, and 
salad dressing. 

d. Prune pulp with bacon. Watch lunch 
for a protein food such as egg, cheese, 
or meat. 

e. Corned beef hash with crushed pine- 
apple. 
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Fig. 13-4. 
fresh. Courtesy Reynolds Metals Company. 


Pack your lunch so it will be 


Increased Vitamins. Fruit or raw 
vegetables may be included in the lunch 
box as something fresh and to increase 
vitamins. The best fruits for this purpose 
are apples, oranges, bananas, plums, 
grapes, and fresh berries placed in a 
paper container. For the raw vegetable, 
carrot strips, pieces of celery, cauliflower 
flowerettes, rings of green pepper, pieces 
of lettuce, water cress, and other salad 
greens are good. A few sprigs of parsley 
will go well with your sandwich. They 
may be alternated with slices of cucum- 
ber, radishes, or strips of white or yellow 
turnip. 

Add Variety to a Package Lunch. 
For a sweet, some kind of cookie packs 
the best. The cereal cookies mentioned 
on page 374 would pack well. Brownies 
are a good luncheon cookie. Stuffing dates 
or prunes with peanut butter or other fill- 
ings makes an interesting change. 

Instant puddings, cookies, frozen 
fruit, and other desserts may be packed 
in paper cups with a lid. Glass jars with 


tight-fitting lids are also good but make 
the lunch box that much heavier. 

Baked beans, whole canned toma- 
toes, potato salad, jellied salads or des- 
serts, and macaroni salad may be packed 
in paper cups with lids or in glass jars. 
If you use your imagination, you can 
think of many kinds of food that will add 
variety to a package lunch. 

If you have a thermos bottle, you 
can make other interesting additions, 
such as milk, cocoa, fruit drinks, vege- 
table juices, hot soups in cold weather, a 
thin stew with small pieces of meat, or 
other liquid dishes. 

A Package Lunch Requires Plan- 
ning. The lunch should be prepared just 
before you leave the house so it will be 
as fresh as possible. Since this is usually 
a very busy time, you will have to plan 
the lunch carefully and allow time for 
packing it. Some of the preparation can 
be done the night before. The fruit can 
be washed and put into the refrigerator. 
The sandwich fillings can be made and 
also placed in the refrigerator. Check all 
the supplies so you won't omit some 
necessary food. You might become the 
family lunch expert and work out short 
cuts to preparing tasty lunches. 

Packing the Lunch. Every item in 
the lunch box should be wrapped sep- 
arately. This will prevent the transmit- 
ting of odors and flavors from one food 
to another. Do not slice sandwiches into 
small pieces or they will dry out. Arrange 
the food so that it will fit well and not 
be jostled about. This will prevent crush- 
ing, too. Pack the lunch in an order just 
the reverse of that in which it will be 
eaten, putting the dessert in first. Thus, 
when you open the box, the food you 


will eat first will be on top. Place at 
least two napkins in the box—one for 
you to use and one to spread your 
lunch on. A light plastic lunch box is 
good for packing. If you do not wish to 
carry anything home and can buy a hot 
dish, such as soup or stew in the cafeteria, 
you might pack your lunch in a paper 
bag. 

When You Do Not Take Your 
Lunch. Perhaps you will eat many of 
your lunches in the school cafeteria or 
somewhere else. In that case, you will 
want to select the food that is most nour- 


THINKING IT OVER 


ishing. Usually there is a carefully 
planned “special” lunch. A simple rule 
is to get milk, a main dish with proteins, 
such as meat, egg, fish, or cheese, and 
some vegetable or raw fruit. 

Wherever you eat your lunch, re- 
member that you are fulfilling a part of 
your day’s food needs and can’t afford to 
skimp on it. Going without lunch is very 
serious because you usually do not make 
up for it by eating more later in the day. 
And filling up on soda pop and hot dogs is 
an equally bad practice. A good lunch is 
an important part of your daily diet. 


1. What do you do while you are eating a lunch you have brought from 
home? Do some of your friends eat with you? Do you buy milk or a 
cup of soup to go with your lunch? What do you talk about while you 
are eating? How are your manners? Have you ever thought about how 
your eating looks to others? Do you rush through your lunch so you 
can do something else? What are some ways in which you might make 
eating your lunch a more pleasant experience? 


THINGS TO DO 


1. Plan a week’s interesting menus for your lunch box. What kind of gro- 
cery list would you need? 

2. Suppose that you were packing a lunch for your father or your older 
brother. What might be some interesting surprises that you could tuck 
into the lunch? 

3. Suppose you had to pack a lunch for someone on a holiday, like Wash- 
ington’s Birthday. What kind of lunch might you plan? 

4. Suppose you were tired of eating a lunch brought from home every 
day. What might you do to regain your interest? Would you look at 
your menu to see if you could try some different foods? Could the 
lunch be packed better? Share your ideas with others. 


VOCABULARY 
standard seasoned flaked 
aluminum foil cracked wheat bread plastic 
spreading knife sandwich filling egg slicer 
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Cooking Around the World 


All of us are interested in under- 
standing people—in learning about them. 
One way to do this is to learn about their 
food. Food is an important part of family 
life and in serving a dish of another part 
of the country or of the world at our 
table we do much toward gaining an 
appreciation of the way of life that pro- 
duced it. 

Wouldn't it be nice if you met some- 
one from India and you could tell him 
that you serve one of his country’s curried 





The foods we eat come to us 


Fig. 14-1. 
from many lands. 


dishes in your home? Suppose your family 
and you took a trip and visited the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch section of our own coun- 
try. Again, you would feel as though you 
had something in common with these 
people because you had eaten some of 
their foods—foods with such delightful 
names as Shoo-Fly Pie (a cake baked 
in a pie crust) and Schnitz Un Knepp 
(apples and ham). 

Many Foods Have a National 
Origin. In our country we have people 
of many backgrounds. Think of the 
people living in your community. Which 
countries are represented? Have you 
heard foods discussed that reflected these 
national origins? What about your own 
family? Maybe your mother had Irish, 
French, or Polish ancestors. Your father’s 
family may have been Italian, Mexican, 
English, or Brazilian. Your family may 
represent an even greater mixture of na- 
tionality influences. Are there foods which 
you can trace to a certain nationality in 


. your family background? 
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Fig. 14-2. Climate affects the foods we eat. 


Climate Influences Food. The foods 
eaten by families throughout the world 
tell us something about the way they 
live and why they eat what they do. In 
warm countries, for example, heavily 
spiced foods stimulate appetites on hot 
days when people may not feel too much 
like eating. The Swedes and Germans 
are very energetic people with large appe- 
tites and so their dishes are particularly 
hearty and filling. Also, their climate is 
colder, which means they need food to 
keep warm. The type and condition of a 
countrys soil is also important. The 
people living in England like oranges but 
cannot grow them, so oranges are im- 
ported from Spain. 

Foreign Foods May Be Purchased 
Here. Our wonderful modern food 
stores bring us food from all over the 
world. In a specialty food shop, for in- 
stance, you can buy food from Maxims, 
the famous restaurant in Paris. The food 
has been frozen and shipped to this coun- 
try. This food and many of the foods sent 
to us from other countries are expensive 
but the point is that we can serve food 


from other countries in our homes when-. 


ever we SO desire. 


Why Not Prepare Some of These 
Dishes? Even more fun than buying 
foreign foods is preparing some of them 
in your own home. A selection has been 
made of some of the simple and interest- 
ing recipes of other countries and our 
own country that you might like to try. 
Since our own country is so large there 
are many interesting foods identified 
with various sections. The recipes se- 
lected are given to you here. 

Pennsylvania Dutch. The first 
recipe is a vegetable dish which is popu- 
lar with the Pennsylvania Dutch. 





Fig. 14-3. 


Schnitzel beans are a Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch dish. 
Frosted Foods. 


Courtesy Birds Eye 


SCHNITZEL BEANS 


SERVINGS: 6-8 


4 slices bacon 

1 large onion or three small onions, 
minced 

2 packages frozen string beans, or 4 
cups fresh beans 

3 fresh tomatoes or 1 size 214 can to- 
matoes 

1 teaspoon salt 

14 cup boiling water 

Dash of pepper 
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1. Cut the bacon into small pieces and fry 
until crisp. 

2. Add the onion and fry until golden. 

3. Add the beans cut into small pieces 
along with the freshly chopped or 
canned tomatoes. 

4. Add the seasonings and boiling water. 

5. Cook for 15 minutes in a covered pan, 
or until the beans are tender. 


This makes an attractive vegetable 
dish which you might include in your 
dinner menu. Make this for the family 
some time during your summer vacation 
when you can pick beans in your garden 
or buy them cheaply. However, string 
beans are a good buy almost any time of 
the year. 


New England Codfish. One of the 
foods associated with New England is 
codfish. This is a recipe for cod which 
you might like to prepare for lunch or a 
quick supper. 


COD HASH 


SERVINGS: 6-8 


4 slices of salt pork preferred, but 
bacon can be substituted. 

3 cups shredded cooked cod 

1 medium onion, chopped fine 

2 cups cooked beets, chopped fine 

2 cups of left over vegetables, such as 
peas, string beans, corn, or carrots, or 
1 package of frozen mixed vegetables 

V2 teaspoon salt 

Dash of pepper 


1. Fry the salt pork until crisp. Remove 
from the pan. 

2. Combine the fish and the vegetables in 
a bowl. . 

3. Spread the mixture evenly over the 
bottom of the skillet in which salt pork 
was fried. 


4. Brown slightly. When a crust has formed 
on the bottom, turn like a pancake and 
brown on the other side. 

5. When brown, turn on a hot plate and 
garnish with the fried salt pork. 


A tossed salad and fruit or pudding 
for dessert would round out your meal. 





Fig. 14-4. 


Rice is used in many Southern 
dishes. Courtesy Minute Rice. 


Southern Cookery. There are many 
types of Southern cookery. Here is a 
recipe which comes from New Orleans. 
Jambalayah is a Creole dish. If you live 
in this section of the country you may 
have your own way of preparing it. 


JAMBALAY AH 


SERVINGS: 6 
TEMPERATURE: 350 degrees F 
TIME: 380-40 minutes 


114 cups cooked chicken, veal, or pork 
1 cup boiled rice 
Y, cup celery, diced 
Ye cup green pepper, chopped fine 
1 large onion, minced 
114 cups canned tomatoes 
Buttered crumbs or cereal for topping 
1. Mix together the rice, chicken, tomatoes, 
celery, pepper, onion, and seasonings. 
2. Turn the mixture into the baking dish 
and cover with buttered crumbs. 
3. Bake for 30 to 40 minutes. 


This dish makes good use of left 
overs. You can also use canned chicken 
and quick-cook rice if you are in a hurry 
or do not have left overs. 





Fig. 14-5. Curried dishes are accompanied 
by raisins, potato chips, pickled walnuts, 
shredded coconut, chutney, pickles, chopped 
peanuts. Courtesy American Spice Trade 
Association. 


Curried Dishes from the Far East. 
The next recipes are from other countries 
and are appropriate for main dishes at 
lunch or supper. India sends us curried 
dishes. These dishes use a wide variety 
of foods in their preparation and provide 
a good way to use left overs. If you have 
not eaten curried dishes, it is wise to 
select a mild curry for seasoning. There 
are over 200 varieties of imported and 
domestic curry powders in this country, 
so explore those varieties available in 
your area. 


CURRIED MEAT 


SERVINGS: 4-6 
114 pounds of beef, veal, lamb, or pork 
shoulder cut into 2-inch squares 
2 tablespoons flour 
Y, cup butter or margarine 
1 clove garlic, minced 
2 large onions, sliced 
2 small apples, cored, peeled, and 
chopped 
2 tablespoons curry powder 
2 tablespoons brown sugar 
2 tablespoons raisins 
1 tablespoon Worcestershire sauce 
1 lemon, sliced 
2 tablespoons shredded coconut 
2 cups water 
% cup broken walnut meats 
4 teaspoon grated lemon rind 
teaspoons salt 
1. Sprinkle the flour over the meat. 
2. Melt the butter in a large saucepan. 
3. Add the meat, onion, and garlic. Brown 
lightly. Stir well. 
4, Add apples and curry powder and cook 
for 5 minutes. 
5. Add the water and remaining ingredi- 
ents. 
6. Simmer over low heat for about an hour 
or until the meat is done. 
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This curried meat may be served 
with rice. Fresh fruit makes a nice des- 
sert. Relishes of raw vegetables and 
pickles are good with the curry. This is 
still another idea for a meal for your 
family. You will want to encourage them 
to try foods of other countries. 


A Japanese Dish. A delightful dish 
from Japan is Sukiyaki. This is another 
one-dish meal. Fuel is very scarce in 
Japan so that is one reason for cooking 
everything together. This dish is nourish- 
ing, too. You might be interested in a 
story about the origin of the name Suki- 
yaki. Suki means plow and yaki means 
roasted. For over a century the eating of 
beef was forbidden in Japan. As the 
story goes, a farmer slaughtered a steer 
in secret on a lonely mountainside and 
then cooked it. He used a part of his 
plow as a grill over the fire. So the term 
“plow-roasted” came into being. 


Fig. 14-6. Japanese Sukiyaki 
served with rice and a green 
salad. Courtesy The New 
York Times Studio. 


SUKIYAKI 


SERVINGS: 4-6 


142 pounds round steak cut across grain 
into paper-thin slices 
1 bunch scallions, tops and all cut into 
2-inch pieces 
4 pound mushrooms, sliced thin 
1 large white onion, sliced thin 

¥2 medium head Chinese cabbage 

¥2 pound fresh spinach, washed _thor- 
oughly 

1 can sliced or diced bamboo shoots 

14 cup soya sauce 

2 tablespoons sugar 

¥2 teaspoon monosodium glutamate 

1. Place a little beef suet, butter, or mar- 
garine in a large skillet before placing 
the steak in it. 

2. Brown the steak. 

3. Add all other ingredients. Cook covered 
for 5 minutes. Remove cover. Cook an- 
other 5 minutes. Vegetables will still 
be crisp. 


Fig. 14-7. Bananas are used 
in this West Indies dish. 
Courtesy United Fruit Com- 
pany. 


If you do not have all these ingredi- 
ents, try to find substitutes. It will not 
taste the same as the recipe but you will 
get some idea of the dish. For example, 
if you do not have round steak, perhaps 
you can use some other meat. Be certain 
that the slices are paper-thin. Frozen 
spinach might be used for fresh spinach. 
If you do not have Chinese cabbage, use 
other cabbage. The flavor will not be so 
delicate. 

The vegetables in this dish will have 
a chewy texture and a pleasing flavor. 
Also, the short cooking period of the veg- 
etables assures the retention of much of 
their food value. This dish may be served 
with rice or fried noodles. Can you think 
of a dessert that would go well with this 
meal? Since you have so many vegetables 
in Sukiyaki, you might skip a salad and 
have a fruit dessert. 

A Dish from the West Indies. In 
Puerto Rico a dish that is prepared often 
is Guineos al Horno, a baked banana. 
This might be used as a dessert or to 
accompany baked ham. You might pre- 
pare it for your family’s dessert some day 





and if they like it you might do it again 
when your mother plans baked ham for 
a company dinner. 


GUINEOS AL HORNO 


SERVINGS: 6 
TEMPERATURE: 425 degrees F 
TIME: 10 minutes 


6 ripe bananas—yellow peel flecked 
with brown 
Yy cup lemon juice 
\4 teaspoon vanilla 
3 tablespoons brown sugar 
14 teaspoon nutmeg or cinnamon 
1. Place the peeled bananas in a baking 
pan. 
2. Cover each banana with lemon juice and 
vanilla. 
3, Sprinkle each banana with brown sugar 
and spice. 
4. Bake 7 minutes until bananas are tender 
and easily pierced with a fork. 
5. Serve hot as a vegetable or as a dessert. 


If you serve Guineos al Horno as a 
dessert, milk, cream, or a custard sauce 
would be good on it. 
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Fig. 14-8. 
Fruit & Vegetable Association. 


We have learned a great deal about 
salads from the Italians. Here is a typical 
Italian salad which could fit into many of 
your meals. 


ITALIAN SALAD 


SERVINGS: 6 


Assorted salad greens, such as lettuce, 
romaine, chicory, escarole, endive, or 
water cress. 

12 cup sliced radishes 

2 large tomatoes, diced 

Y2 cup green pepper, cut in slivers 

1 cup sliced celery 

14 cup pitted ripe olives 
Salad dressing 

14 cup vinegar 

% cup salad oil 

Dash of pepper 

4 teaspoon garlic salt 

1 teaspoon Oregano 





The Italians are noted for their crisp tossed salads. Courtesy United Fresh 


1. Measure all ingredients for salad dress- 
ing in a jar. Shake well. 

2. Place all the vegetables in layers in a 
large salad bowl. 

3. Toss 12 times with % cup of the salad 
dressing. 


If you wish to make this Italian salad 
more hearty, you might add slivers of 
ham, cheese, tongue, chicken, or other 
protein salad foods. With the addition of 
meat, it might serve as the main dish on 
a warm day. Without the meat, it is a 
delightful dinner dish. It is especially 
good with pot roast, baked potatoes, a 
vegetable, and dessert. If you include a 
large serving of salad, the vegetable might 
be omitted. 

A Swedish Dessert. Some very inter- 
esting desserts come from abroad. This 
quick but delicious dessert is Swedish. 


ANGLEMAT 


SERVINGS: 6 
1 pint whipping cream 
Vy cup raspberry preserves 
112 cups butter cookies, crushed fine 


1. Whip cream until thick. 

2. Add the preserves and cookies crumbs, 
and mix well. 

3. Serve cold but not frozen. 


This is a rich dessert and might come 
at the end of a light meal. It is good at 
lunch with a protein salad. It is a pretty 
dessert and might be used for a company 
dinner at your house. 

A French Dessert. Another nutri- 
tious but elegant dessert is French in ori- 
gin. Maybe some variation of this dessert 
is served in your home if your family has 
a French background. 


FRENCH PUDDING 


SERVINGS: 4 

Custard 

2 cups milk 

4 egg yolks 
Vy cup sugar 
Y4 teaspoon vanilla 
Meringue 

2 egg whites 

14 cup strawberry or other preserves 

1. Pour milk into top of double boiler and 

heat until warm. 

2. Beat egg yolks with the sugar until well 

rnixed. 

3. Pour warm milk over egg mixture slowly, 

stirring constantly. 

4. Transfer to top of double boiler and cook 
over hot water until thick enough to 
coat a silver spoon. This will take about 
15 minutes. 

Chill. 
6. When ready to serve, beat the egg whites 
until foamy. 


sae 





14-9. This delightful dessert comes 
from France. Courtesy Poultry and Egg Na- 
tional Board. 


Fig. 


7. Add the preserves in a dribble, beating 
constantly. 

8. Beat until the egg whites stand in peaks. 

9. Place mounds of the meringue on the 
chilled custard. 

10. If a richer pudding is desired, use 1 cup 
of thin cream for 1 cup of the milk. 


Since this pudding is very tasty, it 
might be a good dessert for a rainy day. 
It will help make everyone cheerful and 
you will probably have more time to 
cook it. 

If you learn to make some of these 
dishes expertly, you might like to serve 
them to friends or take them to your 
neighbors. If you tell them about these 
dishes, they will know more about the 
food people eat in various parts of the 
world. But most important, your action 
may lead to an exchange of recipes and 
ideas about foods from other places. In 
its own small way, this is encouraging 
world understanding. 
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THINKING IT OVER 


1. 


Think about the times when you have eaten foods you considered very 
strange. Did the recipe come from another country? Did you start 
eating with the idea that you would probably not like the food? Were 
your conclusions always right? If you disliked it, did you analyze why 
—was it due to texture, flavor, or was the combination of foods different 
from what you usually eat? What might you do to make eating these 
new foods a pleasant experience? 


THINGS TO DO 


if. 


See how many prepared foods from other countries are found in your 
grocery store. If you live in or near a large city you might visit a food 
specialty shop and see how many varieties you can find. 

Think about the people in your neighborhood. Which national back- 
grounds are represented in the different families? How do they influence 
food habits? 

Consider different kinds of family holidays and the foods served with 
them. Are there nationality influences? 

Plan a simple meal of dishes of other countries in your class. Invite 
students from the elementary grades who may have been learning 
about these countries in social studies. Share information about the 
people of these countries. 

Bring from home a small serving of a food that you believe represents 
a foreign influence. Organize a tasting party and share your ideas with 
members of the class. 

Have a class discussion about ways in which interesting foods of other 
countries might be introduced into our daily meals. 

Examine menus from restaurants to see if any dishes listed come from 
another country. 


FURTHER READING FOR AREA THREE 


Ue 


Baxter, Laura, Margaret M. Justin, and Lucille O. Rust, Sharing Family 
Living. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1951. 

a. Helping with family breakfasts, pp. 156-196. 

b. When we eat at school, pp. 438-465. 


Compton's Pictured Bacucionegsa. Chicago: F. E. Compton and Com- 
pany, 1957 edition. 

a. Cooking—a science and an art, Vol. 3, pp. 555-558. 

b. Millions work so that we can eat, Vol. 5., pp. 247-249. 

c. What people eat in other lands, Vol. 5., p. 251. 


10. 


Fleck, Henrietta, and Elizabeth Munves, Everybody’s Book of Modern 
Diet and Nutrition. New York: Dell Publishing Co., Inc., 1955. 

a. Packing a lunch, pp. 187-140. 

b. What to eat between meals, pp. 203-218. 

c. What should your child eat to grow?, pp. 110-133. 

d. How shall we plan and prepare our food?, pp. 176-202. 

e. What does food mean to you?, pp. 9-19. 


Food for the Family. New York: Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 1957. 


Harris, Florence L., and Hazel H. Huston, The New Home Economics 
Omnibus. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1945. 

a. Measurments, pp. 12-18. 

b. Breakfasts, pp. 51-71. 

c. Suppers, luncheons and box luncheons, pp. 77-104. 

d. Sandwiches, pp. 88-90. 


Harris, Florence L., and Treva E. Kauffman, Young Folks at Home. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1948. 
a. Anybody hungry at your house?, pp. 71-143. 


Hatcher, Hazel M., and Mildred E. Andrews, Adventuring in Home 
Living. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1954. 
a. Fun in the kitchen, pp. 125-212. 


Laitem, Helen H., and-Frances S. Miller, Experiences in Homemaking. 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1954. 

a. Kitchen techniques, pp. 174-183. 

b. Breakfast, pp. 184-274. 


Lewis, Dora S., Gladys Citek Peckham, and Helen Stone Hovey, Family 
Meals and Hospitality. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1955. 
a. Breakfast, pp. 167-209. 

b. Luncheon, pp. 29-108. 

c. Measuring, pp. 52-54. 


McDermott, Irene E., and Florence W. Nicholas, Homemaking for 
Teenagers, Book 1, Peoria, Ill.: Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc., 1954. 
a. There’s lots to learn about food, pp. 174-312. 
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Financial planning should be understood by 
the entire family. It is good training for the 


children. 
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Managing Money 


Does money seem to slip through 
your fingers? Are you the type that can’t 
stand being prosperous? Whenever you 
have a little extra money, do you immedi- 
ately plan ways to spend it? Or maybe 
you are the kind of person who hoards 
money—youd rather put money in your 
bank than spend it. Though ways of 
spending differ, most people would like to 
have more money than they already have. 
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Fig. 15-1. Does money fly out of your 


purse? 


SOURCES OF INCOME 


Assuming that this is true, let’s an- 
swer the question, “Where do we get our 
money?” Most of us can count on three 
sources: allowances, work for pay, and 
gifts of money. 

Your Allowance. One of your main 
sources of income may be your allowance. 
This is the amount of money that your 
father, both your parents, or the whole 
family have decided you should have each 
week, It is your share of the family’s 
money to spend. You may be allowed to 
spend it as you please or you may be re- 
quired to cover certain items with it. In 
some families, an allowance must be used 
for carfare, school lunches, movies, 
comic books, and the like. To avoid prob- 
lems, it is well to have a clear understand- 
ing with your family about any expenses 
that have to be met from your allowance. 

Size of Allowance. You may feel 
that your allowance is too small. But 
there are many points to consider in de- 
termining the size of an allowance. Cer- 





Fig. 15-2. An allowance is one source of 
income. 


tainly your allowance must be in line 
with your family’s income. Your family 
will consider, no doubt, the ability you 
have shown to spend money wisely. Can 
you think of other points that should be 
mentioned? How could you discuss this 
matter with your family? Put yourself 
in their place and try to see their point of 
view. 

Work for Pay. Many of you sup- 
plement your allowance by taking some 
kind of job. Why not make a.list of the 








ways in which you might earn money. 
Here is a sample list. Check the ones you 
have done. What are other possibilities? 
. Baby sitting 

Running errands for the neighbors 
Working a newspaper route 

Selling things you make, like wood carv- 
ings 

Making deliveries for a neigborhood store 
Washing and waxing cars 

Mowing lawns 

Gardening 

Taking care of someone's pets 

Tending a neighbor’s furnace 


Raking leaves 
. Others 


Sometimes the question arises as to 
whether you should be paid for jobs you 
do around home. In some homes, no one 
is paid for anything. In other homes, 
special jobs are paid for, especially if the 
work benefits only one family member. 

Gifts of Money. Another source of 
income is gifts of money from family 
friends or relatives. Sometimes they sug- 
gest how you should spend the money 
by saying, “Buy something you like,” or 
“Use it for the movies or a ball game.” 
And often the money is just given to you. 

Have you ever thought about why 
this money is given to you? Is it because 
of family friendship, a return for a kind- 
ness you did the giver, or for a special 
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Fig. 15-3. There are many ways to earn money. 
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Fig. 15-4. 


occasion, like your birthday? What are 
possible ways for you to express your 
appreciation besides a simple “thank 
you ? Do you make special plans for 
money received in this manner? It might 
be a good idea to use the money for 
something you have wanted very much 
but could not fit the purchase into your 
budget. 

Your Family and Money. Since 
money seems so desirable, we may harbor 
some queer notions about the best way 
to get more of it. What is your honest 
opinion about such practices as asking 
your father for money when your mother 
has refused you? Or the reverse process? 
Do you ever nag for money—keep asking 
and asking with the hope that you will 
eventually get it? Is bartering one of 
your schemes—promising to study hard 
or behave well if your parents will in- 
crease your allowance this week? 


Each family makes special plans for its money. 


Analyze the kind of thinking that 
underlies these actions. In the first place, 
you are not a very pleasant person to 
have around when you indulge in 
begging, bargaining, and similar activi- 
ties. It’s hard for us to remember that 
money does not grow on trees. The money 
in most families comes from earnings. 
The sum you ask for may represent sev- 
eral hours or days of work by your father 
or mother. Your parents have to decide 
what is the best use for the money they 
earn. Your request may not be as im- 
portant as other family needs. When you 
are given money you are actually shar- 
ing the rewards for work done by others. 
A good question to ask yourself is “Do I 
deserve this?” Another point to consider 
is that money given to you represents a 
choice on the part of the giver. He could 
have bought something for himself in- 
stead of giving the money to you. 








A color wheel will help you to decide on attractive color combinations in your clothing. 
See Chapter 29. Adapted from an original by the Printing Ink Division of the Inter- 
chemical Corporation. 





A menu like this is certain to 
Courtesy Accent International. 


Refreshments and a center- 
piece highlight the idea of a 
circus party. See Chapter 33. 
Courtesy Dudley-Anderson- 


Yutzy. 





How Much Are You Worth to 

_ Your Family. On the bright side of the 

problem of family finances is the oppor- 
tunity you have to reduce family ex- 
penses. There are certain responsibilities 
you can assume that will actually save 
money. You might shine your father’s 
shoes, wash the family car, bring the 
groceries home for your mother, or keep 
a vegetable garden to supply the family 
table. For the fun of it, you might figure 
out how much these services would cost 
if someone outside of the home had to be 
paid to do them. But remember that 
such services are actually your contribu- 
tion to your family’s welfare. 

Family Feeling About Money. It 
is also well for you to learn how your 
family feels about money. What do they 
consider good things to spend money on? 
A car, a home, good books, records, music 
lessons? Are they saving for your future 
education? If you think about this situa- 
tion seriously, it will help you to under- 
stand why some of your requests for 
money are refused. 

Have you thought about what some 
of your family’s important expenses are? 
Your parents may have financial responsi- 
bilities they have not discussed with you. 
And since they are anxious to keep their 
children happy, you are being very selfish 
if you burden them with constant re- 
quests for money. Bear in mind that there 
are reasons why they cannot grant all 
of your requests. 

Cost of You to the Family. The 
services your parents render you are 
really quite costly. Suppose you were to 
eat the majority of your meals in a res- 
taurant rather than at home. How much 
would it cost? How much rent would 





EXPENSES 


Fig. 15-5. 


You cost your family a great 
deal of money. 


you have to pay for a room like yours? 
Your parents don’t want you to consider 
these items. That is the wonderful part of 
family life. Everyone shares and gives. 

Be a Good Buyer. One way to 
avoid having to ask your parents for extra 
money is to become a good buyer. Every 
time you buy something for the family or 
spend some of your allowance, you are 
gaining experience that can be most valu- 
able to you. Here are some questions to 
ask yourself every time you make a 
purchase. 


SHOPPING SAVERS 


1. Do you really need this article or can 

you get along with what you already 

have? 

What is the purpose of your purchase? 

8. Will the article you buy suit your pur- 
pose? 

4, Will you have short-time or long-time 
satisfaction? 


bo 
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Fig. 15-6. How do you spend your money? 


5. Will you have to do without something 
to buy this? Is it worth it? 

Will this purchase bring happiness to 
anyone else? 

Can it be used in more than one way? 
Can you identify a bargain? 

Have you made the best choice? 

Have you shopped around to get the 
best price? 


> 


— 
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If you keep all these points in mind 
when shopping, your mother will like to 
send you to the store. Buying in this way 
can be an interesting game that will also 
benefit your whole family. 

How You Spend Your Money. 
With these points still in mind, look at the 
way you spend your money. Think of all 
the ways you spent money this past week. 
This list might include: 

Lunch at school, or milk or soup 

in addition to lunch from 
home 

Snacks—ice cream, candy bar, 

popcorn 

Movies 

Records 

School carnival or dance 

Sports equipment 


Hobby material, like stamps for 
collection 

Present for someone 

Some trinket, such as a special 
pin that everyone was wearing 


What are other items that might be in- 
cluded? Do you have any serious leaks 
in your pocketbook? 





Fig. 15-7. 


Keeping accounts is important. 


Have you ever tried keeping a simple 
account book? It isn’t difficult. Just cover 
a notebook with fancy paper or material. 
Paste letters on the cover which spell “My 
Accounts,” “Where My Money Goes,” or 
the like. You can think of your own title. 
Headings in the book might be as follows. 


Week of: 
SPENT ON 


Books and magazines 
Hobby 
Presents 
Recreation 
School lunch 
School supplies 
Snacks 
Things to wear 
Others 
Summary 
Total Income 
Total Spending 


Total Savings 
Or Deficit 


You may add other headings if necessary. 
Some of these headings may not be 
needed. You may eat your lunch at home 
or bring all your food from home so there 
will be no spending in that area. In other 
words, your account book should be per- 
sonalized. It should tell you what you 
want to know. You might have a few 
headings or you may wish to have a more 
detailed account. 

An example of a very simple account- 
ing plan follows. 


MY ACCOUNTS 


AMOUNT 





Total Income: 





COMMENTS 






LIES 
Movie herd meres 45 
50¢ Es pune™ 
125 






ack 
cnur’'$2.00 





Fig. 15-8. An analysis of your spending 
might be helpful. 


MY SPENDING 





Today 
Jan. 9 


I spent this amount 


0.50 


You might have a page for a week, a 
month, or whatever period of time seems 
best to you. 

After you have kept track of your 
money for several weeks, analyze your 


On the following 


Stationery 


Comments 


For Mother’s Birthday 


spending. Where is your money going? 
Could you distribute your spending more 
wisely? Have you spent any money fool- 
ishly? If you could re-spend your money, 
would you do it in the same way? 
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Wuar Is Your B.A.? (Buying Average) 





Check stores you have made 
purchases in 


Circle your purchases 








Department Store —______| Shirts, skirts, jeans, shorts, dresses, 
suits, hats, gloves, scarves, purses, 
underwear, slips, shoes, socks, hose, 
coats, furniture, jewelry, hair brush, 
comb, closet accessories. 

Other items 











Drug Store —— | Ointments, mouth washes, tooth- 
paste, tooth brushes, hair tonic, 
facial tissues, toilet water, shaving 
supplies for your father, cosmetics. 
Other items 








Food Store —_______ | Fruits, vegetables, nuts, coffee, tea, 
bread, detergents, soap powders, 
a E paper towels, margarine, cheese, 
butter, cereals, salad dressing, cake 
mixes, fish, meat, rolls, spices, fla- 
vorings, soups, fruit juices, cookies, 
cakes, catsups, pickles, olives, toilet 
soap, bleaches, steel wool pads. 

Other items 











Hardware Store —______| Nails, paints, brushes, spoons, par- 
ing knives, hammer, saw, pots and 
pans, bread board, egg _ beater, 
strainers, batteries, floor waxes, fur- 
niture polish, screws, light bulbs, 
measuring cups or spoons. 

Other items 





Stationery, dishes, thread, needles, 
scissors, yard goods, greeting cards, 
napkins, ribbon, pencils, ink, typing 
‘paper, notebooks. 

Other items 








Other Stores 


Items 























BUYING EXPERIENCES 


Another angle to consider in your 
spending is the kind of buying experiences 
you have had. Suppose we make a list 
of different types of stores. What kind 
of buying have you done in each of the 
stores listed on page 152? 

Look at the items you circled. Add 
them up, including any items not listed. 
Now you have your total score. In which 
store did you have the most experience? 
Which items have you never purchased? 
Do you have an explanation for this? 
Perhaps some of the items listed could not 
be purchased in the store indicated. How 
might you increase your score? On the 
whole, what kind of shopper are you? 
Some of the items listed may have been 
purchased by your mother. Could you 
help her more with her shopping responsi- 
bilities? 

Saving Your Money. Your family 
may encourage you to be a good shopper 
and be thrifty as well. Most boys and 
girls have banks for saving pennies, nick- 
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Fig. 15-9. You might like to 
save for something you want 
very much. 
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els, dimes, and quarters. Do you have a 
bank? What do you do with the money 
you save? It can be fun to save for some- 
thing you want, like a baseball bat or a 
clip for your hair. To do so you will have 
to make a plan for keeping account of 
your money. You may already have a 
system for putting aside some money for 
such purposes. Some students get into 
the excellent habit of saving ten per cent 
of all of their income. One boy did it this 
way. If someone gave him a dime, he 
would put a penny in his bank. If he was 
fortunate enough to receive or earn a dol- 
lar, he would save a dime. Thus he not 
only saved for specific purposes but he 
always had some money on hand for 
emergencies. 

Money for the Future. It is fre- 
quently difficult to look ahead and antici- 
pate something you will need next month 
or at an even later date. Some kind of 
savings plan comes in handy on these oc- 
casions. You also have to check your- 
self from spending your money before 
reaching your goal. Sometimes, of course, 
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your ideas change. You may have had 
your heart set on a volley ball. Later, a 
decision to buy baseball equipment may 
seem more sensible. Often it is wise to 


save a little during the year so that extra 
money will be available when you are 
going to camp or visiting friends or rela- 
tives away from home. 





Ny 


Fig. 15-10. Borrowing money is a bad 


habit. 


Borrowing Money. What do you 
think about borrowing money? Certainly 
a person who is always asking for money 
can become quite a pest. Here are some 
rules to guide you in deciding when and 
if it is wise to borrow: 


1. Borrow only in emergencies, such as 
when you have lost your lunch money 
at school or your bus fare home. 

2. Don’t borrow from your family or friends 
unless you can repay the money prompt- 
ly. Few persons have money to spare 
and you may be making it inconvenient 
or even a hardship for them by .using 
their money. 

3. Promise to repay within a specific time 
—as soon as possible—and be sure to 
keep your promise, 


4. Don't get into the habit of borrowing. 
Borrowing may lead to carelessness 
about staying within an allowance. 

5. Realize that borrowing money is a seri- 
ous obligation and a reflection on your 
character. 

The intelligent person does not let him- 
self get into a situation where he needs 
to borrow. If you plan carefully, there 
will be no normal need to ask someone 
else for money. When you borrow you 
are spending beyond your needs and are 
really spending next week’s or next 
month’s income. When an emergency 
arises and you must borrow, plan to repay 
your family or your friends with some 
additional kindness for the favor they 
have extended to you. But the best action 
of all is to avoid borrowing completely. 
You will spare yourself many troubles 
and you will have more friends. 


PROBLEMS WITH MONEY 


All of us have problems concerning 
money from time to time. Maybe you do 
not have an allowance and have to ask 
your parents for money for all of your 
needs. Maybe you can talk to them about 
letting you have a definite amount every 
week. This will teach you how to handle 
money. You will learn to make decisions 
involving spending money. If you are a 
member of a large family, you may not 
have as much to spend as a friend who is 
an only child. You will have to make the 
most of the situation and be glad you 
have brothers and sisters for companion- 
ship rather than extra money. 

Sometimes it may appear to you that 
all your friends have more money to 
spend than you have. If they actually 
have more and if it makes you unhappy, 


perhaps you need to find some friends 
- with incomes near your own. Otherwise, 
make the best of the situation. 

There may be times when you want 
something very much but can’t afford it. 
How do you meet this problem? There 
may be a number of solutions. Is there a 
substitute—something that is less expen- 
sive but will serve the same purpose? Or 
could you earn some extra money to cover 
the extra cost? Spend a little time think- 
ing about what you want. Is it as impor- 
tant as you seem to think it is? Would it 
give you as much happiness next week or 
next month? If all possible solutions fail, 
you will have to face your disappoint- 
ment as best you can. What are some 
ways in which this might be done? 

Occasionally you may feel that every- 
one in your group of friends has some- 
thing you cannot afford. This might be 
something to wear, some form of recrea- 
tion, or even something in the home. Re- 
read the suggestions given in the last 
paragraph and apply them to this prob- 
lem. 

Losing Money. One of the most 
serious problems which might arise is los- 
ing money. It may not be pleasant to face 
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Fig. 15-11. How can you be sure you won't 
lose your money? 


but losing money is usually the result of 
carelessness. It may be true that your 
pocket had a hole in it or your purse 
didn’t catch properly when you closed 
it and money fell out. But even these 
possibilities could have been checked. 
Here are some pointers that may be help- 
ful: 

1. Have a purse or wallet that is large 
enough to hold your money. 

2, Arrange your money so that you can find 
it quickly and will not confuse a quarter 
with a nickel. A coin purse and billfold 
combination is a good idea. Then you 
will not mix your silver and your bills. 

3. Carry only the amount of money that 
will meet your needs for the day. It is 
unnecessary to carry all your money 
around with you. 

4, Decide on a safe place to keep your 
money at home. Don't scatter your 
money. Keep it in one place. Count it 
at regular intervals so you know how 
much you have. 

5. Work out a plan for checking on the 
money you carry with you. Count your 
money when you leave in the morning 
and when you come home at night. 

6. Don't be careless about leaving your 
purse. Keep it with you. 

7. Don’t count your money in the presence 
of others. It is very impolite. 

Losing your money is very upsetting, 
but it is even more serious to lose money 
that belongs to someone else. You need to 
be especially careful when you are sent 
on an errand for someone in the family 
or for a neighbor and are given money to 
pay for the purchase. If you are treasurer 
of a club or other group, you will feel 
especially responsible for the members’ 
money. It is a good idea to count the 
money carefully when you receive it and 
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Fig. 15-12. 


keep accurate records so you are certain 
of the amount for which you are respon- 
sible. 

If you do lose money that belongs 
to someone else, you may have to work 
out some plan for repaying it—perhaps 
over a period of time. Whatever plan you 
decide on, be sure to stick to it, and be 
certain that the idea is agreeable to the 
person whose money has been lost. 

Maybe you have other ideas about 
how to keep your money from being lost. 
Your parents will have some suggestions 
to offer you. In a way you are like a 
banker when you have money to care for, 
so you will want to be a very responsible 
person. 

Although a discussion of saving, 
spending, keeping money safe, and mak- 
ing plans for your money is important, 
some space should be devoted to the pur- 
pose of money. We have money as a 
simple means of getting what we want. 
In pioneer days, a man had to use barter. 


What does money mean to you? 


If he needed someone to fix his fence, 
he might pay his neighbor with grain or 
some other service. Today such a system 
would be terribly complicated. Can you 
imagine giving the bus driver three eggs 
for a ride to school? Yet you can see that 
it is not the money itself but the goods or 
services bought with the money that is 
really important. 

To go one step farther, we must 
realize that money cannot buy everything. 
A rich man is not necessarily a happy man. 
Think of all the things in your life that 
money cannot buy but that are very pre- 
cious to you. For example, you can’t buy 
the love of your parents or your sisters 
and brothers. You can’t buy friends. 
There isn’t a price on certain types of fun 
you can have with your family. Think of 
the times when something has happened 
to make everyone laugh. What makes you 
really happy? Can these things be 
bought? In other words everything does 
not have a dollar-and-cents value. 


THINKING IT OVER 


1. How much does it cost your family to bring you up? 

2. Bill earned money by running errands for the neighbors. Because he 
was so busy, his mother had to do the errands for the family. What do 
you think about this situation? 

3. Some of the richest men and women in the world believe they learned 
how to handle money when they worked in after-school jobs. What 
could or have you learned from such jobs about handling money? 

4, What are some thoughts that you have about money? How important is 
it to you? 

5. Talk to your grandfather about ways in which he earned money at your 
age. 


THINGS TO DO 


1. Make a list of the kinds of jobs you can do in your community. What 
are the various rates of pay? How can you find out about jobs? You 
might like to consider them according to seasons of the year. 

2. Make a poster or bulletin board display of all the things which you 
might do to please someone for whom you work. 

3. Make a careful analysis of your money situation. What is your income 
for a week? How much do you spend? What do you really need for a 
week? 

4. Make a list of the ways in which you might save money for your family. 


VOCABULARY 
account barter income 
allowance credit loan 
bargain eamings budget 
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chapcc. 10 


Managing Time 


Are you an expert on saving time 
or do you have clock troubles? Has any- 
thing like this ever happened to you? 
You looked at television or talked on the 
telephone and failed to get your home- 
work done. The next morning you tried 
to snatch a few minutes of the studying 





you had planned to do the night before. 
This made you late for breakfast. Then 
you didn’t have very much time to pack 
your lunch and you forgot the banana 
you were going to have for dessert. Does 
it seem to you on days like this that you 
never “catch up’? 


Fig. 16-1. Do you have clock 
troubles? 








Fig. 16-2. Time is used for many things. Two familiar examples are telephoning your 
friends and riding to school on a bus. Courtesy Bell Telephone Company; The Asphalt 
Institute. 


Advantages of Planning Time. 
But what is the advantage of being an 
expert on saving time? Don't you have 
to be a slave to the clock? Is life any fun 
that way? Let’s look at the other side of 
the picture and see some advantages of 
a schedule. Suppose everybody decided 
to eat his dinner at a different time? 
Sometimes variations are necessary but 
isn’t it much more agreeable when you 
can look forward to having your evening 
meal at approximately the same time each 
night? Suppose trains, planes, and buses 
didn’t run on a schedule? If a store- 
keeper opened up any time between eight 
in the morning and noon, you would be 
quite disturbed if you wanted to buy 
something at a quarter to nine and the 
store wasn't open, wouldn’t you? 

What Do You Do with Your Time? 
Everybody has 24 hours each day—no 
more, no less. Have you ever thought 
about what happens to your time? Take 
a look at your day. Where do your activi- 


ties take place? What do you do at 
home? What do you do at school? What 
do you do in your neighborhood or com- 
munity? Do part-time jobs, such as baby- 
sitting, running errands, or delivering pa- 
pers, demand some of your time? What 
are other ways in which you spend your 
time? Does the season of the year make 
a difference? 

Suppose we examine the time spent 
in each of these areas. At home, for in- 
stance, you need time to sleep, eat, dress, 
wash up, and meet your household 
responsibilities, like sweeping the front 
porch, helping with meal preparation, or 
taking care of the pets. You also spend 
time looking at television, listening to the 
radio, and telephoning your friends. 
Some time must be saved for school 
homework. Talking and having fun with 
your family cannot be overlooked. Some- 
times you have a party and entertain 
friends for a meal or overnight. Are there 
other items which should be included? 
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Fig. 16-3. Even if you have a dishwasher 
there are still many jobs to be done at 
home. Courtesy Kitchen-Aid. 


Time Spent at School. How much 
time do you spend at school? Naturally 
you have to attend classes and study hall. 
Sometimes you eat lunch at school, or 
you may go home for it. Club meetings 
or committee work take time. Extra time 
may be required for assembly programs, 
school carnivals, or similar events. You 
may go to school by bus and this takes 
time. In fact, everything that you do 
takes time. No doubt you have other 
items to add to the list. 

Time for Fun. Having fun must 
be given proper emphasis. How often do 
you go to the movies? Do you look at 
television or listen to the radio regularly? 





Fig. 16-4. You may spend time on a hobby 
or having fun with your family. Courtesy 
General Motors Corporation. 


Do you have any hobbies, such as collect- 
ing, crafts, or something in the “do-it- 
yourself” line? Maybe you have a good 
collection of records and spend time lis- 
tening to them. An active interest in a 
sport, as a participant or a spectator, is a 
healthy thing. Parties or other types of 
social activities can give you valuable ex- 
perience in getting along with people. 
Time with Your Family. Fun with 
your family is very important. Picnics, 
going for a walk with your father, canoe- 
ing, camping out, or building something 
together—like a backyard fireplace—are 
possibilities. Some families enjoy going 
together to museums, movies, county 


Fig. 16-5. You must have 
time for improving yourself, 
such as by listening to good 
music. Courtesy Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company. 


fairs, the circus, historic spots, or on 
short auto trips. Careful planning ahead 
by all family members may be necessary 
to make this kind of recreation possible. 
One family, for example, makes plans to 
do something together each weekend. 
But even if everyone in the family can't 
always spare the time, it can still be fun 
for several members to get together. For 
example, you might enjoy going shopping 
with your father or your mother. Attend- 
ing a baseball or football game with an 
older sister or brother can be exciting. 


Fig. 16-6. You must have 
time to “do good,” like run- 
ning an errand for a sick 
neighbor. Courtesy General 
Motors Corporation. 
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How do you spend your time with your 
family? 

Time for Work. The amount of 
time you spend working for pay outside 
your home must be considered in your 
schedule. Working away from home will 
influence the planning of your jobs at 
home. If you have a part-time job, it may 
force you to give up some activities or 
switch them to a different time. 

Time for “Do Good.” Sometimes 
you have “do-good” jobs as part of your 
club or religious work. These may in- 
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clude visiting shut-ins, telling stories or 
reading to children in a local orphanage 
or hospital, or helping in a community 
litter or clean-up campaign. 


Time for Religion. You may also 
have to plan for religious activities, such 
as services, choir singing, church school, 
or work in clubs or youth groups. 


Time for Improving Ourselves. 
Developing yourself personally takes time. 
You may have an interest in music. If 
you play an instrument, you will devote 
considerable time to practicing. Listen- 
ing to good music develops your apprecia- 
tion of it. Reading is important in broad- 
ening your knowledge of people and the 
world, and is a pleasant way to relax as 
well. Time may also be set aside for 
browsing through the library and borrow- 
ing books. Some of us may spend extra 
time for art or dancing classes. Knowing 
about sports and being able to take part in 
games will help you to be a more interest- 
ing person. Learning to speak or write 
another language might be another good 
use of your time. You might be able to 
start a warm friendship with a pen pal in 
another country. How much time do you 
set aside for personal improvement? 


Fig. 16-7. 
balanced to include our var- 


Our time must be 


ious activities. 


Time Spent in a Day. You may 
think of other ways in which you use 
your time. If you are to become an ex- 
pert, you will want to look at the use of 
your time rather carefully. Take one of 
your typical days. Write down every- 
thing you do from the time you get up 
to the time you go to bed. Estimate the 
amount of time that you spend on each 
activity. Let’s take part of a day and see 
how it might look: 


3:00 
3:00-3:15 


School was out. 

Got things from my locker and started 
home. 

Talked to some of my friends on the 
way home. 

Arrived home. Talked to Mom about 
the day. Had a glass of milk and some 
crackers. 

Went on some errands for Dad. 

Did some jobs for Mom. 

Helped with supper. 

Ate supper. 

Helped clear the table and did the 
dishes—interrupted by a telephone call. 
Looked at television or listened to the 
radio. 

Decided to do homework. Had to call 
Hal for the assignment. He talked about 
Friday’s game. 

Did homework. Didn’t quite finish. 
Read a magazine that came today. 

Got ready for bed. 


3:15-8:45 


3:45-4:15 


8:30-8:40 


8:40-9:20 
9:20-9:30 
9:30-9:50 


What does this schedule tell you? 
Could time have been saved anywhere? 
Is your schedule like this one? 





| Activity Time. Here is a list of ac- 

tivities which you may do every day. 
Think of the time you spend on each one. 
On which activities are you spending 
most of your time? Which ones demand 
the least of your time? 


Dressing, undressing Religious services 
Eating Clubs 

Sleeping Music 

Helping at home Radio listening 
School homework Television viewing 


Care of clothes Reading 

Telephoning Friends 

Sports Hobby 

Parties Pets 

Movies Work for pay 
Others 


What are your conclusions after examin- 
ing your list of daily activities. 


Analyze How Time Is Spent. Do 
you feel that your time is well-balanced? 


Are you spending too much time in any 
one area—more than is necessary, per- 
haps? Is there sufficient time for health 
activities, like eating, sleeping, and exer- 
cise? How much time do you spend with 
your family? Do you allow enough time 
for your school work at home? Are you 
devoting some time every day to improv- 
ing yourself? Would you make any 
changes in the use of your time? If so, 
what? 

Planning a Schedule. If you are 
interested in using your time to better 
advantage, you might like to plan daily 
or weekly schedules. First, look at the list 
of your daily activities which you have 
made. Are there weekly jobs or other 
items that should be added? In the be- 
ginning it is wise to make a rather de- 
tailed schedule for each day. Here is a 
timetable to suggest how you can make 
your own. 


MY DAY-—Jean Smith 


6:45 Get up. 

6:45— 7:00 Bathe and dress. 

7:00- 7:20 Eat breakfast. 

7:20-— 7:40 Make bed and straighten my room. 

7:40- 8:00 Collect books and get ready for school. 

8:00— 8:30 Take bus to school. 

8:30-12:00 School. During study period, work on social studies paper. 
12:00-12:45 = Lunch. 
12:45-— 3:00 School. 

3:00— 3:30 Come home from school. 

3:30- 4:30 Stop at the library to get materials for core. 

4:30— 5:30 Recreation—play ball, listen to records, and the like. 
5:30- 6:00 Help with dinner. 

6:00- 6:45 Dinner. 

6:45-— 7:15 Help with dishes and straighten kitchen. 

7:15- 7:30 Telephoning. 

7:380- 8:30 Do homework. 

8:30- 9:30 Listen to radio, watch TV, or play games with family. 
9:30- 9:40 Planning schedule for tomorrow. 

9:40- 9:55 —_ Get ready for bed. 
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Plan your day by using a form like 
this or making your own. It is well to do 
your planning the evening before and 
read your schedule just before going to 
sleep. Then when you awaken in the 
morning, you will not have to waste time 
thinking about what you have to do. 
After you have used a schedule for a while 
and have learned to judge how long cer- 
tain jobs take, you may not need to write 
out such a detailed plan. Soon you will 
work into an efficient routine and will 
enjoy each day more. 

How Well Can You Estimate Your 
Time? As you go along during the day, 
check yourself often to see how well you 
have estimated your time. Did some 
activities take more time than you had 
allowed? Did you do some things faster 
than you had expected? Did you have to 
make some unexpected changes? 

Planning a Weekly Schedule. 
When you become accustomed to a daily 
schedule, you might like to plan by the 
week. A weekly plan is helpful because 
you can allow time for all important 
events and responsibilities well in ad- 
vance. Whatever plan you use, keep it 
flexible and leam how to manage your 
time to the best advantage. And be sure 
to allow time for unexpected activities. 

Timesavers. Another suggestion is 
to think of all of the tricks to save time. 
Is there something that you could learn 
to do more quickly? Are you washing 
your clothes, for example, in the fastest 
way? How long does it take you to dress? 
Could you run a race with yourself and 
see if you could improve on that time a 
little each day? 

Start the Day Right. The way you 
start the day is important. Do you have 





Fig. 16-8. Start the day right by getting 
up on time. 


trouble getting up? Are you the type 
that likes to stay under the covers for 
another ten minutes? If you think about 
something very pleasant, it will encour- 
age you to get up. After all, you have 
to get up, and postponement only brings 
problems... making it necessary for you 
to rush. 

Do you plan the night before what 
you will wear the following day? Having 
your clothes ready will save many min- 
utes in the morning. You will be able to 
dress much more quickly. 

A Place for Everything. Sometimes 
we lose time because we can’t find things. 
Do you have your closets, desk, and chest 
drawer arranged so that you can locate 
everything quickly? See Chapter 21 for 
suggestions on storage arrangements. 
Have you ever found yourself looking for 
a pen or pencil to do your homework? 
Or maybe you couldn't find those blue 
socks you wanted to wear? Arranging 
your tools so that you can find them may 
save many minutes. 

Find the Best Way. Maybe the way 
you are doing something is not the most 
efficient way. If you are peeling potatoes, 
for example, maybe your knife is too 
large or dull. Think of the things you do 


_ every day. Pretend that you are a man- 
agement expert. Are there some steps 
in a job you could skip or do more easily? 
For example, you probably can save your- 
self several trips by using a tray to carry 
dishes and silver for setting the table. 

Best Time to Do Things. Another 
important point is to consider the best 
time for each activity. When is the best 
time in the evening for you to do your 
homework? Or maybe you prefer to get 
up early in the morning to study. When 
do you wash your clothes? Is it at a time 
when you will not interfere with some 
of your mother’s work? Is it better to do 
it once or several times a week? 

Plan Ahead. Are there ways of do- 
ing things to save you work later on? For 
instance, if you keep your room neat, you 
won't have all that clutter to pick up at 
once. On some jobs, if you do a little 
work each day rather than all at once, it 
wont seem like such a mountain. Writ- 
ing a term paper is an example of this. 
You might do your reading and other re- 
search, outline it, make a rough draft, 
and then rewrite it. Each step could be 
done on a different day—provided you 
have sufficient time to do an assignment 
that way. Start as soon as you can. Don’t 
put it off. 

Influence of Attitudes. Your atti- 
tude toward a job makes a difference in 
the amount of time it takes. Times flies 
quickly when we enjoy what we are doing 
and drags when we dislike it. Doesn't it 


THINKING IT OVER 


seem like a good idea to do the jobs that 
are not so enjoyable as quickly as possible 
in order to have more time for the things 
we like to do? No doubt there will al- 
ways be some kinds of work we like. to 
do better than others. 

It might help if you looked at the 
reasons for liking or disliking a job. Is it 
because the job has to be done so often 
that it is monotonous? Is it satisfying? 
Maybe you don't feel your work is ap- 
preciated. Sometimes thinking about the 
benefits that you or other people will re- 
ceive as a result of your work is helpful. 
It may be possible to change your atti- 
tude about some of your jobs so that you 
will learn to like them. Being happy at 
work makes life much more interesting. 

Viewpoints About Time Differ. 
You must also realize that each person 
has his own ideas about the good use of 
his time. Sometimes we think people lazy 
because they are not active. Such people 
may actually be very busy planning some- 
thing important...or they may not be 
feeling well. 

How Important Is Time to You? 
You will use time more wisely if you first 
realize how important time is to you. You 
can find time for the things you really 
want to do if you try. Moreover, remem- 
ber that when you waste time you fre- 
quently increase the responsibilities of 
other family members or of your friends. 
Time must be considered in relation to the 
plans of others, as well as to your own. 


1. Think about the ways various members of your family use their time. 
How may your use of time help or hinder them from doing their work 


well? 
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OR, 


IDEAS 


Consider influences outside your home that affect the use of time in your 
home. For example, do you have to go a long distance to shop for 
groceries? Do you have a brother in the armed services? You will have 
to allow time for writing him letters and sending him packages. Do you 
have to go to school by bus? Travel time must be figured. What are 
some of the most important influences? 

Have you considered the possibilities of planning while you are doing 
something else? While you are combing your hair, for instance, you 
might be thinking about what you will do on Saturday or the best way 
to write that term paper. Could you give other examples? 


FOR EXPERIMENTING 


Set up an experiment so that a certain job might be done several ways. 
For example, three girls in the class might manicure their nails in the way 
they do it at home. The class might appoint an official timekeeper to 
keep track of the time the job takes each one. The class will observe 
each person for signs of the best method of manicuring. At the close of 
the exercise, the class may wish to discuss the good and bad points of 
the various methods. The time necessary for the job must also be con- 
sidered. From these observations, it might be possible to outline an 
expert method of manicuring nails that might be used by everyone. In 
a similar manner, three boys might comb their hair in order to decide 
on the best way. This kind of experiment might be used for jobs at home. 
Experiment with: 

a: Different ways to wash clothes. 

b. The best way to wash a car. 

c. The quickest way to make a bed. 


What other ideas do you have? 


Experiment with jobs at home that might be done to music, such as 
washing dishes. Report your results to the entire class. 

Experiment with different forms of daily or weekly schedules. Compare 
your results with those of other class members. 


VOCABULARY 
schedule expert estimate 


management observation timesaver 





Chapin OF 


Helping at Home 


Most families are very busy. This 
means that everyone on the family team 
has to do his share around the house. 
What you do might depend upon several 
things. You may be assigned a job be- 
cause you can do it better than anyone 
else in the family. Members of the family 
differ in what they can do and what 
they like to do. Your sister might like to 
do the dishes, your brother to run the 
vacuum cleaner, and you might prefer 


making beds. 





It is a good idea to learn how to do 
many jobs. Maybe you'll change your 
mind about some of the things you 
thought you didn't like to do. Some jobs 
may be given to you because you are the 
only one home when they need to be 
done. An example is starting supper be- 
cause the rest of your family gets home 
later. 

Jobs to Be Done at Home. Let's 
take a look at the homemaking responsi- 
bilities which have to be undertaken. 


Fig. 17-1. 
to be done at home. 


Many jobs have 
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Cooking and serving the family meals is 
a big order. Although mother may be 
the foreman, she needs helpers. Cleaning 
the house—dusting, vacuuming, wash- 
ing windows—is another important job. 
Laundering requires attention even if 
some clothes are sent to a laundry. Care 
of porches and yard must be considered 
unless you live in a city apartment. Shop- 
ping for groceries and household supplies 
will have to be done by your mother and 
other members of the family. Can you 
think of other home responsibilities? 
Making Home Duties Pleasant. 
You may feel that doing home jobs is dull 
and monotonous. True, this work has to 
be done again and again. So let’s think 
of ways to make it as pleasant as possible. 
If you work quickly and well, you will 
have time to do the things that you want 
to do. To accomplish this goal, you may 
need to plan carefully. Time yourself to 
see if you can speed up. Try different 





Fig. 17-2. 


Try to make your work fun. 


tools or ways of doing the job until you 
find the best method. Watch your pos- 
ture so you won't get tired. 

Rest periods help. Set an alarm clock 
or a timer and take a five-minute rest 
period every hour. Play records, sing, 
whistle, or have the radio on while work- 
ing. The music will give rhythm to your 
job. Think pleasant thoughts while you 
doa job. Make a game of finding ways to 
make homemaking pleasant. Have your 
family join you so everyone will be 
happy. 

Review Chapter 16 on pre-planning 
your time. A schedule will make your 
work easier. Think of the best time of the 
day to do your jobs. See if this fits into 
family plans. 

Cooperation on Home Jobs. Some- 
times a job can be made a team opera- 
tion. A younger or older sister or brother 
may work with you. You might divide the 
cleaning chores on a room basis, each of 
you taking charge of certain rooms. One 
family tried streamlining the work. One 
person made all the beds. Another did 
the vacuuming in all the rooms. The wax- 
ing was assigned to someone else. Clean- 
ing the kitchen and the bathroom was 
considered one job. This kind of opera- 
tion requires the closest cooperation. 
Some families might not like it. It is wise 
for the family to discuss who does what. 

In keeping house, some jobs have to 
be done every day, like preparing meals, 
some several times a week, like shopping, 
some once a week, like mending, and 
others less often. A family schedule for 
the time of each job will make for a inore 
efficient household. 

When the family is planning its 
work, you might offer to take certain re- 





Fig. 17-3. Doing jobs together makes work 
seem easier. Courtesy Department of Home 
Economics, University of Utah. 


sponsibilities. What kind of work do you 
know how to do now? Which jobs could 
you learn to doP What would you like 
to do? 


HOW TO DO HOME JOBS 


This section contains suggestions by 
experts on ways to do some of the com- 
mon household tasks. Compare these 
methods with the ways you may have 
been doing them. Could you compare the 
best of both methods and have your very 
own? You might identify this method 
with your family name or your first name, 
calling it, for example, the Jones Method 
or Sally’s Way. 

Most of you will be responsible for 
your room or your part of the room if you 
share one. Each day you will have to pick 


up dirty clothes, magazines you are read- 
ing, laundry which has to be put away, 
and similar items. 

Bedmaking. One of your most im- 
portant jobs is making your bed. If the 
bed is well-made once a week then it will 
not have to be completely redone each 
day. Here are the steps for doing the 
weekly bedmaking. 


BEDMAKING WITH FLAT SHEETS 





1. Air the bed well. 


Fig. 17-5. 





2. Turn the mattress every few weeks. See 
directions on mattress. Some foam rub- 
ber mattresses do not require turning. 

3. Smooth out the mattress pad and put 
on the bottom sheet, with the deep hem 
at the top. Be sure that it is centered. 
At the foot of the mattress, tuck the 
sheet under at least 10 inches. Keep 
this tuck-under even so the sheet will 
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Fig. 17-6. 


be straight at the top. Pull the sheet 
tight, smooth it at the top, and tuck it 
snugly under the mattress. 


Fig. 17-7. 


4. Now you are ready to mitre the corners. 
Grasp the selvedge edge of sheet about 
12 inches from the foot of the bed. Bring 
this section up, folding it over the top 
of the bed to form a triangle. Hold this 
in place and tuck the side section under 
the end of the mattress. Now drop the 
triangular section down and fold it 
snugly under the mattress, making a 
neat, tight corner that will hold the sheet 
securely. 


< 


Fig. 17-8. 








5. Mitre all the corners of the bottom 
sheet this way. Then put on the top 
sheet wrong side out and the blankets. 
Line up each with the head of the bed 
and mitre the corners of each at the 
foot of the bed. 


i i 


ey 


ig. 17-9. 


. To cover the shoulders of the sleeper, 
the blankets should come almost to the 
top of the bed. Turn down the top sheet 
over the blankets 8 inches or more to 
keep the blankets clean and away from 
the sleeper’s face. 

. To put on the pillowcase, hold the pillow 
firmly against you. Slip on the pillow 
case. Be sure the pillow goes all the way 
to the bottom of the pillowcase. 

8. Put the cover on the bed. 


Here are a few general points about 
bedmaking. The top sheet is placed with 
the wrong side out so that the right side 
will be turned down over the blankets. 
Some people like the top sheet and 
blankets to hang loosely, others like them 
well-tucked in, with a sleeping bag effect. 
If the bed clothing is well tucked in at 
the bottom of the mattress, the bed will 
not have to be made completely each 
day. The covers may be straightened, 
smoothed, and pulled up. This will save 
a great deal of time. 

Once you have mastered bedmaking 
you might like to try the fast way. In this 
method, all the covers are placed on the 





Fig. 17-10. Grasp pillowcase at bottom 
seam. Slip arm holding the bottom seam 
through the pillowcase and grasp the pillow. 
Pull pillowcase down over the pillow. Cour- 
tesy Cornell Extension Bulletin. 


bed at the same time. Each sheet and 
blanket is tucked in, one corner at a time. 
Many steps and much time can be saved 
in this way. You might like to experi- 
ment. 
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Fig. 17-11. Put cover of bed on neatly. 
Courtesy Home Living Center, Middle Ten- 
nessee State College. 


BEDMAKING WITH FITTED SHEETS 


Fig. 17-12. 





1. Unfold bottom sheet. At head of bed, 
slip cover over mattress. Continue in 
one trip around, running hand along 
tuck-under to smooth it in place. 


Fig. 17-13. 





2. Last corner of sheet goes on easily— 
especially if you lift the mattress corner 
a little higher than you did the others. 





Fig. 17-14. 


3. To put on a fitted top sheet, slip the two 
boxed corners over the mattress at the 
foot of the bed. Let “kick fold” drop 
flat. 
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4. Straighten hem of top sheet. Your bed 
is made. 

5. Follow directions under flat sheets for 
placing blankets or quilts. 


Making the bed is only one part of 
taking care of your room. You will want 
to keep your room or the room you share 
neat and orderly at all times. This is 
especially important if you want to be 
proud to take friends to your room when 
they stop by after school or drop in to 
see you at other times. 





Fig. 17-16. A vacuum is important in clean- 
ing all parts of the house. Courtesy Singer 
Sewing Machine Co. 


Cleaning Your Room. A weekly 
cleaning may be your responsibility. The 
way you clean will depend upon the kind 
of tools and equipment you have ayvail- 
able, such as a broom, carpet sweeper, or 
vacuum cleaner. In preparation a few 
general points apply to all types of clean- 
ing. 


STEPS BEFORE CLEANING 


1. Collect all your tools for cleaning. 
Smaller articles and supplies might be 
carried in a basket. 





Fig. 17-17. Have your tools handy. 


2. Air the room. 

3. Put your room in order before you start 
cleaning. See that clothes are hung in 
the closet. Take any shoes from under 
the bed or dresser and put them in their 
proper place. Empty the wastebasket. 





Fig. 17-18. 


See that the tops of the dresser and desk 
are free from clutter. It is very difficult 
to clean a room that is disorderly. Be- 
sides, you don’t want dust collecting on 
things. 


CLEANING WITH A BROOM 


1. Clean your rug first. If you have a small 


rug or a number of small rugs, roll them 
up and sweep them on the back porch 
or on the lawn, providing the weather 
is nice. If it is cold or rainy, it will be 
necessary to clean the rug or rugs in the 
room. Use short strokes, brushing with 
the nap of the rug and bringing the 
broom toward you. Sweep both sides of 
small rugs. Collect the dirt into a dust- 
pan. If your rugs are shaggy, you may 
need to shake them outside. 

. Sweep the floor around the rug or the 
bare floor if the rugs have been removed. 
Sweep dirt into dustpan and remove 
with rubbish. It is well to put the dirt 
into a paper bag or on a newspaper so 
that it will not scatter. In sweeping, try 


to keep the broom on the floor and push 
the dirt in front of you. This will make 
the least dust in the air. Don’t sweep 
floor dirt from one room to another. 


. Dust the furniture, tops of dresser and 


desk, and window sills. Use a soft lint- 
less cloth. A very good dusting cloth 
can be made by pouring 2 tablespoons of 
furniture polish into a quart jar. Tum 
the jar until the sides are well coated 
with polish. Place the cloth in the jar 
and shake well until the polish is ab- 
sorbed by the cloth. The advantage of 
this type of cloth is that it doesn’t absorb 
too much polish and so will not leave a 
dust-catching film on the furniture. This 
will happen, however, if you pour polish 
directly on the cloth. In dusting, try to 
get dust into your cloth and not in the 
air where it will settle on the furniture 
again. 


. Use a dust mop to finish the floor if it 


is waxed. If the floor is unfinished, mop 
with water. Do not use too much water 
on the floor. 


. If windows, doors, mirrors, or other 


items in the room need cleaning, they 
should be cleaned last. 
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CLEANING WITH A VACUUM 


ilk 


2. 


Do your dusting first. Use the vacuum 
attachment and dust the furniture, 
blinds, window sills, and other places 
in the room that collect dust. 

Vacuum the rug next, running the vac- 
uum cleaner over the same area several 
times to be certain that the rug is clean. 
Use an attachment to dust the floor 
around the rug or rugs. 


OCCASIONAL CLEANING 


1, 


2. 


rm oo 





The walls and woodwork may need to 
be brushed or dusted. 
Finger and other marks should be re- 
moved from doors and window sills 
whenever necessary with a damp cloth 
or with a cleaning wax. 


Fig. 17-20. Courtesy Cleanliness Bureau. 


Clean the radiators or registers. 

Dust the window shades or wash and 
wax the blinds. 

Wash the windows and mirrors. 


You may be assigned the job of clean- 


ing the bathroom on Saturday. Here are 
some general rules. 


CLEANING THE BATHROOM 


if. 


Pick up any articles, such as dirty clo- 

thing, towels, combs and brushes, that 

are littering the bathroom. Sweep the 

floor or use the vacuum cleaner. 

Clean the tub. 

a. Use a soft brush, a plastic sponge, or 
a soft cloth. 

b. Sprinkle some non-abrasive cleanser 
on the cloth. 


c. Remove soil and scum. 
d. Rinse with clear water. 
e. Clean the faucets in the same 


manner. 

f. Wipe dry with sponge or cloth. 

g. If the tub is cleaned after each using, 
it is much easier to clean during 
weekly cleaning. 

Clean the lavatory. 

a. Use the same steps as in cleaning the 
tub. 





Fig. 17-21. 


Clean the fixtures under the 
lavatory, too. Courtesy Cleanliness Bureau. 


- 4. Clean the toilet bowl. 


a. 


b. 


Cc. 


Use a toilet brush and hot soapy 
water to clean the inside of the bowl. 
Use a cleanser and cloth or sponge 
on the outside of the bowl and the 
water closet, if there is one. 

Place some disinfectant in the toilet 
bowl. 


5. Clean the floor tile. 


a. 


ise 


Put warm water into a pail and a 
non-soap type of cleaner. 

Dip a mop into the pail. Wring 
partly dry. 

Wipe a small portion of the floor 
at a time. Dip the mop back into 
the pail each time to clean. 

Mop up any excess water. For wood 
or linoleum floors, see directions for 
cleaning bedroom floor on page 173. 


6. Clean the medicine chest. 


a. 


b. 


Cc. 


Arrange the shelves and clean wher- 


ever necessary. 

Discard any empty bottles or tubes. 
See that the labels of all packages, 
bottles, and other articles are facing 
the door. 





Fig. 17-22. Courtesy Cleanliness Bureau. 


7. Clean the mirror. There are several 
ways in which mirrors can be cleaned. 
Keeping mirrors dusted will reduce reg- 
ular cleaning. 

a. A commercial cleaner may be 
sprayed on the mirror and polished 
with a soft lintless cloth. 

b. Another way is to wash with warm 
water to which vinegar (one table- 
spoon for each half-gallon of water) 
has been added. Polish with a clean 
cloth. 


d. Do not use soap or you will streak 
the mirror. 





Fig. 17-23. While cleaning the mirror, clean 
the light fixtures, too. Courtesy Cleanliness 
Bureau. 


8. Clean the shelves. 


a. Your bathroom may have extra 
shelves for cosmetics, shaving creams, 
and the like. These will have to be 
kept clean. If they are glass shelves, 
use the same method as in cleaning 
the mirror. If they are painted 
shelves, clean with water and a non- 
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soap cleaner, or with a cleaning wax. 

b. Check supplies, such as soap, toilet 

paper, and tooth paste. 
9. Clean the furniture. 

a. If you have a stool or chair in the 
bathroom, it will have to be wiped 
with a damp cloth, cleaned with 
cleaning wax, or dusted with a cloth. 

10. Clean the towel racks. 

a. Towels should be rearranged neatly 
or clean towels placed on the racks. 

b. The racks will need to be wiped with 
a damp cloth periodically or, if they 
are metal, cleaned with a cleanser. 
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Fig. 17-24. 


Courtesy Wamsutta Mills. 


Washing Dishes. A job you may 
have to do every day is washing dishes. 
If you face it cheerfully and plan to use 
all the timesaving devices you can, this 
home responsibility can be done easily 
and quickly. Here are the steps: 

1. Bring the dishes from the table into the 
kitchen. If your family is willing to 
help, it will save you many steps. If 
they are busy elsewhere, take a tray 
and carry as many dishes as you can 
safely. 

2. Scrape the dishes, removing as much 
of the food as possible. 


Fig. 17-25. Sort and scrape the dishes. 


Courtesy Lever Brothers. 


oo 


Rinse each dish under the faucet. 

4, Sort dishes in the order in which you 
plan to wash them. 

5. Wash dishes in this order: glassware, sil- 
ver, china, and cooking utensils. 

6. Use hot water with a detergent. 

7. Place a few dishes at a time in the pan 
or sink to avoid breakage and chipping. 

8. Rinse each dish under running hot water 

or place the dishes in a rack and pour 

hot water over them. The second 

method is timesaving. 





Fig. 17-26. 


Rinse dishes under hot water. 


Courtesy Lever Brothers. 


9. 


10. 
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12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


Pots and pans will be much easier to 
clean if they have been soaked in water 
immediately after being used. 

Pots and pans may be cleaned with a 
metal cleaner or with soaped steel wool, 
depending upon the kind of pan. 

If dishes are rinsed in very hot water, 
dish-drying may be eliminated. In fact, 
authorities recommend this method. 
Some persons prefer drying glasses to 
make them shine better. The kind of 
water you have in your community must 
be considered. Hard water may leave 
a scum on dishes and they must be dried 
when washed in it. Water softeners or 
synthetic detergents also may be used 
to prevent this condition. 

Return all dishes and equipment to their 
proper storage places. If cupboards are 
not near the sink, you might like to place 
dishes on a tray and carry them to the 
cupboard to save steps. 

Clean the sink and put away dish pans 
or dish racks. 

Empty the garbage. Some persons pre- 
fer emptying the garbage before start- 
ing to wash dishes. 

A dish mop, a plastic sponge, or a soft 
cloth may be used in washing dishes. 


Fig. 17-27. 
tesy Lever Brothers. 


If you have a dishwashing machine, fol- 
low the instructions of the manufacturer. 

Cleaning the Refrigerator. Some 
day after school your mother may ask you 
to clean the refrigerator. Here are some 
ideas which will help you to do the job 


easily and quickly: 





Fig. 17-28. 


For tasty, attractive meals, a 
clean refrigerator is a “must.” Courtesy 
Lever Brothers. 


Stack dishes in cupboard. Cour- 
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1. The refrigerator may have to be de- 
frosted while cleaning unless it is the 
self-defrosting type. 

2. Take everything out of the refrigerator. 
Keep frozen foods chilled by surround- 
ing them with ice cubes. 

3. Remove all racks and food keepers. 

4, Wash the inside of the refrigerator with 
warm water to which baking soda has 
been added. Use 1 teaspoon of soda to 
a quart of water. A sponge or a soft 
cloth can be used in cleaning. Wipe 
all surfaces dry. 

5. Wash meat, fruit, and vegetable con- 
tainers in water that also contains soda. 
Dry thoroughly. 

6. Examine all food carefully before re- 
turning it to the refrigerator. Throw out 
any food which is stale. Sort fruit and 
vegetables for spoiled ones. 

7. Wipe all containers before returning 
them to the refrigerator. 

8. Clean the outside with a cleaning wax 
or a fine cleanser. Wipe the door handle 
carefully. It becomes soiled easily. 


Keeping the refrigerator clean while 
using it will make regular cleaning much 
easier. 

Cleaning Silverware. *Cleaning 
silverware is a job that has to be done 
regularly. When it is your turn, here are 
some good suggestions to keep in mind: 


1. Cleaning silverware whenever tarnish 
appears will reduce the necessity of reg- 
ular cleaning. 

2. Storing silverware in drawers lined with 
tarnish-proof cloth or wrapping it in 
cases with treated linings will reduce 
tarnishing. 

3. The simplest way to clean silver is with 
a silver cream. Apply with a soft cloth 
or small plastic sponge. If the silver is 
heavily decorated, a small brush is good 
for getting into crevices. 





Fig. 17-29. Bright, shiny silverware helps to 
make a pretty table. Courtesy International 
Silver Polish. 
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Place the silver in hot soapy water. 
Rinse well. 

Dry carefully. Polish with a soft cloth. 
A quick method of cleaning silver is the 
electrolytic method. Use a large alu- 
minum kettle or an enamel kettle with 
an aluminum pie pan placed in the bot- 
tom. Use water that has 1 teaspoon of 
soda added to each quart. When the 
water is boiling, add the silver. Be cer- 
tain that each piece of silver is touching 
some aluminum. Boil for about 3 min- 
utes, or longer if the silver is very 
tarnished. Remove the silver with tongs. 
Rinse thoroughly and dry. Polish. A 
flannel cloth is very good for polishing. 


HANGING WET CLOTHES 


If your family does not have a dryer, 
you might help by hanging out clothes. 
Here are general rules for hanging 
clothes. 





Fig. 17-30. Your small sister might enjoy 
helping you to hang clothes. Courtesy Clean- 
liness Bureau. 


1. Wipe the clothesline with a damp cloth 
before hanging clothes. 

2. In hanging sheets, shake each sheet and 
throw it over the line, wrong side out. 
Pull the hems together evenly. When 
dry, remove frgm the line folded into 
quarters. 


. In hanging towels, napkins, and pillow 


cases, hang lengthwise with about one- 
third thrown over the line. 


. Hang men’s shirts and women’s dresses 


from the hem. If you are afraid that 
the dress will be put out of shape, hang 
it by the shoulders. 


. Hang men’s and boys’ knitted shirts from 


the shoulders. 


. Hang hose and socks from the toe. 
. Move clothes to and from the clothes 


line by a laundry cart or put the basket 
on your younger brother’s wagon. 


. Wet clothes are very heavy, so you may 


have to have help with the sheets and 
other large pieces. 


. Have the clothespins in a bag that hangs 


on the line and can be pushed forward 
as you hang up clothes. Some people 
like an apron with pockets for clothes- 
pins. 


Washing Windows. You might help 


your mother or your father wash the 
windows. Use the method outlined for 
mirrors on page 175. 





Fig. 17-31. Use a sturdy ladder when you 
are cleaning windows. 
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Fig. 17-32. 


Don’t forget to clean the tele- 
phone regularly. Courtesy Cleanliness Bu- 
reau. 


Cleaning the Telephone. Since you 
may use the telephone a great deal in 
your home, the job of cleaning it may be 
assigned to you. Prepare a small pan of 
warm suds with a tablespoon of antiseptic 
in it. Some of the household bleaches 
are good as antiseptics. Read the label 
for directions. Wipe around the receiver 
and mouthpiece. Clean the base. Pull a 
soft cloth around the dials if you have 
that type of telephone. Wipe dry with a 
clean cloth. The purpose of the anti- 
septic is to prevent infections from spread- 
ing. A liquid wax will make the tele- 
phone shiny and keep it clean longer. 

Cleaning for Pets. Most homes have 
some kind of pet and your home may 
have several kinds. It is important to 
keep them and their homes clean. If 
you have a parrot, canary, or a parakeet, 
its cage should be cleaned at least twice 
a week. The paper needs to be changed 
every day. Some kinds of cages can be 


immersed in warm suds and cleaned 
thoroughly. Certainly perches, swing, 
seed and water cups, floor trays, mirrors, 
and other devices should be washed well. 

If you have a cat, dog or similar pet, 
food and water bowls should be washed 
in hot-soapy water at least once a day. 
If you feed your pet on a rubber mat, 
spills and drippings will be caught. You 
may need to use a brush on feed dishes 
to remove dried food. 





Fig. 17-33. A Clean Kennel for a Good 
Dog. 


If your pet has a certain pillow for 
sleeping, it should have washable covers 
that can be removed frequently for wash- 
ing. Collars for dogs should be washed 
often. This will reduce undesirable odors. 

Keeping your pets clean will make 
them happier, healthier and more fun to 
have around. In the case of dogs, this 
may mean giving them baths regularly. 

If the pet is yours, it is doubly im- 
portant that you take the major responsi- 
bility in caring for it. If your brother or 
sister has pets, too, you might work out 
some kind of plan whereby you will help 
each other in caring for them. 

If you have a bowl of tropical fish, 
it will require regular cleaning. You may 
have to wash the sand at the bottom and 
clean the bowl with warm suds. 


Make Housework Easy. Here are 


‘some last suggestions for making your 
housework easier: 


UE 


2. 


3. 


Select the proper and best tool or tools 
for the job. 

Watch your posture while you are work- 
ing. Don’t slouch! 

Learn to use both hands in working. 
Decide on the time of day and week 
that is best for a job. 

Develop routines, that is, do the job in 
the same way and at same time until it 
becomes very easy. 


Mention has not been made of all the 
ways in which you can help your family 
at home. Work of this kind can be very 
satisfying, especially if you know that you 
are contributing to your family’s welfare. 
It is fun to surprise your parents by offer- 
ing to do certain jobs. Like a good man- 
agement expert you will want to improve 
your methods of doing housework and 
try new ways. Who knows? You may be- 
come famous for having invented a new 
way to do a household job more easily? 


THINKING IT OVER 


1. 
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Think of the activities that go on in your home, such as eating, sleeping, 
entertaining, and talking. What kind of housekeeping jobs go with each 
one? How well can you do these jobs? In which ones do you need more 
practice? 

What points could you make to emphasize that helping at home is fun? 
Think about the jobs you do at home. Which ones do you like to do? 
Dislike doing? Can you tell why you like or dislike a job? What might 
you do to overcome these dislikes? 


THINGS TO DO 
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Think of some jobs you do at home that might be done several ways. 
What are the advantages and disadvantages of each way? Take the 
preparation of carrots for a salad, for example. Should they be cut into 
small pieces, grated, or ground in a food chopper? Which takes the least 
time? Which one looks the nicest? Which way takes the most dishes 
and utensils? 

Write the steps in doing some of your regular household jobs on cards. 
Put them on the bulletin board or some one place where you can read 
them quickly. 

Talk to you grandmother about the ways of doing work at home when 
she was your age. 

Make a tour of the grocery store or supermarket near you. What kind 
of cleaning materials are for sale? Read the labels of some. What do 
they claim? Which ones do you use at home? Would you recommend 
them to others? 
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Giving Gitts 


Giving is fun both ways. Knowing 
that someone has been thinking of you 
makes you feel good. To see a person 
made happy by a present from you makes 
you glad, too. 

The giving of gifts is common all over 
the world. At this very moment a girl or 
boy in the Philippines, Finland, or Aus- 
tralia may be giving a gift to someone. 
The gift may be very different from any- 
thing you might give, yet there is the 
same feeling and thought of affection 
and good will that you have in giving. 


Fig. 18-1. 





Occasions for Gifts. There are many 
days and occasions when we give gifts. 
Certain religious holidays make us think 
of presents. In many families, presents 
are given on birthdays and anniversaries. 
And there are special gift days such as 
Mother’s Day and Father's Day. Show- 
ers are given for girls who are to marry. 
New-born babies have presents given to 
them. Gifts are given to students at grad- 
uation time. A guest in someone’s home 
generally takes his hostess a present. Can 
you think of other times when gifts are 





There are many occasions for giving gifts. 


given? Are there special holidays in your 
~ family that are celebrated by. the giving 
of presents? 

Motives for Gift-Giving. Have you 
ever thought about the reasons for giv- 
ing presents? Sometimes presents are 
given because it is the custom. When 
someone does a favor for you, it is nice 
to give a present in return to express your 
thanks. But the most important reason 
for giving is a desire to make others happy 
and to show them that you are thinking 
of them. It is not the gift so much as the 
pleasure of giving and receiving. 





Fig. 18-2. 


There is a pleasure in giving and 
receiving gifts. 


Persons to Whom You Give Gifts. 
How many people are on your gift list? 
First, no doubt, there is your family— 
your mother, father, sisters, and brothers. 
Then there are relatives, like your grand- 
parents, cousins, aunts, and uncles. Next 
may be your close friends. And there may 
be special persons. A neighbor may be 
especially nice to you. There may be an 
old man down the street who tells you 
wonderful stories or is a good listener for 
the things you like to talk about. Can 
you think of anyone else who should be 
included on your list? 


Selecting a Gift. It takes careful 
planning to select a gift. You have to 
think of many things. You want to select 
something that the person will like. You 
want to have the person feel that the gift 
is just for him—not something that would 
please anybody. You may have to listen 
carefully to learn what a person likes, 
dislikes, or needs. The amount of money 
you have to spend is also important. And 
you will have to decide whether you will 
make the gift or buy it. Another point to 
bear in mind is the age of the person. 
Obviously, your younger sister will re- 
quire a different gift than your grand- 
father. Is the present suitable? Will it 
be useful in the person’s work or play? 

Buying Gifts. When you have a 
number of gifts to buy, it is a good idea 
to make a list of the persons’ names and 
some suggestions for gifts. The money 
you need for buying presents may come 
from your allowance or your earnings. 
It may be necessary to save for a long 
time if you want to get something special 
for your mother or your father. To use 
your money to the best advantage you 
must plan carefully. If you have several 
gifts to buy, you should decide about how 
much you will spend on each one. This 
plan will keep you from spending all of 
your money on one present. Keep in mind 
that a carefully selected present, even 
though it be inexpensive, will probably 
please the recipient more than an expen- 
sive one carelessly selected. 

If you want to be certain to purchase 
the most suitable gifts, there are several 
things you can do. Shop around at several 
stores to see what is available. You may 
live in a small town where there are only 
a few stores. It is still important to inves- 
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Fig. 18-3. 
Gift. 
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Buy or 


Useful in work or play. 


Important Points in Selecting a 


tigate all the possibilities. Sometimes the 
clerks are helpful and will give you some 
ideas if you ask them for suggestions. 

When you choose the gift, ask your- 
self a number of questions. Is it well- 
made? Is the color appropriate? Does it 
seem right for the person to whom it is 
to be given? Is the price right? 

Making Gifts. You may decide that 
you would like to make your gift. This 
has several advantages. It will save you 
money. You will have the joy of creation. 
Most important, the recipient will espe- 
cially like a present you took the time 
to make. 

Here are some suggestions that may 
start you thinking about things you can 
make. If your girl friend has a birthday 
soon, you might like to make a corsage 
for her: 

1. Paint peanuts in bright colors. Sprinkle 
with sequins. Tie together with a rib- 
bon. Put a tiny safety pin on the back 
of the bow so that she can pin it on 
her lapel. 

Use pine cones, acorns, interesting seed 
pods, and similar items in the same way. 


bo 


Fig. 18-4. Pine cones, acorns, seed pods, 
or peanuts when cleverly combined, make 
attractive corsages. 


* 3. Take a number of strips of gaily col- 
ored yarn, ribbon, or- cord. Tie into a 
bow so that there will be a streamer for 
each year of age of your friend. At the 
end of each streamer, tie a life saver, 
a dog biscuit, hard candy, or anything 
you think would be amusing. 





Fig. 18-5. An album or scrapbook makes 
a useful gift. 


Another present that might appeal 
to a friend, a cousin, or a sister is an al- 
bum or scrapbook. Pictures of stars in 
motion pictures, television, or sports 
might be pasted in the scrapbook. 





Fig. 18-6. One of your friends might ap- 
preciate a book cover for a gift. 


Book covers of plain paper auto- 
graphed by classmates might make an 
appealing gift for one of your friends. 


Fig. 18-7. A fancy hanger is a useful gift. 


Another good idea is to put cup hooks 
on a hanger and paint the hanger. Sprin- 
kle it with glitter or leave it plain. It can 
be used in your friend’s closet for hanging 
belts and scarves. 





Fig. 18-8. Make a patchwork picture. 


Think of the interesting presents that 
would brighten up your friend’s room. 
Stuffed animals for the bed is one idea. 
Patchwork pictures are different and can 
be made by following these easy steps: 

1. Pencil figures of cats, dogs, or clowns 
on a piece of checked, dotted, or print 
material. 

2. Cut out % inch larger than penciled 
outline. 
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3. Paste on a plain piece of white or light- 
colored cloth and turn under the 4 
inch of material. 

4, Slipstitch, feather stitch, or use some 
other kind of stitch to hold the figure 
in place. 

5. Take crayons and make some designs 
for the background. 

6. Frame. 








Fig. 18-9. A small child would enjoy a 
homemade book. 


For your small brother or sister you 
might make a book. Cover it with red 
oilcloth or some gay material. Paste in 
some pictures and write a story to go with 
them. Write in large letters so that your 
story can be read easily. 

A simple charm bracelet can be made 
from an elastic gold or silver cord or tape. 
Hang small bells or artificial flowers from 
the cord. Perhaps you can think of other 
charms. 
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Fig. 18-10. There are many ways to make a 
charm bracelet. 





Fig. 18-11. 
your mother. 


Beads make a nice present for 


For your mother there are several 
suggestions for gifts that you can have 
fun making. Beads made of sealing wax 
or crepe paper will please her. 


Fig. 18-12. 
bell is attached; this makes a nice gift. 


It is easy to find keys when a 


An inexpensive key ring with a small 
bell attached will help her to find her 


keys in her purse. 


You might grow a flower in a pot 
from seed or bulbs. You could grow herbs 
so your mother could have the pots or 
window box in her kitchen and use the 





Fig. 18-13. 
good gift. 


A pot of flowers is always a 


chives, parsley, or other herbs for season- 
ing food. Fresh herbs are especially good 
in salads, to sprinkle over cooked vege- 
tables, and with cottage cheese. Hotel 
chefs use fresh herbs often. 

If you have your own vegetable gar- 
den, vegetables can be a very acceptable 
gift—especially if yours is an early garden 
and you have lettuce and radishes before 
anyone else in your neighborhood. And 
what can be a more perfect gift than 
flowers you raised in your own garden or 


window box? 


Fig. 18-14. Make a paperweight for your 
father or your uncle. 


Your father might like a paper weight 
made from a large smooth stone. The 
stone can be painted with enamel in an 
interesting design or merely waxed until 
it is shiny. Covering an empty jar with 
raffia or crepe-paper twist would make 
an attractive pencil holder for him. Every 





Fig. 18-15. An attractive pencil holder is 
easily made. 


time he reaches for a pencil he will be 
reminded of your thoughtfulness. Other 
suggestions might occur to you if you 
think about things made in shop or at 
camp. 





18-16. 


Surprise the children in the 
neighborhood with cookies for a holiday. 


Fig. 


Maybe you would like to do some- 
thing to please the small children in the 
neighborhood. They appreciate atten- 
tion. Bake big goblin or jack-o-lantern 
cookies at Halloween, or turkey-shaped 
cookies at Thanksgiving time. Bake a 
recipe of your favorite brownies for the 
neighbors or special friends as a surprise 
gift at any time. Here is a good recipe. 
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Fig. 18-17. Brownies are always welcomed 
gifts. Courtesy Baker’s Unsweetened Choco- 
late. 


BROWN SUGAR BROWNIES 


SERVINGS: 16 
TEMPERATURE: 350 degrees F 
TIME: 35 minutes 


1 egg 
1 cup brown sugar 


14 cup melted shortening or salad oil 

2 cup cake flour 

1 teaspoon baking powder 

14 cup chopped nut meats or coconut 

1. Beat the egg well in a mixing bowl. 

2. Add the sugar and mix well. 

3. Add the melted shortening. 

4, Measure the sifted flour. Add the baking 
powder. 

5. Add the chopped nuts to the flour 
mixture. 

6. Add the flour to egg and sugar mixture 
and beat until smooth. 

7. Place batter in a greased pan, 8 x 8 x 2 
inches. 

8. Bake for about 35 minutes at 350 de- 
grees F. 

9. Cool slightly. Cut into squares before 
removing from the pan. 


You might like to use a brownie mix 
or try some variation of this recipe. 


WRAPPING GIFTS 


It is fun to wrap presents and the 
person receiving a pretty gift enjoys a 
colorful package. So plan your wrappings 
carefully. You may buy pretty paper, use 
colored cellophane, aluminum foil, or 
paint a design with show card colors on 
newspaper. Some general directions for 
wrapping a package follow. 
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Fig. 18-18. Steps in Wrapping a Package. 
Courtesy Dennison. 


GIFTS OF SERVICE 


Has there even been a time when you 
wanted to give someone a present but 
neither had the money for a purchase nor 
were in the mood to make something? 
There are gifts that can be given under 
these circumstances. Think of something 
nice to do for members of your family. 
They will appreciate this thoughtfulness 
as much as something they can see or 
hold in their hands. 

You might fix up a fancy sheet of 
paper like a check or something similar 
which says, “Pay to the order of Mother 
—10 errands.” Tell your father that you 
will wash the car for him. You might 
straighten the drawers in the kitchen 


cabinet for your mother. Your younger 
‘ brother might enjoy being taken to the 
zoo or a baseball game. Baby-sitting for 
your married sister would be appreciated. 
Grandmother might like you to read to 
her while she is doing the mending. These 
are only a few of the ideas you can con- 
sider. In this type of gift-giving, you are 
giving of yourself. 





Fig. 18-19. Share good things from your 
garden with friends. They will be very ap- 
preciative. 


HOW TO GIVE A GIFT 


Have you wondered what to say 
when you are giving a gift to someone? 
Let’s think of a number of possibilities. 
You might be very direct and say, “Here 
is something for you,” “Here’s a little 
surprise for you,” or “Here’s a little gift 
for someone very nice.” 





Fig. 18-20. Smile when you give a gift. 


Another way, especially with your 
family, is to surprise them. You might 
leave the gift at your father’s place at the 
breakfast or dinner table. Your mother’s 
gift might be left in some spot where she 
will be sure to see it, like the top of her 
dresser or on the kitchen table. In the 
case of a younger brother or sister, you 
could place the gift near the bed after 
they have gone to sleep, so they will see 
it when they open their eyes in the morn- 
ing. 

Still another way to make giving gifts 
to the family fun is to start a treasure 
hunt. Leave them a little note, telling 
them to look in a certain spot. In that 
spot you might place another note, and 
after several of these notes, the last will 
lead to the actual hiding place of the gift 
or gifts. You can think of other ways of 
working such surprises. 

In some families, there is a tradition 
about the way presents are given or 
opened. In one family, for example, no 
present is opened until the entire family 
is together, so everyone can enjoy the 
opening. Sometimes it might be nice to 
open a gift when you are alone. 
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RECEIVING GIFTS 


The way you receive gifts is also im- 
portant. What can you do so the giver 
will be glad he gave you a present? The 
smile and expression on your face will 
mean much to him. There are a number 
of things you might say, such as, “Thank 
you so much,” “Weren't you nice to give 
me a present?”, or “This makes me very 
happy.” What do you usually say? What 
have you heard others say that you felt 
was a pleasant way of saying thank you? 


SAYING THANKS 


We have already discussed what we 
might say to give or to accept a gift gra- 
ciously. Sometimes gifts are received by 
mail and it is necessary to write a thank- 
you note. Here is an example of a note 
written by a young person to an aunt to 
thank her for a gift: 
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Fig. 18-21. 





Fig. 18-22. Write thank-you notes promptly. 
It will be appreciated. 


Thank-you notes should be written 
promptly because the person who has sent 
you the gift is anxious to know if you 
have received it. 

When someone gives you a gift, you 
must think of ways of showing your pleas- 
ure. Sometimes you will give a gift in 
return at a later date. For instance, if 
someone gives you a birthday gift, you 
might like to remember this friend or rela- 
tive on his birthday or during the holiday 
season. 

On other occasions when people give 
you a present you may do something for 
them. For example, a friend of your 
father might have brought you a present. 
Instead of giving him one in return, you 
might run an errand for him or extend 
a kindness in some other way. This man- 
ner of repaying someone is likely to be 
appreciated even more. 

You will like some presents you re- 
ceive better than others. It is the greatest 
discourtesy, however, to express any dis- 
appointment. You will want to make the 
giver feel that he has been very kind to 
you. 

It cannot be repeated too often that 
the important point in giving gifts is the 
good feeling that is generated. The pres- 
ent is only a way of letting someone know 
you like him or appreciate what he has 
done for you. 


THINKING IT OVER 
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What was the nicest present you ever received? Why was it nice? What 
was the nicest present you ever gave to anyone? Why did you think that 
it was nice? 

Think about all the occasions when gifts are given in your family. Are 
these occasions traditional, that is, does the family observe them every 
year? What kind of gifts do you imagine your great-grandparents gave 
in their families? 

Think about writing a story, a song, or a poem, or drawing a picture, 
chart, or cartoon that would highlight your ideas about giving gifts. 
Could a class project be made out of this? 


THINGS TO DO 
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Suppose you had fifty cents to buy a present for your best friend. What 
are some possibilities? Look in your local stores for suggestions. 

If you had a friend in Italy or some other foreign country and wished to 
send a present that would bring special happiness, what might be some 
ideas for an appropriate gift? What kind of information would be 
needed for wrapping and sending? 

Keep track of gifts of kindness that you have given for several days or a 
week and that haven't cost you any money. 


What Gifts of Kindness Did I Give Today? 
To What I Did 

Mother 

Father 

Sister 

Brother 

Grandmother 

Grandfather 

Other relative 

Friend 

Neighbor 

Someone older than I am 

Someone younger than I am 

Someone I didn’t know very well 

Others 
Take a good look at this list after several days. What might you have 
done differently? Which gifts were especially satisfactory? 
Make a display of gifts that might be purchased for a small child for a 
dime. For a quarter. 
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5. What are some of the resources in your community that would help you 
in making attractive gifts? Consider what you might find in the fields, 
on a mountainside, at the seashore, near a stream, or in the woods— 
depending on the part of the country in which you live. 

6. Can you find anything in the library about gift-giving around the world? 
Maybe you could make a mural as a class project to tell the story of how 
gifts are given in other countries. 


VOCABULARY 
chives recipient crepe paper 
herbs rafha corsage 





Home Safety 


Have you ever considered yourself 
unlucky because you have many cuts, 
bruises, or bumps? Were they caused 
by bad luck—or was it your own careless- 
ness? Try to recall your recent accidents. 
What happened? Could they have been 
prevented? 

Cost of Accidents. According to sta- 
tistics, homes are the worst place for 
accidents. More persons are hurt at home 





than anyhere else. You may well ask your- 
self, “What’s a little cut or bump?” But 
even such a minor accident causes pain, 
inconvenience, and may lead to a major 
injury later. 

A father broke his leg because a 
roller skate had been thoughtlessly left 
on the floor in the front hall. A kitchen 
fire was started when a match was not 
put out. A child became seriously ill be- 
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Fig. 19-1. A roller skate left 
lying around can cause an 
accident. 
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cause he grabbed the wrong bottle in the 
medicine chest. A grandfather fell be- 
cause a toy was left on the stairs. All of 
these accidents could have been pre- 
vented. And yet it is accidents like these 
that each year result in time being lost 
from work and much money spent for 
doctor and hospital bills. It is rather so- 
bering to realize all the things that might 
be purchased with money spent because 
of such accidents. 

Safe Arrangement of Furniture. 
Let’s take a good look at your home. 
Maybe you can interest the entire family 
in giving this important question of safety 
some deep thought. First, you might take 
a look at the way the furniture is ar- 
ranged. Are any pieces of furniture placed 
so that it is easy to stumble over them? 
Do they stick out into the room so that 
walking from one side of the room to an- 
other is difficult? 





Fig. 19-2. Stubbing your toe on furniture 
can be very painful. 


Importance of Safety Rules. Has 
your family made safety rules that every- 
one in the family tries to remember and 


practice every day? If not, perhaps the 
family would like to elect you their rule 
maker and have you present some rules 
for their consideration. These are general 
rules which you might like to adapt to 
your own situation. 


SAFETY MEASURES 


1. Always use a solid ladder or step stool 
—never a makeshift of a rickety chair or 
bench with boxes. 


Fig. 19-3. 


2. Always disconnect electrical appliances 


after use. Never leave an electric iron 
or toaster on after you have finished 
using it. 

Fig. 19-4. 





3. Make sure that everyone in the family 
knows how to call the fire department 
or the doctor if necessary. 


Fig. 19-5. 





Fig. 19-6. 





4, Keep the telephone numbers of your 
family doctor, druggist, and the fire 
department where everyone can reach 
them quickly. 
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Fig. 19-7. 


5. Keep matches in metal or glass con- 
tainers. 





6. Always place a lighted match under the 


faucet or in water before discarding. 
7. Always keep things in place so they 
won't be stumbled over. 


Fig. 19-8. 


Fig. 19-9. 





8. Keep everything repaired, especially 
furniture, steps, and electrical cords. 
Room Hazards. In addition to ob- 

serving these general rules it is a good 
idea to examine the house room by room 
for safety hazards. Suppose we take the 
bathroom first. 


BATHROOM 


1. It is very easy to slip and fall in the bath- 
tub or while taking a shower. A rubber 
mat in the bottom of the tub is a “must.” 
If none is available, a large towel placed 
in the bottom may be used as a tem- 
porary substitute. 


Fig. 19-10. 
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2. Keep an eye on the soap. If you lose 
it in the tub, take time to find it, since 
slipping on soap can be a serious acci- 
dent. Keep soap in a container when 
not in use. 

3. Don’t be absented-minded and touch an 
electrical switch, socket, or electrical 
appliance while you are wet. 
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Don't answer the telephone while you 
are wet. 


If possible, there should be a grab bar 
near the tub for pulling yourself out of 
the tub or to hold onto while taking a 
shower. 
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Keep a first-aid booklet in the medicine 
chest or in some spot where it can be 
easily found. 

Some families keep the telephone num- 
bers of their doctor and druggist inside 
the door of the medicine chest. Cover 
with cellophane or some other trans- 
parent material so that the numbers will 
stay readable. 

If there is no slot in the medicine cabinet 
for disposing of razor blades, see that 
they are promptly placed in a container 
so other members of the family will not 
cut themselves. 

Be certain that everything in the medi- 
cine chest is clearly labeled. Encourage 


Fig. 19-13. 


members of the family- always to read 
the label carefully before taking any 
type of medicine. 







Fig. 19-14. Is your medicine chest in order? 
Courtesy Johnson and Johnson. 


10. Dosages of any kind should follow di- 
rections carefully. An underdose will 
not be effective and an overdose can 
be dangerous. Take the exact amount 
prescribed. 

1l. Some families paste antitodes for com- 
mon poisons on the door of the medi- 
cine chest so they will be handy. 


12. 


Don't help yourself to the contents of 
the medicine chest. A healthy person 
does not need pills and other remedies. 
A sick person should have competent 
advice before taking any kind of medi- 
cine. Some people try all sorts of reme- 
dies for a cold, for example, taking sev- 
eral at the same time. Self-dosage should 
be avoided. Only harm can result from 
this kind of practice. 


Take a look at your bathroom. How 


safe is it? And now for the bedrooms. 


BEDROOMS 





Fig. 19-15. Have a light near your bed. 
Courtesy Westinghouse Electric Corporation. 


Keep some kind of light near the bed 
and turn it on when necessary. If for 
some reason it is impossible to have a 
light near you, a good substitute is to 
keep a flashlight handy. This is especi- 
ally good if you share a room with some- 
one and do not wish to awaken the other 
person by a bright light. Make sure the 
batteries in the flashlight are fresh. 


5 Ta Key 


Keep closet doors and bureau drawers 
closed. They may block the path of 
someone coming into the room and pain- 
ful injuries may result. 





If you have scatter rugs, be certain that 
they are firmly anchored to the floor 
with non-skid backing to prevent skids 
and falls. 

Keep such articles as clothes and toys 
off the floor. 

If you sew in the bedroom, exercise 
special care to pick up any needles, pins, 
and scissors and return them to sewing 
box or drawer. It is a good idea to have 
a place for everything and keep every- 
thing in its place. 
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Fig. 19-18. Don’t scatter your pins, needles, 


or scissors and cause accidents. 


Courtesy 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation. 


Do you have any suggestions for im- 


proving the safety of your bedrooms? 
Next is the living room. 


LIVING ROOM 


1 





Keep everything in place. Scattered 
newspapers and magazines, toys, rec- 
ord players, and the like can be the 
cause of tripping and bad accidents. 


Fig. 19-19. 


. 19-20. 


Chairs and other furniture should be 
checked periodically. It may look funny 
when someone’s chair collapses but an 
accident of this nature is not amusing 
and can be very serious. 





Check multiple extension cords. They 
may trail around the room and provide 
many opportunities for serious accidents 
and at the same time overload your cir- 
cuit. 





Look at the rugs and carpeting in your 
home. Small rugs should be anchored 
with non-skid material. The edges of 
large rugs should be fastened securely 
to the floor so they will not turn up and 
trip someone. 

If you have a fireplace, check it for 
safety. Do you place a screen across 
the fireplace when it is burning? Is the 
chimney checked periodically? 


Fig. 19-22. 





6. Is the furniture so placed that paths of 
traffic are clear? Walk around your liv- 
ing room. Is the path fairly direct from 
easy chairs to television, to the piano, 
to the fireplace, or whatever the arrange- 
ment may be, or is it a crooked path? 


What changes, if any, would you 
make in your living room to make it a 
safer place? 


ATTICS AND BASEMENTS 










al 
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Fig. 19-23. 


Is your attic cluttered and un- 
safe? Have you helped to make it that way? 


Do you find many unused articles in 
the basement or attic? There may be old 
newspapers or magazines that someone 
hopes to read some day or to use in some 
other way. Collections of this kind are 
a definite fire hazard. In addition, each 
member of the family collects other items 


that he intends to use some day but never 
will. These take up space and block traf- 
fic lanes. Attention should be given to 
storage facilities for little-used and out- 
of-season materials. 


OUTDOORS 


1. Have a definite place for storing all out- 
door toys, bicycles, wagons, game equip- 
ment, and garden tools. Rakes or other 
tools with sharp edges should not be 
exposed. 








Fig. 19-24. S 


2. Do not leave toys or other items on the 
walks. This is especially dangerous for 
anyone who may walk there at night. 


Fig. 19-25. 
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3. Discourage children from running with 
popsicles or lollypops in their mouths. 
They may fall while running and suffer 
serious injuries. 

4. Sprinkle ashes or sand on slippery walks 
in the wintertime if you live in a cold 
climate. 

5. Avoid broken glass, nails, or similar 
articles ‘in the grass or yard. 

6. Go barefooted only in spots where you 
know it is absolutely safe. Serious acci- 
dents can happen if feet are not pro- 
tected. 


LIGHTING FOR SAFETY 


A matter of safety that applies to the 
entire home is lighting. So often lights 
on the way to the basement or the attic 
are inadequate. Falls can occur so easily. 
Stairways should be especially -well- 


THINKING IT OVER 


lighted. Good lights can prevent acci- 
dents. The outside of the house needs 
light as well as the inside. If the path 
to a house is well-lighted, it is much 
easier to walk. If electrical lighting can- 
not be used in some parts of the home, it 
may be necessary to use a flashlight. 


If a family is really interested in mak- 
ing its home safe, periodic checking is 
essential. Keeping all equipment, toys, 
and furniture—indoor and outdoor—in 
good condition will do much to prevent 
accidents. Developing safety habits is 
even more important. If everyone would 
look carefully where they walk, bear in 
mind what is safe and what is not safe, 
and never be guilty of taking risks, all of 
our homes would be much safer places to 
live in. 


1, 


2. 


3. 


Think of storage facilities as found in most homes. What changes might 
be made to increase safety? 

Think of special safety hazards as they .affect persons of various ages. 
Start with the infant and advance to old people. 

Consider situations of an emotional nature that may lead to accidents 
because a person is upset. Some examples are having a quarrel with 
someone, worrying about something, or being very angry. Can you give 
examples of accidents that have happened to persons in such circum- 
stances? What advice would you offer? 


THINGS TO DO 


bs 


2. 


Look in your newspaper. Find stories about home accidents. What types 
of accidents were they? How might they have been prevented? 

Which type of accident occurs most often in your community? Is there 
some reason for this? Would it be possible for your class to plan an 
accident prevention campaign of some kind? Committees might be 
chosen to brainstorm (see below) abott possible ways of solving this 
problem. 


3. Would it be possible to assign persons in your class to talk to individuals 
in the community who are concerned with safety, such as a fireman, an 
electrician, or a policeman? What suggestions might they offer for 
improving home safety that might be brought back to the class? 

4, With the help of your family make a survey of your home to determine 
the good and poor spots in regard to safety. What plans might be made 
for improving safety in your home? It would be interesting to discuss 
and compare your ideas and plans with those of other students. 


BRAINSTORMING 


The advantage of brainstorming is that persons are urged to express all 
ideas that may occur to them in the solution of a problem. As a result, un- 
usual ideas are produced that can be of real value. The problem of accident 
prevention would be a good one to experiment with. Here are the rules: 


a. Sit around a table or in a circle. Everyone should be relaxed and 
concentrate on the problem. 

b. Elect one member of the group to be the leader and have all sug- 
gestions directed to him. 

c. Elect another person secretary to write down all ideas suggested. 

d. Members of the group will raise their hands when they have ideas, 
and will be recognized by the leader. 

e. State your probleni—or the subject about which you want ideas— 
very clearly. 

f. No member of the group is allowed to say, “That won’t work,” 
“That's silly,” or anything that will be discouraging. 

g. The wilder the idea the better. There may be something good in 
the thought even though it seems silly. 

h. Keep thinking—keep the ideas coming. 

i. Ifa person has a good idea that is similar to one already suggested, 
he should snap his fingers and say “Hitchhike!” This means he is 
adding a related idea. 

j. It is important to have a great many ideas. Sometimes the problem 
or situation may be stated the day before so everyone can be think- 
ing about it overnight. 

k. At the end of the session, try to organize ideas under headings. 

]. Select the five or ten best ideas. 

m. Decide on what is the best way to act on the ideas. 

VOCABULARY 
prevention brainstorm campaign 
hazard adapt survey 
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Chapin EO 


When Someone Is Sick 


You can become an important person 
in the home during any temporary or 
long-time illness of a family member. In 
the case of a short illness the family rou- 
tine may be changed for a while. Certain 
adjustments may have to be made. It may 
be up to you to do the work usually done 
by the person who is ill. Somebody will 
have to be a “pinch hitter.” And the sick 
family member will need care. What do 
you usually do in these circumstances? 
Are there some things you haven't done 
but might have done? Can you arrange 
to do some of them the next time? 

How You Can Help. What you do 
will depend somewhat on the person who 
is ill. If you mother is disabled, you may 
have to take over many responsibilities, 
especially if you do not have older broth- 
ers and sisters to help. If younger brothers 
or sisters are ill, you may have to help 
your mother take care of them and give 
her an extra hand with the running of the 
house. When your father is ill, you might 
run errands for him or do other things 
that will help him. If your younger 


brother or sister has a communicable dis- 
ease, like chicken pox, and you haven't 
had it, the best thing that you can do is to 
stay away from the sick person and help 
in other parts of the house. In some 
homes, a member of the family may be a 
cripple or an invalid and need special 
care. Whatever the situation, you can 
play the part of an assistant nurse or 
housekeeper. 

You will want to be helpful wherever 
you can. If other members of the family 
are sick, your mother may need the most 
help. First of all, try to be especially 
kind and thoughtful. Being cheerful and 
boosting her morale will mean a great 
deal to her. Offer to help. She may want 
you to wait on the sick member of the 
family, go to the drug store for medicine, 
shop for groceries, or make telephone 
calls. It may be necessary for you to take 
on some added home responsibilities since 
mother is so busy with the sick person. 
You might make the beds, do some clean- 
ing and straightening of the house, or 
help prepare some of the family meals. 


When mother is ill, you probably will 
' have greater responsibilities. With your 
father or older sister or brother you might 
plan how the jobs will be divided. It may 
help to make a list of all the things that 
have to be done. This would include care 
of your mother and everything that needs 
attention in the home. 

After a decision has been made about 
your duties, it is a good idea to make a 
schedule. See Chapter 16 for sugges- 
tions on schedule-making. Since you will 
have more to do than usual, it is impor- 
tant to keep to this schedule so as not 
to get behind with your school work. 


FOOD FOR THE SICK 


Whoever is ill, one of your assign- 
ments might be the preparation of some 
of the special food for the sick -person. 
Here you will have to follow the doctor’s 
orders. If a liquid or soft diet is ordered, 
there are a number of dishes you might 
prepare. 





Fig. 20-1. 
are good for breakfast. 


Baked eggs and tomato juice 
Try toast too. 
Courtesy Campbell Soup Company. 


Have Fun Making Soup. Most sick 
people can take some kind of soup. You 
might find an interesting soup recipe in 
your favorite family cookbook and pre- 
pare it. Since time is precious you will 
probably use canned or packaged soups 
to make a tasty soup. Even with this type 
of soup you can have fun doing some- 
thing that is different. Following are some 
ideas to start you thinking. You can take 
it from here and come up with something 
very special to please the sick person— 
and the rest of the family as well: 





Fig. 20-2. Many soups may be combined 
for new flavors that will appeal to a sick 
person. Courtesy Campbell Soup Company. 


1. Combine packaged or canned chicken 
noodle and tomato soups. Sprinkle 
parsley flakes over the top of the soup 
just before serving. 

2. Cream chicken or cream mushroom soup 
is delicious with grated cheese added. 

3. Combine green pea and tomato soups. 
Garnish with crushed potato chips 
sprinkled on top. 

4, Thin canned vegetable soup with milk 
instead of water. 
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5. Green pea soup may be combined with 
noodle soup. Grated raw carrot makes 
a pretty garnish if the doctor allows the 
patient to have raw vegetables. 

6. In hot weather, if the patient is feverish 
and would like something refreshing, 
cold soups might be the answer. Soups 
good for chilling are tomato, cream of 
chicken, cream of tomato, cream of 
celery, broth, or bouillon. Broth and 
bouillon are especially tasty poured 
over ice cubes in a glass with a slice 
of lemon. Serve cold soups in chilled 
cups or bowls. 


You will think of and find many 
other good combinations. Watch adver- 
tisements and magazine articles for addi- 
tional suggestions. Best of all, do a little 
experimenting and originate your own 
recipes. 


Soup Accompaniments. Try to 


think of something different to serve with 
soup. Here are a few ideas: 


1. Various kinds of dry cereal to take the 


place of crackers are a nice change. 


For your younger brothers and sisters 
you might use animal or fancy cookie 
cutters for cutting bread into interesting 
shapes. The bread can be toasted and 
spread with butter or margarine. Peanut 
butter or cream cheese are also good if 
permitted in the diet prescribed for the 
sick person. 


3. When making croutons for soup, toast 


the small cubes of bread after they have 
been cut. If all sides are browned they 
will be tastier. Sprinkling the croutons 
with grated cheese or paprika or both 
also adds to their flavor. 





Fig. 20-3. Think of interesting soup accompaniments. Courtesy Campbell Soup Company. 


COOL DRINKS FOR THE PATIENT 


Maybe you remember the last time 
you were ill and your mother brought 
you a frosty drink in a tall glass. You 
were kept guessing about what it was. 
Why not try your hand at making an in- 
teresting and refreshing beverage? Here 
are some ideas to start you off: 

1. Iced coffee or iced tea is almost always 
pleasing. Why not make frozen tea or 
coffee cubes? The quickest way is to 
use instant coffee or tea. Read the di- 
rections on the jar and make it twice as 
strong. Pour into an ice cube tray and 
freeze. When ready to use, put two or 
three of these cubes in a glass. Then 
fill the glass with cold water. Sugar 
and cream may be desired with the 
iced coffee. Slices of lemon or orange 
make iced tea more refreshing. 

2. Fruit Egg Nog. In a mixing bowl, place 
*z cup of pineapple, orange, or pear 
juice, or a combination of the three, and 
one egg. Beat until foamy and creamy 
looking. Pour over cracked ice in a tall 
glass. 

3. Fruit Fizz. Place a large spoonful of a 
fruit sherbet, such as pineapple, lemon, 
or raspberry in a tall glass. Add an ice 
cube. Fill the glass with cold ginger ale, 
root beer, or some other carbonated 
drink. 

4. Milk Frostie. Fill a tall glass %4 full 
of cold milk. Add a large spoonful of 
ice cream or sherbet. 

5. Orange Zip. Place 3 tablespoons of 
frozen orange juice in the bottom of a 
tall glass. Fill with cold ginger ale. Gar- 
nish with a spoon of vanilla ice cream. 

6. Maple Cooler. Place % cup of instant 
nonfat dry milk solids in a mixing bowl. 
Add 4% cup of cold water. Beat 3 to 4 
minutes. Add 2 tablespoons of lemon 
juice. Beat until stiff. Add 2 tablespoons 
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Fig. 20-4. A cool drink is refreshing to 
someone who is ill. Courtesy Florida Citrus 
Commission. 


of maple syrup. Pour over chipped ice 
in a tall glass. You may want to serve 
this with a spoon. Adding a mashed 
banana is a nice variation. 
7. Peppermint Shake. Empty the contents 
of a small can of evaporated milk into 
a jar. Add 3 tablespoons of frozen orange 
juice, 1 tablespoon of honey, 3 drops 
of peppermint extract, and 1 cup of 
chipped ice. Mix in an electric blender 
or shake vigorously in a closed jar until 
frothy. Serve at once in tall glasses. 
Tasty Desserts for the Sick. You 
can make welcome desserts from ingre- 
dients you may have on hand. Being 
original will please your family and you 
will have the fun of creating something. 
Try experimenting with some of the 
instant puddings and see if you can create 
something very special. Serving these 
puddings with a soft custard sauce or fruit 
is one suggestion. Rennet pudding in vari- 
ous flavors is nice for a change. It is easy 
to make and is very nutritious. Custard 
is another simple dessert that can be eas- 
ily prepared in a variety of ways. Here 
is one recipe. 
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SOFT CUSTARD 


SERVINGS: 4-6 
2 cups milk 
2 eggs 
4 tablespoons sugar 
¥g teaspoon salt 
teaspoon vanilla 


— 


1. Place the broken eggs in the top part of 
a double boiler. 

2. Beat the eggs with a fork or beater until 
the white and yellow are mixed. 

3. Measure the sugar and the salt. Add to 
the eggs. 

4, Stir until well mixed. 

5. Measure the milk and stir into the egg 
mixture. 

6. Fill the bottom part of the double boiler 
about half full of water. 

7. Put the top part of the double boiler 
into the bottom part of the double 
boiler and place over a low flame. 

8. Do not let the water boil. 

9. Stir all the time with a wooden spoon. 

10. In about 10 minutes, when the custard 
seems slightly thick, dip a silver spoon 
into the custard. If the spoon is well- 
coated, the custard is done. 

11. Remove the top of the double boiler 
from the bottom. Measure the vanilla 
and add to the custard. Stir. Cool. 
Serve plain or over cake crumbs, graham 
cracker crumbs, or fresh or canned fruit. 





Instead of cooking in a double boiler, 
the custard may be poured into custard 
cups and baked at 350 degrees for about 
45 minutes. Test to see if it is done by 
inserting a silver knife into the custard. 
If the knife comes out clean, the custard 





Fig. 20-5. Tapioca cream, fruit gelatine is done. 
puddings, and cornstarch puddings are Serving Food to the Sick. The way 
good. Courtesy Minute Tapioca; Jell-O. food is served to a sick person is very 





Fig. 20-6. Prepare an_ attractive 
Courtesy Campbell Soup Company. 


tray. 


important. A pretty tray makes the food 
more attractive. Here’s a checklist to help 
you plan your serving: 

1. Select a tray that is the right size. 
A glass of fruit juice looks silly on a large 
tray. A tray that is too small will crowd 
the dishes . If you have only a small tray, 
serve in courses. This may be a good idea 
anyway because the sight of too much 
food at once may dull the sick person’s 
appetite. 

2. Select a pretty tray cloth. A place 
mat might be the right size. If you don't 
have a tray cloth, think of a good substi- 
tute. A pretty kitchen towel or a large 
napkin might be folded to the right size. 
Don't have it hanging over the edge of 
the tray. It looks untidy and accidents 





may occur. It might catch and tip over 
a glass. 

3. Select dishes that go well to- 
gether. If a small child is being served, 
it might be wise to use dishes that do not 
break easily. Attractive paper dishes may 
be used on occasion. 

4. If you wish flowers on the tray, 
place them in a low dish. A tall vase tips 
easily. 





Fig. 20-7. Games, goldfish, newspapers, 
writing paper, and flowers are surprises that 
can be taken to a person who is ill. 


5. Another suggestion is to tuck a 
surprise under the napkin or some place 
on the tray. For a small child it might be 
an animal cracker. For your father it 
might be a funny cartoon or a joke pasted 
on acard. A cheerful poem might be nice 
for your mother. Everybody likes sur- 
prises. 

6. Set up your tray as you would a 
place at the table. 

Entertaining Sick Children. A 
problem in many homes is to find ways 
to interest small children when they are 
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almost well but still have to be confined 
to their beds or at least to the house. 
Here is another opportunity for you to be 
helpful in times of illness. A few sugges- 
tions of things a child might like to do 
are listed here. You can add ideas of your 
own: 


1. Blowing into an empty bottle to make 
interesting noises or play a tune. 

2. Paste an interesting magazine picture on 
thin pasteboard (a shirt cardboard is 
good) and let the child make a jigsaw 
puzzle by cutting it into pieces. 

3. Blowing soap bubbles. If a bubble pipe 
is not available, dip an empty spool or 
a stick of macaroni into soapy water. 

4, Place a bowl of tropical fish or turtles 
where the child can watch their move- 
ments. 


Fig. 20-8. There are many 
ways to entertain a sick child. 
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5. If there is a tree near his window, he 
might like to watch birds with a pair 
of field glasses. 

6. Spread a piece of oilcloth or plastic 
material on a tray or bread board. Use 
for making things with clay. 

7. Make rainbows with a prism. 

8. Make a mobile of materials around the 
house—string, paper, foil, paper clips, 
and similar items. 

9. See what can be done with a magnify- 
ing glass. 

10. Make puppets from paper bags, vege- 
tables, or light-colored cotton socks. 

11. Make toy animals or other objects from 
pipe cleaners. 


Your family will be very grateful to 
you if you assume the responsibility of 
seeing that your brother or sister is not 
lonesome. Some of these ideas might be 


used for a neighbor’s child or someone 
_ else you know. In fact, some of the activi- 
ties are good fun for a child whether he 
is sick or well. Some of the ideas are good 
for parties, too. 


THE FAMILY MEDICINE CHEST 


Something you can do that would be 
a real service to your family is to put 
the medicine chest in good order and to 
check on the supplies. You will want to 
consult with your family to determine 
what supplies they feel it is necessary to 
keep on hand. 





Fig. 20-9. Keep your medicine chest from 
becoming disorderly. 


First, take a good look at the medi- 
cine chest. Is there an accumulation of 
empty, squeezed tubes and bottles con- 
taining old prescriptions that should be 
thrown out? Are there items you might 
need in an emergency? Your hygiene 
book or pamphlets from a life insurance 
company are good sources of information 
about the things that should be kept in 
a medicine chest. Here is one recom- 
mended list. You can make your list from 
these suggestions: 


Absorbent cotton 
Adhesive tape (vary 


Medicine dropper 
Milk of magnesia 


widths ) Ointment for burns 
Aspirin Petroleum jelly 
Bicarbonate of soda Rubbing alcohol 
Eye cup Scissors 


Spirits of ammonia 
Throat swabs 
Tongue depressors 
Tweezers 


Fever thermometer 
Gauze bandages 
Gauze pads 
Antiseptic 


The medicine chest does not usually 
have room for the following items that 
should be available. They must be stored 
elsewhere: 

Atomizer spray 

Disinfectant (for cleaning the sickroom 

and_ bath) 

Hot water bottle or heating pad 

Ice bag 

Rubber gloves 

Syringe 

Now check the things in your medi- 
cine chest against your list. What is miss- 
ing? Does your family think there should 
be additions? 

With all this talk about illness, it 
might be a good idea to spend some time 
thinking about how illness might be pre- 
vented. Think of the last time you were 
ill. Can you think of possible causes? All 
of us know that getting enough sleep, eat- 
ing the right food, keeping feet dry in 
cold weather, and keeping cheerful can 
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do much to preserve our health. Think of does occur, play the part of a good medi- 


other general rules that will help to keep cal aide and be a handy person to have 


you and your family well. And if sickness around. 


THINKING IT OVER 


1. 


2. 


3. 


In what ways does your local community foster good health practices 
and prevention of disease? 

Consider ways in which the finicky appetite of a sick child might be 
encouraged. 

Think of ways in which illness might be prevented in your family. How 
might you encourage and plan for a “Be-Well-Winter” or a “Best-Health- 
Ever Year’? 


THINGS TO DO 


1. 


2. 


3. 


Visit your local drug store. Find out about the latest type of bandages 
and other sickroom aids. 

Plan a medicine chest or first-aid kit for the homemaking rooms. What 
will you include? 

Make a list of toys that would be appropriate for a sick child. Perhaps 
you can make an exhibit for other students to see. Your class might write 
a story about these toys for the local newspaper. 

Make plans for ways to bring happiness to some of the invalids or shut-ins 
in your community. The class might be divided into groups with different 
responsibilities. One group might take turns visiting, writing notes, or 
making things. Another might present a short puppet show, prepare some 
interesting food, or make scrapbooks of poems, pictures, or short stories. 
This type of activity might be adapted to your local hospital. 


VOCABULARY 


adjustment garnish accompaniment 
morale bouillon first-aid kit 


Every member of a family usually 
has some part of the home that is strictly 
his or her own. You may live in a very 
crowded home, but even then there is 
usually some place that you can feel be- 
longs to you. You may be lucky enough 
to have a room of your own or to share a 
room with a brother or sister. 

In addition to the place where you 
sleep and do your homework, you may 
have a shop or playroom in the basement 
for your hobby or for recreation. If you 
have a large attic, you may have a spot 
there for things that you are collecting. 
If you live in a small city apartment, you 
and your family may have to do some 
careful planning to provide you with a 
place of your own. In any home it might 
be a good idea to have a meeting of the 
family to decide who shall have what. 

Does Your Room Express You? If 
someone who didn't know you walked 
into your room or your part of the home, 
what would he be told about you? The 
room’s general appearance says a great 


Fig. 21-1. 


What does this room tell you 
about its occupant? 


deal. Is it orderly or does it look like 
a “wreck”? Are you clever about arrang- 
ing things so that the space has been used 
to best advantage, or does the room look 
cluttered? If you share a room, have you 
worked out some kind of system with 
your roommate about keeping the room 
attractive? 

Each thing that one sees in your room 
helps to tell a story about you. Boys usu- 
ally like rooms that are streamlined. 
Every article has a purpose. If you are a 
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girl, the same may be true, or you may 
like frilly and fluffy things. In other 
words, your room will reflect your per- 
sonality and your interests. Take a look 
at your room with this thought in mind. 
What impression does it make? 
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Fig. 21-2. 
and dream. 


Everyone needs a place to think 


The Importance of Your Room. 
Have you ever thought about all the 
things that you do in your room? Here’s 
a list of some of the activities that may 
take place there: 

1. Doing homework—school, club, or 
church. 

Doing things with hobbies. 
Entertaining my friends. 

Showing my souvenirs. 

Storing my belongings. 

Thinking, dreaming, and planning. 
. Reading. 

. Sleeping. 
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You will think of other activities, of 
course. All of them call for certain kinds 
of furniture and room arrangements. Sup- 
pose we consider each one. 

Homework. Although you may do 
homework anywhere in the house, it is 
a good plan to have one place where you 
keep your school supplies and where you 
do your assignments. If you have no defi- 
nite place, you may find it more difficult 
to settle down and get to work promptly, 
and you are almost certain to lose or to 
misplace important papers and books. 

The equipment needed for study in- 
cludes a desk and a comfortable chair on 
which you can sit up straight. A good 
lamp, a place for your books, and some 
place for supplies are other essentials. 
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Fig. 21-3. This room is planned for home- 
work. Courtesy Better Homes and Gardens. 


Your Desk. You may be quite happy 
with your desk so that it is not a prob- 
lem. If you don’t like your desk, there 
are several things you can do. A piece of 


plywood can be placed between two un- 
painted chests with enough room for your 
chair. This will give you a fine working 
surface. If you don’t have room for two 
chests, use one and put metal legs at the 
other end of the piece of plywood. A 
large shelf on hinges which can go back 
to the wall when not in use is often used. 
This saves space. Look over your moth- 
ers magazines and see if you can find 
suggestions of other ways to have just 
the kind of desk space you need. 





Fig. 21-4. Some Do-It-Yourself Ideas for 
Making a Desk. Courtesy Smith-Corona 
Portable Typewriter Division. 


Do You Have a Typewriter? If you 
have a typewriter, there must be room 
under the desk or at the side of the desk 
to keep it when not in use. In the desk 
drawers you will keep paper, pencils, 
pens, eraser, ruler, and other things you 
need for your homework. 

Books Must Have a Place. Books 
may be placed at the back of the desk 
between book ends—which you might 
make. If there isn’t room, a hanging book- 
case over your desk is attractive. But be 
sure that you can reach the books and 
that the shelves are sturdy enough to hold 
them. You may prefer a bookcase at the 
end of your desk or somewhere else in 
the room. At any rate, you will want some 
arrangement whereby you can keep your 
school books together and find them eas- 
ily. If you have books in your room that 
you are reading for other purposes, you 
must also find a place for them. 

Lighting. A good lamp is most im- 
portant. Pin-to-wall lamps are good if 
space is limited. Then the entire top of 
the desk is yours for working space. 
Swing-arm lamps will enable you to bring 
the light to the spot where it is needed. 
If you have a shelf over your desk, a flu- 
orescent light might be mounted under 
the shelf to throw light on the desk. To 
prevent glare, use lamps with a bottom 
glass shield or have a shade that diffuses 
light well. A lot of ruffles or other deco- 
ration on a shade reduces the amount of 
light. In addition to the lamp on your 
desk, you must also have good light in 
the room itself. It is a mistake to have the 
light shining on your work and leave the 
rest of the room in darkness. 

Wastebasket. Some type of waste- 
paper basket will save you many steps. 
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Fig. 21-5. You can make your own waste- 
basket by covering a carton with oil cloth, 
plastic material, magazine pictures, or other 
material. 


If you do not have one, you can easily 
make one from a round carton which you 
can cover with plastic paper or some other 
material. Cut-out pictures from maga- 
zines, maps, cartoons, or other devices 
pasted on the carton make a clever basket. 
Shellac or varnish it to keep it in good 
conditions and easy to clean. 

Hobbies. A hobby is a good pastime 
and a way to learn about something that 
interests you. You may have collections 
of one kind or another. They will have 
to be displayed—perhaps they could be 
used to decorate the hall or corridor— 
and you will have to have working space 
to assemble the exhibits that you collect. 
Some hobbies take more space than oth- 
ers. Your room will be more distinctive 
if your hobby is unusual and original. 
One girl made a window garden in her 
room. The window had a rather wide 
ledge where she could keep a number 
of different plants. You may be an ama- 
teur photographer and develop your own 
pictures. Pressing flowers and learning 
to identify them is another good hobby. 
Maybe you write poetry or short stories 


for your school paper. There are many 
other hobbies. If you don’t have a hobby, 
you might want to start thinking about 
one. A hobby will make your life much 
more interesting. And sometimes a hobby 
grows into a vocation! 
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Fig. 21-6. Here are some hobbies that are 
done with the hands. You might like to learn 
one of them. 


Entertaining Your Friends. On 
your way home from school, you may be 
accompanied by some of your friends. 
You are discussing an interesting subject 
so you take everybody up to your room. 
You look around for some place to seat 





Fig. 21-7. Arrange your souvenirs to help 
make your room attractive. 


everybody. It might be a problem. To 
be ready for such a situation, have plenty 
of cushions around. Your friends won’t 
mind sitting on the floor if you can give 
them a good cushion. Also, when your 
friends come to see you, you may want 
to give them something to nibble. See 
Chapter 12 for ideas. 

Your Souvenirs. Most everyone 
saves things that have a personal mean- 
ing. It is nice to be able to keep them in 
a place where you can see them. If they 
are not too personal, your friends might 
like to see them too. You may have school 
pennants, a ribbon for the prize you won 
at the county fair, or the snapshots you 
have taken. Maybe you have a silly baby 
picture of yourself that you like. Other 
items might be a program of a school play 
you were in or pictures of your favorite 
stars of stage, screen, TV, and sports. 


You can't just put all these things on 
the wall or pin them to the curtains, so 
why not have a special place to hang 
them? Here are a few ideas which you 
may change to suit your purpose. Take a 
burlap bag, wash and press it. You might 





Fig. 21-8. 


A perforated hardboard wall 
provides a place where you can hang sports 
equipment and shelves for books. Courtesy 
Better Homes and Gardens. 


dye it if you wish. Put a heading in the 
top and the bottom big enough to hold a 
curtain rod from the five-and-dime store. 
You might hem it with sticky tape—the 
kind that holds rugs together is very good. 
Put pieces of rope, fancy string, or some- 
thing similar at the ends of the rod to 
hang it up on the wall. Put a rod at the 
bottom as a weight. You can buy deco- 
rator’s burlap in white and colors. It may 
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be used in the same manner as the burlap 
bag. Make careful arrangements so that 
this burlap piece will fit on the best wall 
space you have. 

Another idea for a display piece is to 
take chicken wire or coarse screen and 
paint it gold or silver. Cover a piece of 
plyboard or plasterboard that has been 
painted. The wire is excellent for hanging 
articles. A peg board or a magnetic board 
are other possibilities. You will want to 
change this show-off board often so your 
friends will be interested in seeing your 
latest collection. 

If you are a boy, you might like some 
kind of bulletin-board arrangement 
whereby you can keep your latest base- 
ball or football statistics and pictures of 
athletes. If you have an oversize peg 
board, you can hang some of your sports 
material as well as other equipment you 
use often. It might also help to solve the 
storage problem. 

A Place for Everything and Every- 
thing in Its Place. Are you a drawer 
stuffer? Do you have trouble finding a 
place for everything? Are you always 
bothered with an overflow of some kind? 
There are several answers to this prob- 
lem. First of all, examine your belongings 
to see if you are saving things unneces- 
sarily. Look at that top drawer—an old 
math paper that should have been thrown 
out long ago, the wrapper of a candy bar, 
some scratch paper on which you outlined 
that social studies committee report, a 
stocking or a sock that has no mate, and 
a grocery list that your mother gave you 
last week. Throw out the trash. If there 
are things you must keep, just rearrang- 
ing a drawer will usually bring you more 
space. 





Another idea is to start fresh and 
plan the drawer space you have carefully. 
Remove the contents of each drawer and 
take a good look at them. How much 
space do you have? Have you been dig- 
ging down to the bottom of the drawer 
for things that you need? Or are you for- 
ever opening the lid to a box? Why not 
have partitions and open containers? 
They will enable you to see what is in a 
drawer at a glance and find the things 
you are looking for quickly. 
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Fig. 21-9. Ways to Use Drawer Space 
Wisely. 


There are many ideas for containers, 
depending upon what it is you are stor- 
ing. Pasteboard egg cartons can be sepa- 
rated and painted in a gay color or deco- 
rated in some manner. Here you can keep 
the small items you are always losing. 
Mark off a drawer with cardboard di- 
viders for your hose, underwear, sweaters, 
and other items. Organize your things so 
you needn't cause an upheaval every time 
you look for something. For example, 
keep all ties or scarves of one color to- 
gether for greater efficiency. 

It is not sufficient just to put things 
in order. You pass the test only if you can 


Fig. 21-10. It is important 
to set aside a corner of your 
room for reading and work- 
ing. Courtesy Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation. 


keep them that way. If you can’t, either 
you are not returning your things to their 
proper place or your system needs to be 
re-examined. Maybe you aren’t keeping 
things in the most suitable place. Decide 
on the handiest place for everything. 
Where, for example, do you comb your 
hair? Shouldn’t your comb and brush be 
there? Where do you dress? Which 
clothes are needed every day? Which are 
used occasionally? The things you use 
most often should be in the upper draw- 
ers and those you use less often in the 
lower drawers. Suggestions for better 
closet storage are on pages 294-295. If 
you have to share a dresser with your 
brother or sister, you will want to plan 
the division of space. Always putting 
things away will do much to keep your 
room orderly. 

Sleeping Is Important. To be keen 
and alert during the day, one must sleep 
well. Your bed should be comfortable 
and should be placed so you will not 
have the light shining in your eyes in the 


morning. If you like to read in bed, you 
should have a good bed light for that pur- 
pose. Plan to ventilate your room so a 
draft will not blow on you while you are 
asleep. 

Reading. Sometimes you may read 
in the living room or some other place 
in the house, but if you really want to 
concentrate, you may prefer to read in 
your room. It would be a fine idea to 
have an easy chair placed where the light 
is good. Keeping some books or maga- 
zines in your room to read whenever you 
have a few extra minutes is a good idea. 
You may set aside a special place to keep 
your magazines. Some of them can be 
discarded when you have finished reading 
them. Others you will want to save for 
some reason or other. At times you will 
be bringing books home from the library. 
You will want to have a place for them 
and perhaps some kind of reminder about 
their due dates. In your planning, be 
careful not to overlook the importance of 
providing for reading in your room. 
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Private: Keep Out! There will be 
times when you will want to be alone in 
your room. Everyone has to be alone at 
times. When we are quiet, we can usu- 
ally do our best planning. There must be 
some time for just plain dreaming. This 
may be dreaming about what you will do 
next summer, what you will do when you 
grow up, or how you can stretch your 
allowance. Sometimes it is nice to have 
a few minutes by yourself to think about 
the pleasant things that have happened 
to you during the day. Maybe your best 
friend paid you a wonderful compliment. 
Or your father brought home something 
that you have wanted for a long time. You 
may have made an important goal for the 
team, or learned how to cut the figure 
eight on the ice. If we take time to think 
about it, something pleasant happens to 
us every day. We should never allow our- 
selves to forget that fact. 

Then, of course, there may be days 
when things don’t go so well. Your feel- 
ings are hurt, you are disappointed, you 
are scolded about something you feel 
isn’t your fault, or you are angry about 
something your best friend may have 
said. It is very helpful to retrace the 
steps fairly and honestly. Maybe there 
was some blame and misunderstanding 
on both sides. There usually is. Decide 
on a course of action. Can you apologize? 
Maybe the best thing to do is to get busy 
on something else. Read a book, work on 
your hobby, or go for a walk. The sooner 
you forget about some things, the better. 
Thinking negatively about anything does 
not help it. But you need your room as a 
place to think about things and to re- 
member that difficulties do not last for- 
ever. 


Everybody Has Problems. If you 
share a room, you may have some difficul- 
ties that demand adjustment. Your sister 
may bring her friends in at the same time 
that you bring in yours. You get your 
things mixed up. She doesn’t make the 
beds as well as you do. What can you do? 
The best course is to talk it over and reach 
some decisions. Maybe your sister should 
have first chance at the room after school 
on certain days and you on other days. 
If you have a feeling that you need to 
be alone at times when your room is 
occupied, you may have to go out of the 
house or find another isolated spot some- 
where in the house. 

Think about the space that belongs 
to you at home. Are you appreciative of 
it? Do you really use it to the best ad- 
vantage? Of course there is a great deal 
of space that is shared by the whole fam- 





Fig. 21-11. 


Your collections may decorate 
other parts of the house. 


ily and you will want to be responsible you, so does your whole house tell about 
for keeping it as neat and attractive as your family. It should always tell the 


possible. Just as your room tells about best story possible. 


THINKING IT OVER 


1. Think about the things you have in your room. Where did they come 
from? Could they form a kind of biography about you? What do they 
tell about your past? Can you see anything about your future in your 
room? What is it? 


THINGS TO DO 


1. Make a project of planning better storage space in your room. Where 
will you get ideas? 

2. Dramatize a problem that may arise when you share a room with some- 
one. Would you have solved the problem in the same way? If not, how 
would you have solved it? 

3. Think about how age affects the way one feels about what is important 
in a room. What does your younger brother or sister consider important? 
An older brother or sister? Your mother and father? Your grandparents? 
What problems do they have in common? 

4. Look through magazines and booklets for ideas on the best ways to 
arrange dresser drawers, to plan a desk, and to display your souvenirs. 
Share your ideas with others in the class. Plan a skit for an assembly 
program around the best ideas. 


VOCABULARY 
collections streamlined pegboard 
storage space souvenirs decorator 
cluttered burlap essentials 
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Looking at Home Economics 


Everyone in this class will have a 
future as a homemaker. This is as true 
of boys as it is of girls because today 
homemaking is a joint effort. 

Home Economics Is a Profession. 
Homemaking requires so many different 
abilities and so much information that it 
is considered a profession. But there are 
other professions connected with home 
economics that may appeal to you. Who 
knows? For someone in this class, this 
may be the beginning of a professional 
career in home economics. 

What About Your Future? Maybe 
you haven't given much thought to your 





Fig. 22-1. 
future? 


Have you thought about your 


future. Your parents may have raised a 
few questions about what you plan to do 
and you may have looked briefly at the 
future in some of your classes, but on 
the whole it may be a bit hazy. Whatever 
you do you will want to have a great deal 
of information about many fields so that 
you can make a wise choice. It is well 
to be informed about many different 
kinds of careers. 

What Home Economics Can Mean 
to You. Let’s talk about what you can 
do with home economics. There are many 
possibilities in this field. You can find 
interesting work for the kind of person 
you are and for your special interests. 
Right now, the most important fact about 
home economics for you is that you are 
actually beginning to prepare yourself 
for a professional career and for future 
homemaking as well—a kind of double 
career! 

Teaching Home Economics. Here 


are a few of the job possibilities. Since 


you are in this class you will have some 
idea of what it would be like to be a 


home economics teacher. You must be the 
kind of person who likes to help and to 
work with others. The nice part about 
teaching is that there are many jobs open 
wherever you go. Teaching is fun be- 
cause there are so many different things 
to do each day. And you get great satis- 
faction out of guiding students to happi- 
ness and success. 





Fig. 22-2. Extension workers help families 


in their homes. 


Home Economics Extension Work. 

One of the most interesting jobs in 
home economics is extension work. Here 
you work in rural or non-farming areas 
with families. You visit families and help 
them with many kinds of problems. A 
‘farmers wife, for example, may ask your 
help in using the latest ideas on freezing 
corn, dyeing her old curtains, or deter- 
mining what to plan in her garden for 
next year. You have to know something 
about all the things that go on around 


a home. In addition to home visits, you 
may have a radio or television program 
on which you discuss ways to make a bet- 
ter home. 





Fig. 22-3. You might help homemakers to 
use equipment wisely. 


Home Economics Jobs in Business. 
Business offers many positions to persons 
with college degrees in home economics. 
You might work for the local gas or elec- 
tric company and instruct homemakers 
in the most efficient use of such house- 
hold appliances as ranges, toasters, roast- 
ers, and mixers. You may even go into 
their homes to help them. A home econo- 
mist in this work receives many letters 
from homemakers asking questions like, 
“What makes my pie crust tough?” or 
“What makes iced tea cloudy?” or “What's 
wrong with this recipe?” The home econ- 
mist answers these letters and may also 
prepare recipes that can be used with the 
equipment of the company employing 
him or her. Did you ever wonder who 
wrote that nice cookbook you received 
with your new refrigerator? Some home 
economist tested the recipes and planned 
the book for your use. 
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Fig. 22-4. You might write about food, 
fashions, home furnishings or equipment for 
a newspaper or magazine. 


Home Economists in Journalism. 
Large newspapers and magazines have 
home economists working for them. Have 
you ever noticed a woman’s page with its 
recipes, latest fashions, and hints on child 
care? Home economists are largely re- 
sponsible for such material. Maybe you 
have thumbed through your mother’s 
magazines and stopped to look at the 
beautiful pictures of mouth-watering 
foods. A home economist worked with 
a photographer to take those pictures so 
that you might enjoy them. Pictures of 
pretty rooms and the latest fashions have 
also been selected by someone with a 
home economics background. 





Fig. 22-5. Hints on housekeeping and child 
care can be heard by thousands of people. 





Fig. 22-6. When you have a television pro- 
gram, it is almost like being a star in the 
movies. 


Home Economists in Radio and 
TV. Many of the homemaking programs 
on radio and television are the work of 
home economists. Even the commercials 
that tell you how to use a certain product 
or how to prepare a recipe have been 
planned by someone with a home eco- 
nomics education. 





Fig. 22-7. 
new recipes, you would enjoy test-kitchen 
work. Courtesy General Foods Kitchens. 


If you like to experiment with 


Home Economists Test Food Prod- 
ucts. Many manufacturing companies 
hire home economists to test their prod- 
ucts. If a company sells products like 


salad oil, cereals, flour, or ice cream, some- 
one has to try out these products accord- 
ing to recipes—just as someone would in 
a home—to make sure that the directions 
on the package are clear. 

New recipes are created and even 
new uses discovered. If you are good in 
thinking up different ways to use some- 
thing, you might like this kind of work. 





Fig. 22-8. 


This home economist is testing 
different kinds of laundry supplies and 
equipment. Courtesy General Foods Kitchens. 


Home Economists Test Household 
Equipment. Frequently home econo- 
mists test manufactured household equip- 
ment. A washing machine or a refrigera- 
tor, for example, is tested under home 
conditions. Is it cleaned easily? Does the 
door open without trouble? How does it 
compare with other makes? Questions 
like these and many others have to be 
answered. 

Clothing Textile Experts. If a 
manufacturer makes cotton or nylon ma- 
terials for clothes, a home economist may 
try different ways to sew this material and 
test ways to use it in different types of 
clothes. She may plan fashion shows so 
that the public can see how this material 





Fig. 22-9. 
and create designs, there is a career for you 


If you like to work with fabrics 


in the fashion world. 


can be made into clothes. Pattern com- 
panies hire home economists to teach peo- 
ple how to use patterns through booklets 
and magazines. 





Fig. 22-10. Many positions are available 
in the business of feeding large numbers of 
people. 


Feeding Large Groups of People. 
Your interests may be very different. 
Maybe you have an aunt who is a food 
service director and when she talks about 
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her work of feeding hundreds of people 
in an industry, she makes it sound very 
exciting. In this job, you would buy large 
quantities of food and supervise the peo- 
ple who prepare it. This kind of work is 
also done in cafeterias and restaurants. 





Fig. 22-11. A dietitian supervises the feed- 
ing of sick people. 


Hospital Dietitian. If you think you 
would like to work in a hospital, you 
might be a dietitian. Here you would be 
responsible for seeing that doctors, nurses, 
and patients received their daily food. If 
you like to work with patients, you might 
learn all about special ways of feeding 
and work with doctors to restore patients 
to health. 

Welfare Work. Some home econo- 
mists prefer to work with welfare agen- 
cies and aid people who have little money 
to buy their food and take care of their 
families. You might help them with all 
their home problems or you might work 
only on their food problems. This might 





Fig. 22-12. A home economist in social 
welfare helps families with their home prob- 


lems. 


mean helping them to get more nutritious 
food into their daily meals at low cost. 
Home Economics Research. If you 
are the kind of person who wants to know 
the “why” of everything, you might like 
to do home economics research. The De- 
partment of Agriculture in Washington 
does a great deal of research to help us 
improve our homes, and many home 





Fig. 22-13. In research work you test prod- 
ucts or develop new ones, such as dried soup, 
a new kind of dessert, or a new textile. 


economists are employed by the govern- 
ment. They work on problems concern- 
ing the best kind of equipment to have 
in a kitchen and where it should be 
placed. The care of clothes is another 
problem which demands their attention. 
For example, they must find out how best 
to wash children’s cotton dresses or cor- 
duroy play clothes. 

Home economists are involved in the 
planning of houses for the comfort of the 
entire family. They also study different 
foods to help us decide which are best for 
us to eat. This kind of work may have 
great appeal for you. Certainly, home 
economics research is satisfying because 
it is so helpful to people. And business, 
as well as the government, needs research 
workers. 

Follow Your Interests. Another 
way you can look at home economics is 
to consider your interests and get a job 
in that area. If you like small children, 
you might like to work in a nursery school. 
If work with foods appeals to you, a job 
as a dietitian or test-kitchen expert might 
be enjoyable. If you like clothes and 
believe that you have a sense of style, 
working with a pattern company or a tex- 
tile manufacturer might be most profit- 
able for you. If arranging furniture is one 
of your pleasures, you might become a 
specialist in home furnishings. If you like 
to study the workings of a can opener 
or the different ways of using an egg 
beater, you might be suited for some kind 
of work with equipment. There is a job 
for you in home economics no matter 
where your interests lie as long as you 
like things related to the home and fam- 
ily needs and are willing to put in the 
work that will be required. 


Fig. 22-14. 


This 
with small children in a nursery school. 
Courtesy University of Illinois. 


home economist works 


Opportunities for Men in Home 
Economics. Although most of the posi- 
tions that have been described here are 
for women, there are a number of jobs 
open for men in the field of home eco- 
nomics. Men are dietitians in hospitals 
or food service directors in hotels, restau- 
rants, industries, and schools. There are 
men doing research in nutrition, studying 
ways to plan better houses, and teaching 
in home economics departments in col- 
leges. 

Look into Opportunities in Home 
Economics. It will be to your advantage 
to find out all you can about home eco- 
nomics. The most successful people in 
the world are the ones who begin early 
to plan their futures. 
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THINKING IT OVER 


1. How many different jobs are held by home economists in your com- 
munity? What do they do? Talk to them about their work. 
VOCABULARY 
journalism welfare food service director 
research extension worker home economist 
dietitian test kitchen textile 
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American Home Economics Association, 1600 20th St. N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C., Pamphlets on Careers in Home Economics. 

a. For You—A Double Future in Home Economics. 

b. Size Up Home Economics. 

Baxter, Laura, Margaret M. Justin, and Lucille O. Rust, Sharing Family 
Living. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1951. 

a. Making our own room livable, pp. 100-121. 

b. Sharing in the care of the house, pp. 347-366. 

c. The family’s money, pp. 24-44. 

d. When there is sickness in the home, pp. 499-512. 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. Chicago: F. E. Compton and Com- 
pany, 1957 edition. 

a. Common accidents and how to prevent them, Vol. 13, pp. 7-12. 

b. Pets and how to care for them, Vol. 11, pp. 242-248. 

c. Thrift, Vol. 14, pp. 141-142. 

d. Talking by mail, Vol. 8, pp. 197-200. 

Harris, Florence L., and Hazel H. Huston, The New Home Economics 
Omnibus. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1945. 

a. The well-managed home, pp. 356-375. 

b. The well-spent dollar, pp. 339-356. 

Harris, Florence L., and Treva E. Kauffman, Young Folks at Home. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1948. 

a. Does your own room look like you?, pp. 8-35. 
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Small children can bring much enjoyment 
into your life. Courtesy Cluett, Peabody and 
Company, Sanforized Division. 
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What a Young 


If you have a younger brother or 
sister, you may remember what he was 
like when he was four or five. Do you 
recall how he changed as he started 
school and grew older? Perhaps you have 
played with young children in your neigh- 
borhood or watched them while their 
mother finished her work or took care of 
some errand. What are young children 
like? 








Child Is Like 


Characteristics of Pre-school Chil- 
dren. What are pre-school children like? 
They are of various sizes and shapes. 
They have certain mental characteristics 
and social skills that are typical. If you 
know what you should expect these chil- 
dren to be like, you will know how to 
care for them properly. 

From your own experiences with 
children it is obvious that a three-year- 


Fig. 23-1. The three-year-old 
child is quite different from 
the six-year-old. But with 
young or old, a_ birthday 
party is always fun. 


old child is quite different from a six-year- 
old. They vary in the way they look, they 
behave differently, and their skills and 
interests are not the same. 

Characteristics of the Three-year- 
old. The three-year-old child still has an 
angelic baby look although he is begin- 
ning to do things for himself. Since he 
is learning to use the large muscles in his 
legs, arms, and body, much of his play 
takes the form of lifting, loading, push- 
ing, pulling, sliding, and climbing. How- 
ever, he needs help quite often because 
the development of the muscles that con- 
trol the “finer” actions of the fingers and 
hands are not fully developed yet. You 
will have to help him become untangled 
from the string of his pull-toy. 

Also, he will need supervision while 
he is eating because he cannot manipu- 
late his hands and fingers as skillfully as 
you. Most three-year-olds need someone 
to suggest the next step or to bring them 
back to what they started to do. While 
he is dressing, you might suggest, “What 
goes on next?” Or if he needs to be re- 
minded to finish putting his blocks into 
the box, you could say, “Will all the 
blocks fit in the box?” and get him started 
at his task again. 

Three-year-olds Try to Be Friend- 
ly. At three, social and mental develop- 
ment are closely related. The child’s first 
attempts at making friends may seem 
rather crude and direct to you. But you 
must remember that a three-year-old is 
really just beginning to use his ability to 
talk as a means of making and keeping 
friends. His initial social contacts may 
consist of hitting, pushing, or slapping 
other children. If three-year-old Billy 
wants Johnny to play with him, he will 





Fig. 23-2. A three-year-old likes his social 
life to be physical and strenuous. 


most likely grab him and push him into 
the sandpile. Johnny’s protests will be 
hard for Billy to understand at first. Grad- 
ually, as he becomes more skilled in the 
use of language, he will learn that you 
can make friends and share ideas by talk- 
ing. 

A three-year-old likes his social life 
to be physical and strenuous. He does not 
“share” easily and he considers “his” what 
he may be holding at the moment or what 
he wants. Parents of a three-year-old are 
seldom surprised to see strange toys in 
their yard when a group of children of 
this age has been playing with their 
youngster. “If it looks good, it’s mine” 
might be his motto. Generally, three-year- 
olds do not play with other children but 
rather they play near others. 

Three-year-olds Talk a Great Deal. 
Three-year-olds talk for the sheer joy of 
using words and hearing their own voices. 
Many carry on a running commentary 
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about what they are doing. Three-year- 
old Jane will talk constantly while playing 
with her doll: “I’m going to put the baby 
to bed. Then I’m going to do the wash- 
ing.” While she bustles around tucking 
the doll in bed she says, “Now, you go to 
sleep and when you wake up I'll have a 
nice lunch for you.” On and on she goes. 





Fig. 23-3. Three-year-olds enjoy house- 


hold activities like emptying waste baskets. 


Household Activities Please This 
Age. Three-year-olds like to take part 
in all family activities—cooking, wasnng, 
cleaning, shopping with mother, garden- 
ing, and so on. The shopping list Helen 
jots down while mother prepares hers 
may seem like a lot of scribbles to you. 
But it all makes sense to her and it makes 
her feel useful and part of the family. 
She enjoys a chance to sweep with her 
small broom when mother cleans the 
house. She can empty the wastebasket 
and do other simple jobs. When mother 
is baking, Helen is very happy with a 
piece of dough to roll out. And Henry 
loves to help daddy rake up the leaves 
in the yard. He enjoys digging in the gar- 
den with daddy. And giving the chickens 
some corn is fun and makes him feel help- 





ful. You should try to provide as many 
opportunities for them to “help” and to 
do things for themselves as possible. With 
this kind of loving supervision, most 
three-year-olds are happy, growing peo- 
ple. Can you think of some simple house- 
hold tasks that a three-year-old who is 
anxious to help can do? 


Fig. 23-4. Three-year-olds love to run, jump, 
climb, and go up and down stairs. 


Physical Characteristics. Three- 
year-olds love to run, jump, climb, and go 
up and down stairs. They can balance 
themselves, and most can ride a tricycle. 
They enjoy a swing and slide. Usually, 
a three-year-old can wash his hands, drink 





from a cup, eat without much spilling, 
and take care of part of his own dressing. 
But his ability to do things is uneven. 
Sometimes he may learn no new steps in 
taking care of his daily routines while 
he is developing his ability to talk. He 
seems to stand still in learning one thing 
while he is concentrating on another. His 
mental alertness and social adjustment 
affect what he can do and how skillfully 
he manages himself and the things around 
him. 





Fig. 23-5. 


Each child has his own way and 
speed of growing. 


How They Grow. Each child has 
his own best way to grow. He has a rate 
and pattern of physical growth that is en- 
tirely his own. A well-known specialist 
has compared this individual growth pat- 
tern to a number of trains. Each train 
may be going from New York to San 
Francisco. One may be an express train 
moving at a fast, steady pace with no 
stops in between. Another may go ex- 
press from New York to Pittsburgh, local 
to Chicago, express to Denver, local to 
San Francisco. Another may be a slow 


local to Denver and then become an ex- 
press to the end of the journey. Similarly, 
one child may develop rapidly, at a fast, 
steady pace. Another may grow in spurts, 
fast at times with stops in between when 
no apparent progress is made. Still an- 
other may develop slowly and steadily, 
then seem to shoot up overnight. Each 
child has his own way and speed of grow- 
ing, despite the fact that most children 
eventually go through the same stages of 
growth. Can you see why it is unrealistic 
to compare children in their physical 
growth? We should learn to observe and 
understand each child as a unique indi- 
vidual even though children of a given 
age have much in common. 

Characteristics of the Four-year- 
old. By the time a child is four, he can 
do all the things a three-year-old can do, 
but with greater speed and accuracy. 
Besides he has learned a few new skills. 
He moves more confidently. He can man- 
age his own clothes, wash his hands, is 
able to go to the toilet when necessary, 
and generally eats the same food as the 
rest of the family. He can feed himself 
quite well. 

There are three outstanding charac- 
teristics of four-year-olds that make them 
both delightful and frustrating to adults. 
They are (1) negative, (2) imaginative, 
and (3) talkative. 

Reaction to Authority. The thing 
you will notice first of all is their high 
resistance to authority. Which is just an- 
other way of saying that four-year-olds 
say “No” and “I won't” much of the time. 
Most children say “No” from about the 
age of two until they are four. The 
younger child who says “No” often does 
it just to hear himself talk and follows 
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a an 
Fig. 23-6. Four-year-olds say “no” and 
won’t” much of the time. 


EN | 


through with whatever you ask him to do. 
But the four-year-old resists more strenu- 
ously and definitely because he is begin- 
ning to think and reason for himself. He 
is telling you, in a sense, that “I am ME 
and I know what I want.” This is called 
asserting his individuality. A four-year- 
old says “No” with his whole being. Have 
you ever seen a four-year-old who did not 
want to come in from play? His “No” is 
loud and clear. He tries to run away. If 
he is caught, he pulls away with all his 
might. It is well to remember that this 
kind of behavior is just a stage of growth 
and that as soon as he feels that he is im- 
portant to himself he will not use “No” so 
often. 

Four-year-olds Have Imagination. 
The second thing you will notice about 
four-year-olds is their vivid imaginations. 
They begin playing games with several 
other children and they often pretend 
they are animals or other people or things, 
like a boat, a car, or a train. They use 
sound effects and whatever “props” they 
find around them in their play. 

Talkativeness. The third evident 
fact about children of four is that they 
love to talk. They use their power of 


speech most effectively for a variety of 
purposes. They test new words by using 
them in sentences just for the sound of 
them and not for meaning. They ask 
many questions. Sometimes they really 
want to know the answers but frequently 
they try to delay going to bed or coming 
in from play by asking questions. 

Now that you know that four-year- 
olds are very imaginative, say “No” with 
reasons they often cannot explain, and 
love to talk, you have the most important 
clues to establishing a happy relationship 
with one. Any requests or directions you 
give him should not be in the form of 
direct orders. They should be presented 
in a dramatic form or as a suggestion. If 
you want him to go upstairs, pretend you 
are a train and he will follow you. Or let 
him be the engine (with sound effects) 
and follow him. The result is what should 
concern you. If you can get him to go up- 
stairs without a fuss by playing a game 
of “Let’s pretend,” then by all means use 
your imagination. 





Fig. 23-7. Present requests to the four- 
year-old in dramatic form or as a sugges- 
tion. 


Nursery school teachers and parents 
- have developed what are almost standard 
methods of making routines and activities 
acceptable to both child and adult. By 
observing what children are like they 
have devised ways of working with chil- 
dren that keep everybody happy. To 
quiet noisy, clumping feet, pretend to put 
on the “magic, invisible, velvet shoes.” Or 
when it is time for picking up toys, a four- 
year-old will pick up everything in sight 
if you pretend to “turn the switch on his 
shoulder”? and make him a vacuum 
sweeper. Most children can be encour- 
aged to do tedious chores willingly if you 
use a light touch and realize the possibili- 
ties of “Let’s pretend.” 

What are four-year-olds like? They 
are friendly, talkative, negative, question- 
ing, exploring, and imaginative. To any- 
one who has the responsibility of guiding 
and caring for them, their lively activity 
and alert, inventive, inquisitive minds can 
become annoying. You must learn to take 
advantage of these characteristics to di- 
rect their lives with a sense of humor and 
a liberal dose of “Let’s pretend.” If you 
do, they will thrive on it and you will find 
them enthusiastic, charming little people. 

Characteristics of the Five-year- 
old. Five-year-olds use their bodies with 
increasing skill and love to skip and 
dance. They can follow simple rhythms 
and learn to clap hands, march, skip, or 
walk to music. By five, most children have 
established hand preference and become 
definitely left- or right-handed. It is esti- 
mated that about 90 per cent are right- 
handed. 

With training, five-year-olds can 
dress and undress, lace shoes, hang up 
clothes if conveniently low hooks are pro- 





Fig. 23-8. Five-year-olds can be taught 
simple health habits. 


vided, get a drink, go to toilet, wash 
hands and face, clean up after play, and 
help themselves at table. These children 
can be taught such simple health habits 
as not using other people’s hankies, 
dishes, washcloths, towels, and other per- 
sonal belongings. 

To live more happily with them you 
should be aware of three identifying char- 
acteristics of five-year-olds: 


1. An intense curiosity about the 
world around them and an eagerness to 
experiment. 

2. A love of repetition in speech and 
actions. 

3. Uneven social behavior. Some- 
times they have a grown-up attitude of 
sharing and cooperation. At other times 
a desire for attention makes them “show 
off.” Or they may act shy and self-con- 
scious or ask embarrassingly direct and 
personal questions. 
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A curious child is a learning child. 
But anyone who is bombarded all day 
long with “Who? Why? What?” may be- 
come exasperated. Also, five-year-olds 
learn to speak better by a typical pattern 
of repetition. As soon as you finish a story 
or an explanation the usual response is 
“Tell me again.” They enjoy the same 
bedtime story read to them night after 
night without any variation. These are 
the children who memorize and repeat 
“singing commercials” so that they almost 
drive their parents to distraction. But this 
constant questioning and repetition helps 
them take hold of their world. They learn 
to understand simple how and why rela- 
tionships and develop a sense of security. 





Fig. 23-9. 


Five-year-olds enjoy the same 
bedtime story, retold to them night after 
night without variation. 


How to Manage a Five-year-old. A 
valuable clue to the handling of a five- 
year-old lies in the fact that you can begin 
to teach him that certain consequences 
follow certain events or actions. It is 
much better to say to a child of this age, 
“If you pull the dog’s tail, he'll growl 
and snap at you” than simply to say, 


“Don’t pull the dog’s tail.” He can under- 
stand that it hurts the dog, too, but if the 
consequences are stated in terms of what 
will happen to himself, he will be learn- 
ing a lesson of immense value to his whole 
future life. When Mary comes crying 
and says, “Barbara hit me,” you should 
ask, “What did you do to Barbara before 
she hit you?” Although there are children 
who strike or grab at other children with 
little or no provocation, usually a child 
can understand that a certain course of 
action on her part led Barbara to hit her. 

Getting Along with Others. So- 
cially, the five-year-old gets along quite 
well with other children and likes to play 
in groups. His contacts are less crude or 
direct. They involve less use of grabbing 
and pushing than he used when he was 
three. However, he is still experimenting 
with forms of social behavior that may 
seem annoying to others. “Showing off” 
takes the form of restlessness, doing 
stunts, and calling out, or behaving in the 
opposite extreme by shyness. 

With adults, five-year-olds are often 
very direct and personal. Their questions 
or comments may be embarrassing. Many 
of the funny stories we hear of children 
embarrassing their parents are quite likely 
true accounts involving a five-year-old. 

The old saying, “Little pitchers have 
big ears,” was probably started by a par- 
ent of a five-year-old. Children of this 
age listen to everything that is said and 
repeat it at the most inopportune times. 
Ask a five-year-old, “How old are you?” 
and his reply will likely be, “I’m five. How 
old are you?” Some people consider such 
an answer impertinent. 

Five-year-olds and Family Busi- 
ness. Five-year-olds can be taught that 


matters discussed in the family are “fam- 
- ily business” and should not be repeated 
to outsiders or away from home. It is fun 
to watch a five-year-old trying to learn 
this concept. For a while he may need to 
be reminded “Remember, this is family 
business.” Later he may ask, “Is this 
family business?” when he wants to know 
whether he can tell something or not. 

When a five-year-old is thwarted he 
is likely to sulk or withdraw. If toys or 
clothes are involved, he may try to dam- 
age or destroy them. This is his childish 
way of trying to manipulate the people 
and things in his world. As he grows older 
he will discover more mature ways of as- 
serting his wants and needs. 

What is a five-year-old like? He is 
competent and self-reliant in the routines 
of living, such as dressing, eating, toilet- 
ing, and washing. He is intensely curious 
and experimental about everything. He 
is developing a sense of sureness and 
safety through repetition. And he is try- 
ing to discover more grown-up ways of 
behavior in his life with other people. 

Characteristics of the Six-year-old. 
A six-year-old has established regular 
habits of eating, sleeping, and elimina- 
tion. The nervous system and glands have 
reached a stage of development which 
makes it possible for him to control these 
activities for himself. He is competent 
in caring for his own simple needs, such 
as using a fork, carrying a tray, setting 
a low table, drying dishes, wiping up 
spills, dressing and undressing, and going 
along familiar streets alone. 

Six-year-olds are still very active in 
their play and enjoy strenuous physical 
activities. Since they have better coordi- 
nation of eye and hand muscles they can 


also begin small-muscle activities, such as 
craft work, even though many still have 
difficulty in tying their shoe laces. Also, 
many six-year-olds learn to rollerskate 
quite well. Almost any game or activity 
that uses the large muscles and involves 
a lot of movement appeals to them. 

As with all stages of growth and de- 
velopment, it must be emphasized again 
that each child is an individual and differ- 
ent from every other child in many re- 
spects. You must know what these indi- 
vidual differences are as well as in what 
ways children of a given age are alike. 

Effect of School. Because a six-year- 
old goes to school and widens his range 
of neighborhood travel, his contacts be- 
come considerably wider. Other adults 





Fig. 23-10. The six-year-old goes to school 
and widens her range of neighborhood 
travel. 
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in the neighborhood and in school become 
part of his world. Mother is no longer the 
center of the universe for him. The chil- 
dren he meets and lives with daily give 
him a chance to learn ways of getting 
along with people. Some of the important 
skills in getting along with others which 
he learns include how to take the lead, 
how to follow, how to win approval, how 
to get permission, how to share and give, 
how to assume responsibility for his share 
of a group project, and how to wait for 
something he wants. 

How to Lead Others. Some chil- 
dren seem to be natural leaders. They 
seem to know what to do in order to get 
along with their age-mates. Usually, it is 
in school that the six-year-old gets his 
first supervised experiences in leading 
others. He discovers that to be a good 
leader he cannot shout commands at the 
others and expect them to follow for very 
long. He must learn to find jobs that ap- 
peal to the other children. He will dis- 
cover that it is necessary to make others 
feel important while he is directing the 
activity. He must be alert to the interests 
of others and come up with new ideas for 
things to do when an activity begins to 
get tiresome. How many of these quali- 
ties of a good leader do you possess? 

It is just as necessary for the six-year- 
old to learn that there are times when 
others direct the activities and he must 
follow. He gets many opportunities to do 
both leading and following in school. 
What homemaking activities can you 
name that require you to be a leader? A 
follower? 

How to Gain Approval. At six, a 
child is learning to win approval with a 
much wider circle of people. Some of the 


skills for winning approval he already 
knows will work both at home and at 
school. Certain ways of behaving bring 
smiles from parents. Other ways he will 
have to learn in school. Telling a secret 
to your best friend brings you closer to- 
gether. Giving, sharing, and cooperating 
build good feelings. Can you remember 
the wonderful feeling you had when you 
gave a book you loved to the school li- 
brary? 

Learning to wait for something you 
want is a difficult but necessary part of 
group living. At home and at school there 
are times when you cannot have what you 
want when you want it. A six-year-old 
finds that he must ask for things—not 
demand them. He learns that certain con- 
ditions, such as time, money, and effort 
required, determine if and when a request 
is granted. Others who may be involved 
will have to be consulted. Are these con- 
ditions still considered when you want 
something? 

Making Choices. An important clue 
to getting along well with a six-year-old 
is the fact that he likes to choose for him- 
self and decide what to do. How can you 
use this fact to advantage and with the 
best interests of the six-year-old in mind? 
One way is to find as many “limited 
choices” for him to make as you can. If 
you want to walk around the block, does 
it really matter if you go by the gas sta- 
tion first or come past the gas station on 
your way back? If not, why not let him 
decide? Is it important that he put on 
the white shirt or the yellow one? If it 
makes no difference, ask him which one 
he wants. “Do you want string beans or 
spinach with your lunch?” will often lead 
him to choose one and eat it. If you sim- 





Fig. 23-11. A six-year-old learns to take 
directions and understand simple safety pre- 
cautions. 


THINGS TO DO 


ply put a vegetable on his plate, he may 
decide he does not want it. 

Whenever possible, then, give him 
opportunities to choose and decide how 
or what or when he will do something. 
This does not mean he will not have to be 
supervised. But it will reduce the number 
of times when he will feel thwarted and 
hindered. It will make him feel important 
and independent. It will also give him 
some real practice in making decisions. It 
may help him later on when the choices 
he must make are harder. 

To get along well with a six-year-old, 
you need tact, patience, energy, a sense 
of humor, and a willingness to let him 
decide (within limits) what and how 
and when he must do things. 

Clues for Getting Along with Chil- 
dren. We have had a rather detailed pic- 
ture of what pre-school children are like 
at each age level. It should always be re- 
membered that most children of a given 
age are alike in many ways, but that each 
child also is unique. He should be ob- 
served and studied to discover his “differ- 
entness” as well as his “sameness.” This 
will help give you a sound foundation for 
all you do with him and for him. 


1. Tell funny true stories of embarrassing situations created by five-year- 
olds through their tendency to be direct and personal with grownups. 

2. Collect cartoons featuring young children. From the activities and talk 
shown, guess the probable age of the children and give reasons for your 


choice. 


3. Draw a chart showing the different methods human beings use to get 
what they want at different ages. What behavior does a baby use to let 
you know he is hungry, for instance? A child of two? Of three? Of 
four? Of five? A 12- or 13-year-old? How does a three-year-old be- 
have when he wants to get something—a toy, for example—from some- 
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one else? A four-, five-, six-, and 13-year old? Set up several situations 
and follow them through for different age levels. 

Set up a similar chart illustrating the reactions at different age levels to 
being thwarted or stopped or forbidden from doing something. What 
conclusion could you draw concerning “grown-up” or mature ways of 
reacting to each situation? 

Make a list of “limited choices” suitable for a young child who is ready 
for some independence and enjoys making his own decisions. 

Play ball with pre-school children of various ages and note the difference 
in their skills and coordination. Notice also their behavior and social 
reactions while they play. Report your observations to the class. 

Tell how you would help a youngster who continuously asks, “Why?” 
List the ways to handle the child between two and four whose natural 
response is always “No.” 

What are some ways of encouraging and some ways of controlling the 
use of imagination? 

Collect examples of the questions a five-year-old asks. Have a circle 
discussion (see following) on how to answer them. 


RULES FOR A CIRCLE DISCUSSION 
1. Sit “round.” 
2. Select a leader and a timekeeper. 
3. The leader starts the discussion by reading the question. 
4. Each student, when his turn comes, comments or asks a further question. 
5. Comments or questions or points of agreement with statements already 
made are limited to one minute each. Timekeeper calls “time” and the 
next student takes his turn. 
6. Student may “pass.” 
7. No one may speak out of turn or interrupt—not even the leader. 
8. When each one has had an opportunity to speak once around the circle, 
those who “passed” may like to make a contribution. 
9. Leader summarizes and opens the question to free discussion, or states 
a new question. 
VOCABULARY 
manipulate limited choices inventive 
inopportune unique inquisitive 
impertinent accuracy exasperated 
thwarted frustrating provocation 
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Living with Small Children 


At each age and stage of develop- 
ment there are ways of behaving that are 
right for that age. A baby’s life revolves 
around his own needs, interests, activi- 
ties, and point of view. As a young child 
he is guided through a period during 
which he begins to share and participate 
in the family’s activities. As he grows 
older he establishes himself in a bigger 
world of neighborhood, school, and other 
community groups. This process of grow- 
ing up takes time and patience. 

Signs of Readiness. How much can 
we expect of children at various ages? 
What determines whether our expecta- 
tions are fair and reasonable for the child? 
Very often we must wait until the proper 
physical development has taken place 
before we have a right to expect a child 
to achieve certain skills, abilities, and 
controls. A child must be “ready” before 
he can learn to walk, talk, dress himself, 
climb, run, and so on. We must under- 
stand that he must be physically and men- 
tally capable before we should expect a 
child to do these things. 





Fig. 24-1. He enjoys dressing himself in all 
that “sea-going” equipment for a walk in 
the rain. 


Learning to Dress Himself. A very 
young child begins to learn how to dress 
himself when he cooperates by putting his 
hand through the sleeve or by pulling off 
his shoes while someone is dressing or 
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undressing him. Later he will learn to 
unbutton or open zippers by himself. 
Eventually he will need no help in dress- 
ing and undressing himself. This is a 
series of steps of increasing difficulty. 
Each one must be mastered successfully 
before he can learn the next. 

Feeding Himself. In the same way, 
a child learns to feed himself and to take 
care of his simple daily routines. A baby 
begins to learn to feed himself when he 
first holds the bottle by himself. Can you 
think of all the steps he must go through 





Fig. 24-3. He must be given a chance to 
do things for himself. 







Fig. 24-2. Feeding Himself. 


ase 


a 


before he is capable of handling a knife, 
fork, and spoon as expertly as you do? 

How a Child Learns. In each case, 
the child gives clues to his readiness and 
should be encouraged to take as much 
responsibility as he is eager to have in do- 
ing things for himself. He may button 
himself wrong or spill his food when he 
eats, but he must be given a chance to do 
things for himself if he is to become inde- 
pendent and self-reliant. If there is a 
young child in the family, the whole fam- 
ily may look for signs of readiness to do 
many things. 

Children Differ in Their Progress. 
It has been found that children differ 
greatly in their readiness and ability to 
read and write. There are a number of 
signs that show when a child is ready to 
read. Maybe while you have been riding 
together a younger brother or sister has 
asked the meaning of words on billboards. 
Does he pick out words in his books or 
in advertisements and want to know what 


they are? Does he enjoy having you read 
_to him and does he listen closely? These 
are some of the signs of reading readiness. 
You can help a child who shows these 
signs by encouraging him to recognize 
common words and by answering his 
many questions about anything that is 
written. 

Learning Independence. When you 
are responsible for a child you should not 
do things for him that he can learn to do 
for himself. You must not deprive him 
of the opportunity to learn to be inde- 
pendent and to take care of himself. 

How can you help a child develop 
independence? The five keys to help you 
understand and guide a young child are: 

1. Expect only what is fair. 

2. Set the stage for success. 

3. Show approval for big and little achieve- 
ments. 

4. Respect him as an individual. 

5. Give him unconditional affection. 


You can learn to expect only what is 
fair and reasonable to the child if you 
remember what children are like at differ- 
ent ages. 





Fig. 24-4. Make success easy. 


Set the Stage for Success. In help- 
ing the young child learn to take care 
of himself be sure to give him gentle 
suggestions and plenty of time. One good 
rule to follow is: make success fairly easy. 
Give him the minimum amount of help 
to succeed. For example, if he is learning 


to undress himself, sometimes he can 
learn faster if the clothes he wears are 
bought with this “self-help” idea in mind. 
Zippers, elastic waist bands, and simple 
knit pull-overs make it easy to get out of 
and into clothes. A child usually learns 
to take off his clothes before he learns 
to dress. If he is learning to dress him- 
self, you can make it easier for him by 
seeing that his clothes are arranged in the 
order in which he will put them on. He 
will want to try new things if he can suc- 
ceed fairly often. 





Fig. 24-5. Sometimes he 
doesn’t like to do a certain 
part of a job and will wel- 
come a bit of help. 


If he should need help, give him just 
enough to get him out of the difficulty 
which seems beyond his powers to handle 
by himself at the time. Sometimes it is 
toys that get stuck or will not work and 
lead to a frustrating experience if a little 
assistance is not offered. Occasionally, he 
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just needs a little help over a rough spot. 
Sometimes he doesn’t like to do a certain 
part of a job and he will welcome a bit 
of help. If you watch and wait, you give 
him a chance to figure it out for himself. 
But you must size up the situation and 
decide if you should delay or give imme- 
diate help. 

Redirection. What should you do 
if a child is mishandling materials or hurt- 
ing and endangering other children? Usu- 
ally, you simply “switch his aim” to a 
more appropriate direction. This is called 
redirection. It has the added advantage 
of avoiding negative direction, such as 
“Don't do that!” or “No, no!” Grown-ups 
tend to use “No” and “Don’t” too often 
in directing children. 





Fig. 24-6. Children do not stick to any one 
thing very long. 


If Betty has a lump of clay in her 
hand and she is evidently going to drop 
it with some force on Mary’s head, what 
should you do? You might take the hand 
holding the clay and suggest, “Would you 
like to make a turtle out of that?” Or 
bring her over to a table, hand her a roll- 
ing pin, and suggest that she flatten out 
the clay and “make cookies.” Young 
children are “quick-change artists” and 
you will find you can redirect them very 


easily. They generally do not stick to any 
one thing very long. So if you can weigh 
in with some new ideas every once in a 
while or bring an old game back to life, 
you will get along very well with young 
children. 

Show Approval. How can you let 
a child know that you want him to repeat 
or continue what he is doing at the time? 
He must know that you approve and that 
what he is doing is worthwhile. 

How can you make a child under- 
stand that you approve? You can smile or 
pat him gently. You can say, “That’s 
right” or “Good” in a friendly tone of 
voice. Encouraging comments like, “You 
almost did it that time,” are better than, 
“You can't do it.” If you tell him, “Try it. 
It’s easy. You can do it,” he will be given 
confidence to go on. 





Fig. 24-7. Children are great imitators. So 
be alert for dangerous situations. 


Sometimes a youngster can sense 
approval or disapproval of his actions. 
Even very young children have this gen- 
eral feeling. Have you ever watched a 
young child “perform” for an audience of 
doting parents, brothers and sisters, and 
grandparents? He knew they liked what 
he was doing by their expressions and ap- 
plause. 

Imitations. When you were little 
you learned to do what was expected of 
you by discovering which actions brought 
smiles to the faces of your family and 
which ones brought a harsh tone of voice. 
Another way you learned to do what was 
expected of you was by imitation. Chil- 
dren are great imitators. Therefore, if we 
expect them to be kind and considerate, 
we must provide them with constant ex- 
amples of kindness and consideration to 
see and copy. 

You also learned how it feels to be 
grown-up by play-acting. You pretended 
you were different people, invented situa- 
tions, and experimented with different 
ways of behaving or reacting to them. 
Sometimes your dramatic play was so real 
to you that you became a cowboy, Indian, 
or movie actress. Have you ever seen a 


Fig. 24-8. Show your approval when he 
goes to bed without a fuss. 


boy pretend he is Roy Rogers? He will 
not even answer to his own name when 
called. You gradually learned to repeat 
the things that brought approval from 
your family and stopped doing those you 
learned were undesirable. 

You can teach a child to finish, to 
help, to be quick, to be careful, and so 
on by recognizing his big and _ little 
achievements and letting him know that 
you like what he is doing. Everyone needs 
a sense of achievement and approval. Be 
sure you provide for this need in the 
young children you care for. 

How to Show Disapproval. How 
can you help a child understand that 
what he is doing is not desirable? Some- 
times, the best thing to do is to ignore it. 
In this way you will not make an issue of 
it and so it will not seem important to 
the child. Usually, the less concern you 
show, the less important it will seem to 
him. Also, it will be easier for him to stop 
or change to acceptable activities. Four- 
year-old Sammy may come in from play 
and stick his tongue out at you. He is 
probably “bringing home to try out” 
something he has seen another child do. 
If you proceed with serving lunch with- 
out noticing his antics, he will soon stop 
his experiment. 

Respect Him as an Individual. A 
fundamental respect for the child as an 
individual must be evident if you want 
to work well with young children. You 
want to build his feeling of self-respect 
and his feeling of adequacy. You must 
respect the child for what he can do and 
for what he may achieve in the future. 
You should understand that there are cer- 
tain limits beyond which it would be un- 
reasonable to expect him to grow. 
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Children often accomplish rather sur- 
prising tasks because someone important 
to them “expected them to.” Has this ever 
happened to you? One way to encourage 
a youngster to try harder is to show him 
that you confidently expect him to do it. 

Unconditional Affection. The basic 
and most important key to guiding a child 
is to give him unconditional affection. 
This means that regardless of what he 
does or how he behaves he is certain that 
you like him as a person. When John 
misbehaves, try saying, “I like you very 
much, but I don’t like what you are do- 
ing.” Then by suggestion, direction, or 
explanation let him know the action you 
do approve. When Billy pulls all the 
books out of the bookcase, explain to him 
that he must put back daddy’s books. 


THINGS TO DO 


Then give him a book of his own to look 
at. As long as he can be sure that he is 
valued and loved as a person, he will try 
to behave in ways that will bring him 
approval and reward. 

Each of the keys to guiding children 
is important. Usually several keys work 
together to help the child learn to “give 
and take” and he needs to learn this to get 
along with people. But if you want the 
child to benefit from any of these tech- 
niques you must give him love and affec- 
tion “with no strings attached.” You can 
establish happy relationships with pre- 
school children by giving unconditional 
love, showing a sincere respect for the 
individual, approving big and little suc- 
cesses, setting the stage for success, and 
having reasonable expectations. 


1, 


Have a “circle of ideas” on different ways you can “Set the Stage for Suc- 
cess.” Decide on a specific activity, like dressing. Tell how you would 
set the stage by laying out the child’s clothes in the order in which he 
will put them on. Assign a similar activity to each student and present 
your solutions to the group. Sit “round.” 

Plan and prepare a bulletin board to illustrate the “circle of ideas” you 
develop in number 1. 

Make a practice book for a young child. Use muslin. Include a zipper 
to open and close, buttons and button holes, shoe laces and holes to lace 
and tie, belt and buckle to close and open, ribbons to tie, and so on. 
Find out the difference between guidance and dominance and when the 
terms are used in reference to the care of children. Give examples of each. 
Act out the part of a child eating his lunch in a way approved by his 
mother. Show a child eating lunch with the mother disapproving of some 
of his actions. How does the child react to approval? To disapproval? 
How do you feel and what do you do when your parents show dis- 
proval? 

Make a list of 20 statements beginning with “Don’t” that are commonly 
used in dealing with pre-school children. Then match it with 20 state- 
ments saying the same thing in positive terms. 


7. Have a contest called “Accentuate the Positive.” Select a leader. Rest of 
the class lines up. Leader reads a statement used with children begin- 
ning with “Don’t—.” Each student in turn gives acceptable “positive 
translation.” If he misses, he drops out. Continue until the “top three 
positive experts” remain. 


VOCABULARY 
readiness doting guidance 
redirection feeling of adequacy dominance 
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Caring for Small Children 


Are you a tot tender? You may have 
taken care of your younger brother and 
sister often. Maybe you have become a 
regular sitter and take care of many small 
children in the neighborhood. You may 
even belong to a Baby Sitters Club. Have 
you ever thought about what it means to 
be a good baby sitter? 

General Qualifications. There are 
some general qualifications mothers want 
in baby sitters. A list of these would in- 
clude reliability, alertness, promptness, 
resourcefulness, a cool head in emergen- 
cies, and an ability to follow instructions. 
All these imply that the boy or girl who 
assumes responsibility for the care of a 
child has some knowledge and under- 
standing of what children are like. He 
must realize that, for the time being, a 
child’s life is in his hands. 

A Baby Sitter Is Reliable. How 
would you describe a reliable person? A 
reliable person is someone who can be 
trusted to do what he has agreed to do. 
When you agree to baby-sit, the parent 


can depend on you to give all your atten- 
tion and energies to supervising the child 
who has been left in your care. Baby- 
sitting is a serious job. For the time that 
you are in charge, you are assuming many 
of the responsibilities of the parent. The 
safety and well-being of the child are 
your chief concern. Of course, it will also 
be fun and usually you can earn some 
money by baby-sitting. Ordinarily, par- 
ents aré careful to employ young people 
who have demonstrated that they are 
reliable. 

A Baby Sitter Is Alert. Another 
characteristic of a good baby sitter is’ 
alertness. You must keep awake and 
watchful to prevent unnecessary acci- 
dents and to safeguard the child from 
dangers. Most children are heedless and 
do not foresee the consequences of their 
actions. As the person in charge, you 
must use all your powers of observation to 
protect them from harm. It is wise to 
redirect the child if he is heading for the 
stove, an open window, sharp equipment, 


Fig. 25-1. An alert baby sit- 
ter keeps a wary eye on the 
bathing process. Courtesy 
Cleanliness Bureau. 


medicine, the street, hot water, strange 
animals, and the like. At night when he 
is asleep you should check at least once 
every hour to see that all is well. You 
must keep your ear “tuned in” for any 
unusual noises or movements or for the 


child’s call if he should awaken. 


Fig. 25-2. A good baby sit- 
ter is prompt and efficient in 
cleaning dishes and utensils 
used for the child’s meal. 
Courtesy Cleanliness Bureau. 





A Baby Sitter Is Prompt. Prompt- 
ness is a desirable quality on any job. It 
is essential for a baby sitter to arrive on 
time. And you should arrange to stay as 
long as agreed upon. If an emergency 
arises or if you become ill or get a cold 
after you have made an appointment to 
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baby-sit, you should call the mother well 
in advance so she can make other ar- 
rangements. 

Description of Necessary Routines. 
The mother may leave specific instruc- 
tions with regard to the care of her child, 
such as feeding, where supplies for him 
are located, any special activity to be 
allowed or not allowed, bedtime and pre- 
bedtime routines, and so on. These should 
be clearly understood. Have the mother 
describe to you in detail the procedures 
she uses at bedtime. Is the order supper, 
stories, prayers, and bed? Most children 
like their bedtime routines with no varia- 
tions. Mothers usually go through these 
activities so regularly that they are hardly 
conscious of giving Emma her dilapidated 
stuffed elephant to sleep with. Be sure 
you find out the family vocabulary for 
toilet needs. Each family seems to have 
its own code for such matters. Things 
will go more smoothly and safely if you 
know these things. 


Fig. 25-3. A resourceful baby 
sitter teaches the child a new 
game by beating a handful 
of soap with a little water in 
a bowl, to produce “soap 
clay.” Courtesy Cleanliness 
Bureau. 


A Baby Sitter Is Resourceful. A 
baby. sitter who is resourceful will use 
his imagination and all the skill at his 
command when he is faced with a tem- 
porary difficulty. For example, suppose 
you must prepare supper for the child. 
For a short period of time you must leave 
the inquisitive, active toddler where he 
can amuse himself without danger. No 
play pen is available. What can you do? 
You can improvise a play pen by placing 
four chairs on their sides and tying them 
together. You must use your ingenuity in 
many ways when you are responsible for 
a young child. If he finds scribbling on 
the walls amusing, you should give him 
a large piece of wrapping paper. Show 
him how to write on paper, not on the 
walls. Whether you are playing with him, 
helping him learn some new skill, or pro- 
tecting him from hazards, the ability to 
“see another way out” of a difficulty is one 
you should be constantly coaxing him to 
acquire. It will be of real value to him. 


A Baby Sitter Keeps a Cool Head 
in Emergencies. The well-prepared baby 
sitter keeps a cool’ head in emergencies. 
You should not rely on memory but 
should WRITE DOWN all instructions 
and the names, addresses, and telephone 
numbers of anyone who might be needed 
in case of emergency. These include the 
parents, the doctor, fire department, 
police, and nearby friends or neighbors. 
Be sure you are familiar enough with the 
house to find light switches, the tele- 
phone, and the like. You must know how 
to lock the house if you are taking the 
child out. Is there another entrance be- 
sides the one you used? This would be 
important in case of fire and to protect 
you and the child against intruders. If 
you must put the child to bed, find out 
where his clothes are kept. You may need 
to know where the child’s toys are kept, 
too. 

Feeding a Young Child. If you are 
to prepare food, be sure you know how 


Fig. 25-4. A baby sitter keeps 
a cool head in emergencies. 
Courtesy Cleanliness Bureau. 


the range or stove works and where the 
utensils and food are kept. Children’s 
food should be “not too hot and not too 
cold,” but just right. 

There are three important points to 
remember when supervising children 
while they eat. First, children need a lot 
of attention. Be casual, friendly, patient. 
Second, children need some _babying. 
Maybe the very fact that a stranger is 
with him will make the child a bit fussy. 
Smile and talk about pleasant things 
while he is eating. He will know that you 
like what he is doing. If a toddler stalls 
at meal time, try a “change of scene.” 
Serve his supper at a low table or on a 
tray in the living room. Add a quiet at- 
mosphere: no fuss, hurry, or noise. Soft 
radio music sometimes has a soothing 
effect. Third, you should understand that 
children are likely to be messy at the table 
when they are learning to eat. Encourage 


_ his efforts to feed himself. Be patient with 


his clumsiness. Do not scold, nag, or fuss. 
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Above all, do not force him to eat. Respect 
his likes and dislikes, and whenever pos- 
sible allow him to make choices. 

Make the portions small. Make his 
servings so tiny that he will think, “Is that 
all I get?” instead of “Do I have to eat 
all that?” Allow a reasonable time, at least 
half an hour, and then remove the meal 
casually with a friendly remark like, 
“Guess youre not hungry.” Do not let 
him even suspect that it upsets you if he 
doesn’t eat. Let your words and actions 
say, “What you eat is up to you.” 

If he is tired, bored, or upset, he may 
want to be helped even though he may 
know how to feed himself quite well. It 
does no harm to encourage him by giving 
him a little assistance. 

How You Look and Behave on the 
Job. Now a word about your appearance 
and behavior on the job. Arrive looking 
neat and clean. Wear simple washable 
garments. Since the safety and welfare 
of the child depends on you while the 


Fig. 25-5. If feeding the 
child is part of your duties, 
serve the meal neatly. Carry 
on a pleasant conversation. 
Courtesy Cleanliness Bureau. 


parents are absent, keep telephone con- 
versations to a minimum. It is rarely 
advisable to entertain your friends while 
you are on the job. Unless you are spe- 
cifically invited to have some food, never 
raid your employer's: refrigerator. Bring 
your own snack if you are accustomed 
to eating later in the evening. If the baby- 
sitting job is at night, bring some books 
and plan to study or read quietly when 
the child is asleep. You should know when 
your employer expects to return and how 
you will get home safely. Inform your 
own parents of these facts as well as the 
name, address, and telephone number so 
they can reach you should the need arise. 
Try bringing a medium-sized flashlight 
with you. It eliminates groping and fum- 
bling in unfamiliar places—really puts 
light on the subject. 

Construct a play kit to take when you 
go baby-sitting. Include toys, games, 
stories, and pictures, for variety. Be sure 
toys are safe, sanitary, inexpensive. 


Your reputation as a baby sitter 
whom parents can rely on will depend on 
many things. You must be reliable, alert, 
prompt, resourceful, cool in emergencies, 
and able to follow instructions. Above all, 
use common sense and learn the “feel” of 
dealing with small children. The more 
confidence you develop, the better job of 
baby-sitting you can do. 

You’re on Your Own. You should 
arrive at the house early. This will give 
you a chance to watch the child and his 
parents. Also, he will get used to having 
you there before the parents leave. Ask 
about pets. The youngster may be unable 
to go to sleep unless his dog is safely in his 
dog bed. There may be someone else 
living with the family. Find out if an 
uncle or a roomer may be coming in 
around midnight. It would be both fright- 
ening and embarrassing if you thought it 
was a housebreaker. 

“Good night’s” have been said. The 
parents are gone and you are left alone 
with your charge. From now on, estab- 


Fig. 25-6. How you _ look 
and behave on the job is im- 
portant. Bring sitter’s aids, 
such as a flashlight, notebook, 
and some children’s books, 
with you. Courtesy Cleanliness 
Bureau. 


lishing a good relationship with a pre- 
school youngster is up to you. How you 
say and do things is more important than 
what you say and do. Jerry may be a bit 
uneasy when he finds himself with a 
stranger. He may cry or hide in the bed- 
room. Or he may decide that this is the 
time to dump his toy chest in the middle 
of the living room floor. It is even pos- 
sible that you will be bitten or kicked 
before you get him to bed. Suggest some- 
thing to distract his attention. You may 
have to pretend that you are not particu- 
larly disturbed, but he should understand 
by your look and firm manner that you 
disapprove. He will test you by using bad 
language and talking back. If you are 
shocked or hurt, pretend you did not hear 
him and go on with what you were doing. 

Even before the mother leaves, take 
the child by the hand and say, “Ill read 
you a story. Act as if this is going to be 
a treat for both of you. Tell him what 
to do gently but firmly—as if you are sure 
he is going to be delighted with the idea. 
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What should you do if the mother 
said he should be in bed at seven o'clock 
and he won't listen? You should not ex- 
pect to carry out instructions to the min- 
ute. Treat him as an equal. Let him show 
you how independent and helpful he can 
be. Ask him, “Which towel is yours?” and 
“Where are your pajamas?” Give him a 
chance to show you. Talk in your natural 
tone of voice, as you would to a friend. 
Answer his questions as simply and di- 


THINGS TO DO 


rectly as you can. When you finally get 
him to bed, say “Good night” quietly and 
reassure him that you will be there if he 
needs you. He will probably call you or 
come out of bed several times to make 
sure you are minding him. Reassure him 
and say “Good night” again quietly. 

Use your common sense. Develop a 
calm, deliberate attitude. You should have 
few difficulties you cannot cope with 
when you take care of a pre-schooler. 


1. Present a skit of a mother interviewing you for a job as a baby sitter. 


What evidence or examples can you present to show the mother that 
you are reliable? 

Make a community survey on: “What are the qualifications mothers want 
in girls and boys who care for children?” Compile and analyze the infor- 
mation. Develop a Code for Baby Sitters on the basis of the survey 
information. 


. Develop a Priorities Scale. What should a baby sitter do first, second, 


and third in each of the following instances when responsible for a 
childP— 

In case of fire: 

A 

2. 

3. 

In case of illness: 

if 

2. 

3. 

In case of accident: 
Li 

2. 

3 


. Keep a diary of your experiences with children. Tell what you learned 


about them, what experiences you had with young children, if you agreed 
or disagreed with ideas you read or heard about children, and why, and 
what happened to children when you were observing them and why you 
think it happened. List any questions you may have about children that 
you want discussed or answered. 


5. 


Devise a Baby Sitters Code of your own based on the letters B A B Y 

Sere RS COD 

For example: 

Be prompt in arriving for your job. 

Alertness and vigilance will keep the child safe and away from harm. 

Be cool and collected in emergencies. 

You must use your imagination and be resourceful to keep the child 
happy. 


Supplies and equipment should be where you can find them. 

Information in writing is an aid with routines and in emergencies. 

Take telephone messages carefully. 

Telephone conversations with your friends should be avoided or short. 

Every child needs understanding and loving guidance. 

Reliability and dependability are important qualities of a baby sitter. 

Safety and welfare of the child is your responsibility while parents are 
away. 


Comfortable, happy children need someone they like and trust to look 
after them. 

Obtain information such as time of your arrival and departure, and the 
address and phone number for your parents. 

Dress neatly and be well-groomed. 

Entertaining friends while baby sitting is not recommended. 


COMMUNITY EXPERIENCES WITH YOUNG CHILDREN 


1. Serve as a volunteer assistant to a playground supervisor. 
2. Help keep children amused while parents attend PTA meetings, church, 
or when they vote. 

3. Serve as an assistant at summer Bible school or church school. 
VOCABULARY 

reliance inquisitive asset 

ingenuity improvise rely 

redirect hazard heedless 
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Having Fun with Children 


Having fun with children is just the 
same as having fun with anyone. It takes 
three things to have fun with young chil- 
dren. First, you must share and partici- 
pate; second, you must initiate; and third, 
you must appreciate. Sometimes it is fun 
to enter into the activities of others and 
participate. At other times you can add 
to the pleasure of others by coming up 
with some interesting ideas for new ex- 
periences or activities. And when others 
introduce suggestions or perform some 





Fig. 26-1. 


Watch children at play to learn 
more about them. 


activity, you add to the joy of the oc- 
casion if you can show your appreciation 
by your applause and approval. 

Fun Through Play. Primarily, chil- 
dren have fun through play. They also 
enjoy such experiences as _ storytelling, 
listening to records, and exploring their 
world through walks and excursions. 

Children’s play experiences are usu- 
ally of three kinds: (1) free play, (2) su- 
pervised play, and (3) dramatized play. 
Regardless of the kind of play children 
have, it is a means by which they learn. 

Free Play. Children do not have to 
be taught how to play. If you watch 
children at free play you can increase 
your understanding of individual chil- 
dren. You get clues to the child’s person- 
ality if you notice: 

The materials he chooses. 

How he manipulates or uses them. 

His “talk” while playing. 

The way he reacts to success in what 

he is trying to do. 

The way he reacts to failure in what 

he is trying to do. 


This knowledge can help you establish a 
good relationship with him. When space, 
materials, and equipment are provided, 
the young child will find things to do that 
are suitable to his age and stage of de- 
velopment. 





Fig. 26-2. Every child needs a place to 
play. The toy corner, as part of a room, is 
a possibility. 


Space for Play. Every child needs 
a place to play. He should be free to do 
things without danger of hurting himself 
or of damaging the belongings of others. 
Ideally, he should have a room indoors so 
arranged that he can play in any part of it. 
It may be just a part of a room that is 
fenced off for him. But he should be al- 
lowed to handle and touch everything 
he can reach. Outside, a fenced-in porch 
or a play house is a good place. A green 





Fig. 26-3. Probably the most universally 
enjoyed play materials are blocks. 


lawn or a sandy spot also offers fine possi- 
bilities for play. 

Play Materials. Probably the most 
universally enjoyed play materials are 
blocks. Children enjoy them for years. 
They offer endless possibilities for crea- 
tive play. They are used to build houses, 
barns, fences, roads. They become boats, 
trains, and trucks. Large, smooth blocks 
of various sizes, colors, and shapes are 
best. 

Crayons, paints, fingerpaints, and 
clay allow the child to explore colors, tex- 
tures, shapes, and different “feels.” Sim- 
ple clay dough and finger paints can be 
made at home. 


HOMEMADE CLAY DOUGH 


1 cup flour 
VY cup salt 
3 teaspoons alum 
enough water to hold ingredients to- 
gether 
Vegetable coloring. 


When not in use, store the clay in a 
covered container. To keep it in good 
condition, knead a small amount of water 
into it when the surface dries. Divide 
into three or four parts and make each 
part a different color. Beet juice, grape 
juice, spinach water, and household blu- 
ing may also be used for coloring. 


FINGER PAINT 


1 quart boiling water 
34, cup soap flakes 
1 teaspoon glycerine (buy at drug 
store) 
34 cup laundry starch 
few drops of oil of cloves or wintergreen 
Poster paint for color 
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1. Moisten starch. Pour into boiling water. 

2. Stir until thick and smooth. 

3. Remove from stove. 

4, Add soap flakes. Stir until dissolved. 

5. Mix poster paint in enough water to 
dissolve. 

6. Add starch mixture to color while still 
warm. 


7. Add oil of cloves or wintergreen to starch 
mixture to keep it fresh. 

8. Add glycerine after mixture cools. 

9. Paint on glazed surface paper (shelf 
paper). Wet on both sides. Place on 
table shiny side up. 

10. Spread a small amount (about 1% tea- 
spoon) with hands and fingers to create 
designs. 

11. When painting is finished, hang up to 
dry. 





yes 


Fig. 26-4. Many household articles make 
good toys. 


Household Articles Make Good 
Toys. Many household articles, such as 
egg beaters, tin lids, measuring spoons, 
wooden spoons, clothes pins, and empty 
boxes, are enjoyed by children. Things 
around the home that can be used in play 
activities include: 


1. Spools—used for blowing soap bubbles; 
can be strung as beads. 

2. Dress-up clothes—old dresses, 
shoes, pocketbooks. 

3. Cigar boxes and cheese boxes—make 
cars; attach a tin can for an engine; hol- 
low blocks; truck bodies. 

4, Old rolling pin—saw off slices for wheels 
for pull-toys. 

5. Tin cans—collect various sizes to make 
nesting toy; remove tops carefully and 
paint. 

6. Clothespins—paint them; can be used 
on edge of cans; use to hang drawings 
on clothesline to dry or display. 

. Oatmeal boxes—cradle for small dolls. 

8. Orange crates and apple boxes—sand 
and paint; make sinks, cupboards, stoves, 
tables, storage space. 

9. Pieces of rope—for jumping, pulling 
things. 

10. Old pots and pans—playhouse utensils. 

11. Old socks—for dolls. 

12. Scrap books—use old magazines for cut- 
ting and coloring pictures; sample wall- 
paper books to paste pictures in. 

13. Pieces of cloth—to make hats, masks, 
and costumes for dramatic play. 

14. Wrapping paper and bags—to put 
things in; to make hats, masks. 

15. Things to string—macaroni, dried seeds, 
such as corn, peas, winged maple seeds, 
melon, squash, and pumpkin seeds; sea 
shells, popcorn, flowers, buttons, spools. 

16. Scissors, paper and paste—paper chains; 
pin wheels; snow flakes; trace leaves on 
paper and cut out. 

How many more can you name? 
Children Like Water Play. A small 

sand pile and a water pool, plus a few 

cups, spoons, and pails in the back yard 
are exciting sources of pleasure for most 
youngsters. Water play is greatly enjoyed. 

If a shallow pool cannot be provided, give 

the toddler or pre-schooler a pail of water 


hats,- 
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Fig. 26-5. Children like water 
play. 


and a small paint brush. He will play con- 
tentedly for hours at “painting” the house 
or garage with water. Another form of 
water play which fascinates young chil- 
dren is blowing soap bubbles. Thick soap 
suds in a bowl and a stick of macaroni is 
all you need. 

Toys for Children of Different 
Ages. Although some toys are more suit- 
able for a given age of pre-schoolers, chil- 
dren of the same age show great differ- 
ence in their interests. Some toys that 
make three-year-old Fred happy may be 
equally interesting to five-year-old Bruce 
and vice versa. 


Fig. 26-6. Three-year-olds need toys that 
they can push and pull. 









Three-year-olds need toys they can 


push and pull 
pile up 
dump out 
dig with 
carry around 
match and tie together 
handle, mold, and cuddle. 
These include such toys as _ blocks, 
stuffed animals, rag dolls, wooden ani- 
mals, doll beds, dishes, small trucks, 
pounding sets, peg board, pull toys, sand 
toys, floating toys, beach balls, picture 
books, nesting cans, carpet sweepers. 
Four-year-olds need toys they can use 


in make-believe play 


to develop finger muscles 
to test their strength 

to learn how to balance 
to move fast. 

These include such toys as baby dolls, 
doll carriages, swings, wagons, trestles 
made of planks, chinning rods, paper, 
crayons, chalk, easels, paints, thick 
brushes, jigsaw puzzles (few, large 
pieces ), garden tools, sound toys, simple 


musical instruments like tom-toms, tri- 
angles, cymbals, and drums; wheelbar- 
row, housekeeping tools. 
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Fig. 26-7. A place to keep 
toys helps a child to learn to 
keep his things in order. 


Five- and six-year-olds need toys 
to do things with 
for mental and physical growth 
for construction 
for vigorous physical exercise. 


These include such toys as wood- 
working tools (real and few), boxes of 
soft wood scraps, nails, dress-up boxes, 
housekeeping equipment like irons and 
ironing boards, stoves, sinks, tea sets, 
xylophones, transportation toys, sleds, 
simple gymnasium equipment like low 
bars, rings, climbing apparatus, slides, 
swings, and tumbling mats; bean bags, 
ladders, large packing-case playhouses, 
jump ropes, teeter-totters. Can you think 
of any others? 


A Place to Keep Toys. Open shelves 
are best for putting away toys. With 
shelves he can reach a child will learn to 
keep his things in order more easily. You 
might enjoy designing and making a sim- 
ple toy cabinet. Cardboard boxes can 
hold crayons, chalk, pencils, and other 
small articles. An egg carton gaily painted 
will make a good container for beads and 
other things to string. A hook on the side 





of the cabinet is a handy place to keep 
the jump rope. A bushel basket makes a 
good storage place for blocks. Can you 
think of other ways you can make the 
toy shelves easy to keep orderly? 


Choosing Toys. You should choose 
toys carefully. The right kinds of toys in- 
clude those which 


help the child learn by doing 

give a child indoor and outdoor ex- 
periences 

develop the child’s large and small 
muscles 

encourage creative play 

help him learn about shapes, feels, 
colors, sounds 

are durable and safe. 


Homemade Toys. Nearly everyone 
enjoys planning and making toys out of 
materials around the house. It is fun to 
talk about them at the supper table. Some 
toys can be made by the children them- 
selves. They may not turn out as per- 
fectly as those you could make, but they 
give the child much satisfaction because 
he uses and develops his skills. He also 
feels that he is taking part in real work. 


SELECTING A GOOD TOY 


— 


Excellent Good Fair Poor 


ee ee ee Se 
esMiibitisturdy and well’coustructedP 0) Ga Gl 
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(5. Isthe color lasting and harmless?) —=~=~=~S~*~*~*~SS 


6. Can it be used in many different ways? 








pean Sima aetisin yet) os3s 
7. Is it designed to meet specific needs of pre-school 
children 
a. for active play? 





b. for creative or imaginative play? 








c. for dramatic play? 





8. Is the cost reasonable? 


Fig. 26-8. Make this train 
for a three-year-old. Help a 
six-year-old make it for him- 
self. 
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Make this simple wooden train for a 
three-year-old. Help a six-year-old make 
it for himself. 

For cars: 

cut three blocks 4” x 6” x 2” 

For engine: 

1 block 1” thick, 2” x 12”—round 
front end 

1 block 2” thick, 4” x 10” 

1 block 2” thick, 4” x 4” 

¥% small spool—front light 

34 large spool—funnel 

1% small spool—whistle 

6 cup hooks to join train together 

Supervised Play. Supervised play 
refers to those activities which are either 
watched over, initiated, or led by a 
grownup. They may involve one or more 
children. When a child’s playtime is pre- 
sided over by an older person, his free- 
dom to choose materials, space, or activi- 
ties may be limited. Often supervised 
play involves direct teaching. When you 
are in charge, you might help a child 
learn an easier or safer way of doing what 
he wants to do. For example, if he is 
building steps out of large blocks but for- 
gets to build steps down the other side, 
he may be taught how to build steps that 
go up and down. Children enjoy learning 
simple circle games and often need help 
in remembering the rules. When a child 
runs out of ideas for things to do, you 
may have to suggest new activities or 
show him how to use old materials in a 
new way. 

Whether you supervise one child’s 
play or a small group of children, your 
primary responsibility is to keep them 
safe. You must learn to keep your eye 
on your charges. You should learn to keep 
your ear “tuned in” for unusual sounds 


and be ever alert. You will have to use 
your ingenuity to provide them with en- 
joyable experiences that are also safe. 
Dramatic Play Has Many Possi- 
bilities. Dramatic play may be either 
spontaneous and free, or directed and 
supervised. In simple terms, whenever a 
child says, “Let’s pretend” he is using 
dramatic play. A rag bag with scraps of 
material, old clothes, hats, and shoes, 
empty cartons and boxes, and old pots 
and pans offer endless possibilities. 
Frames for eye glasses (with lenses re- 
moved), neckties, and old curtains will 
be enjoyed. Many used and worn house- 
hold and personal items are used by chil- 
dren as costumes and “props” for their 
dramatized play. The way they use these 
materials helps them understand the 
world in which they live. The many roles 
they assume help them understand others. 





Fig. 26-9. Children enjoy dramatic play 
and “dressing up.” 


You would be surprised at the many 
ways a child can use a box, for example. 
It can be a house, a garage for little cars, 
a dock for boats, a bed for the doll, and— 
with a string attached—it has all the 
added uses of a pull-toy. 

Children like being with grownups 
who have kept some of their ability to 
pretend. They enjoy being with you if 
you can enter into the situations they in- 
vent. They like people who have a sense 
of wonder and who find delightful dis- 
coveries in everyday things. 





Fig. 26-10. Children like people who have 
a sense of wonder and who let them find 
delightful discoveries in everyday things. 


Value of Play. What does play do 
for the child? Freedom to try many ac- 
tivities by using a variety of materials has 
these benefits: (1) it helps him develop 
his ability to get along with others; (2) 
it aids in developing more skillful use of 
his muscles; (3) it helps him make count- 
less discoveries about the nature of things 





Fig. 26-11. A well-told or well-read story 
is a delightful experience for both teller and 
listener. 


around him; and (4) it helps him be more 
resourceful and to exercise his imagina- 
tion. 

Telling Stories. Storytelling has 
been a favorite way of having fun with 
children for centuries. Can you remember 
a favorite story of yours when you were 
young? Have you ever read or told a story 
to a young child? How did you decide on 
which story to tell? How did you tell it? 
How did the child react to it? To be an 
expert storyteller, one that children will 
listen to and enjoy, you must know the 
answers to these questions. The three im- 
portant aspects of a well-told story are: 
(1) proper selection, (2) effective recita- 
tion, and (3) satisfactory reaction. 

Because most pre-school children like, 
the same stories over and over again, they 
should be selected carefully or you will 
find yourself reading the kind of story 
which is no longer fun after repetition. 
A good story should include people, 
things, and events that are familiar to the 
child. He likes activities he sees in his 
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own family and community. The story 
should be realistic and well-written. It 
should appeal to a child’s imagination and 
should have plenty of action. And it 
should not frighten or disturb the young 
child. 


A well-told or well-read story is a 
delightful experience for both teller and 
listener. To be a good storyteller you 
should remember four things: 


1. Know the story so well that even if you 
are reading it you can look at the child 
instead of at the book most of the time. 

2. Make sure he can see your face and 
hear you. 


3. Dramatize wherever you can. 

a. Change your voice for different 
characters. 

b. Use facial expressions, especially 
those involving your eyes, smiles, 
frowns, and so on. Practice telling 
the story to yourself in front of a 
mirror and note appropriate expres- 
sions. 

c. Move your hands and arms to show 
action. 

d. Be enthusiastic. 


DID YOU TELL A GOOD STORY? 
YES NO 


e. Whenever possible let the child take 
part. Let him be one of the charac- 
ters or have him show how certain 
actions are done. 

f. Sometimes you can use simple props 
like a toy, small bells, a stick for 
rhythm, telephone, wastebasket for 
echoes, and so on. 

4, Answer questions as they arise. A good 
technique to use is to turn the question 
back to the child. Say, “Why do you 
think this happened?” or “What do you 
think will happen next?” 


Finally, the success of your story- 
telling efforts depends on the child’s re- 
action. Was he interested? Did he ask 
questions? Or did he seem restless and 
more interested in other things around 
him? Did he ask for more? 

If you can answer YES to all the 
questions except number 4 in the chart 
below, you are an expert storyteller. 

Walks and Excursions. Because a 
child is intensely curious about every- 
thing and everyone around him, you will 
find it rewarding to take him for a walk. 
It will give you a chance to observe at 


. Did the story have familiar people, places, events? 





. Did it appeal to the child’s imagination? 





. Did it have lots of action? 





. Did it frighten or upset the child? 








. Did the child see you and hear you? 





. Did you dramatize people and events? 





1 
2 
3 
4 
5. Did you know the story well? 
6 
7 
8 


. Did he seem to enjoy his listening experience? 


DS 58 ne 


‘9. Was he attentive? 


Fig. 26-12. Even very young children en- 
joy “dancing” and making music. 


first hand how he sees everything with 
a delightful freshness. 

As always, when you are responsible 
for a child you must keep him safe and 





Fig. 26-13. Walks and ex- 


cursions with children are fun. 


happy. What questions does he ask? 
What things does he notice? What com- 
ments does he make? When you take a 
child by the hand and set out for a stroll 
you will find it is a journey of discovery 
and exploration for him. If you have for- 
gotten how to be observant and alert to 
your surroundings, a child can help you 
relearn. 
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Fig. 26-14. Let’s make a drum. You will Z 
need: (1) a large can—remove both ends; = 
(2) an old inner tube—cut paper pattern + 
first by draping it over the can; (3) a bicycle 
repair kit or rubber cement to reinforce \, 
holes; (4) two leather or cotton shoe laces. & 
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Listening to Records. Another way 
children have fun is listening to records. 
Even very young children enjoy “danc- 
ing.” Some learn to operate a small record 
player and play their own records. Chil- 
dren’s records should be chosen just as 
carefully as their books and stories. Look 
for simple rhythms, uncomplicated tunes, 
and easy words. Be sure you can stand 
the repetition. You can do a much better 


Three Steps to Having Fun with 
Children. Having fun with children is a 
very individual experience. You can have 
fun with children if you remember these 
three things: 

1. You must appreciate and enjoy their 
great capacity for learning through ob- 
servation and questioning. 

2. You must be able to initiate and partici- 
pate in their play activities. 

3. You must learn how to tell stories well. 


job if you're enjoying yourself. 


THINGS TO DO 


Display a collection of household articles that children can enjoy as 


il 
much as commercial toys. 

2. List or collect pictures of household articles that are unsafe when used 
as toys. 

3. Plan “rainy day” activities for a four- or five-year-old child. 

4. Teach a group of children a simple game. Report to the class the method 
you used and how the children learned the rules. 

5. Watch a boy or girl play with an empty carton. How many things does 
it become? 

6. Give a little girl an old hat, clothes, high-heeled shoes, and a handbag. 
Observe what form of dramatic play she uses. 

7. Watch children (boys and girls) at doll play. How do they behave when 
they pretend they are mothers and fathers? 

8. Have a “Round-Up” of both commercial and homemade toys. 

9. Construct a simple stuffed toy. Use old nylons or foam rubber stuffing. 

10. Write an original story, poem, or nonsense rhyme for pre-school 
children. 

11. Take a child for a walk. Notice what he sees that you would ignore, the 
questions he asks, and the things that give him pleasure. Report to the 
class. 

12. Make an illustrated booklet of “feel” pictures. Use velvet, felt, satin, 
rubber, and so on. 

13. 


Have a “Hobo Picnic” for a group of youngsters. Children can come 
dressed in patched clothes, old hats, and so on. Each child can bring his 
own lunch in a bag on the end of a stick. Plan games, such as a treasure 
hunt, relay races, with teams each choosing their own name, as Tramps, 


Cinderellas, and the like. 


VOCABULARY 


participate universally ingenuity 
initiate spontaneous resourceful 
appreciate uncomplicated observant 
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Personal Grooming 


Have you ever noticed that, some- 
how, you look the way you feel! You 
look happy and gay because you feel 
wonderful. This, in turn, gives you self- 
confidence and poise. Everyone wants to 
look his best at all times. Very few people 
whom we consider beautiful or handsome 
are really as good-looking as we think. 
Usually their secret lies in the fact that 
they are well-groomed. They know the 
right clothes to wear; they have chosen 
clothes that are becoming to them. You 
can do many things to make yourself more 
attractive. That is the purpose of personal 
grooming. 


Plan to Look Your Best. Of course, 
looking your best doesn’t just happen. It 
is the result of planning—planning what 
to do and when. After all, to look your 
best should come naturally. It need not 
be a chore. An attractive appearance is 
the result of working out a daily routine 


that answers your needs and can easily 
be followed. 





Fig. 27-1. You look the way you feel— 
poised, well-groomed, and attractive. Cour- 
tesy American Institute of Men’s and Boy’s 
Wear, Inc. 


GOOD 
GROOMING 
CHART 


Take a clear look at 
yourself. If this col- 
umn describes you, 
give yourself... 5 


When you seem to fit 
into this category, give 
yourself... 3 


ee eee eee 


GENERAL 
APPEARANCE 


STANDING 
POSTURE 


SITTING 
POSTURE 


HAnNps 


Alert, full of vim; eyes 
bright, step light 


Erect and easy 


Erect, sit well back in 
chair, feet on floor 


Clean, nails clean and 
trim 


A bit tired, look bored, 
feel hungry, dread go- 
ing from place to place 


Tend to slouch and 
lean against anything 
handy 


Forward slump, feet 
curled under or around 
anything handy; “cork- 
screw” look 


Dirty or stained; nails 
either untrimmed or 


dirty 


You’re falling down 

in your grooming rou- 

tine if this describes 

you. You get a mere 
| 


Listless, droopy, feet 
drag, circles under eyes 


Rubber legs and sway 
or curved back; shoul- 
der sag 


Pronounced slouch, un- 
graceful pose 


Very soiled nails; bitten 
or broken, untrimmed 


——————— Ee le ae Ee a a ee 2 ee eee ee 


Hain 


Clean, glossy and shin- 
ing; arranged becom- 
ingly 


Oily; needs a shampoo; 
should be combed; re- 
arranging would help 


Dull and straggly; care- 
less arrangement; has 
that “combed with an 
egg beater” look 


SS Se ee a ee eee 


FACE 


NECK AND 
EARS 


TEETH 


Clean and clear, free 
from blemishes 


Really clean 


Clean, white, no cavi- 
ties; no “bad breath” 





CLOTHES 


CoLor AND 








Clean, pressed, need 
no repairs 


Colors matched; design 


Needs washing, some 
blemishes 


Need washing, gener- 
ally have a gray look 


Teeth need brushing; 
should see dentist about 
cavities 


Mussed or dirty; but- 
ton missing or minor 
repair needed 


Maybe one false note: 


Oily, blemished look; 
unhealthily pale 


“High water mark”; 
could stand a thorough 
scrubbing 


Badly stained or dam- 
aged; unpleasant breath 


Soiled and badly 
wrinkled; need mend- 
ing; safety pins instead 
of buttons 


Too fussy, unsuitable 
for school; color and 
design haphazard; feel 
self-conscious 


In a bad way: could 
use heels, soles, a good 
shine; careless walking 
habit causes : excessive 
wear and tear 


STYLE OF becoming, appropriate colors do not go _to- 
CLOTHES for school; feels com- gether; too dressy for 
fortable; fit right school; flashy; too tight, 
wish you could change 
SHOES Comfortable heels; shin- | Scuffed and need a 
ing; match rest of cos- _ good polish; no heels or 
tume heels too high (for 
girls); shoe laces need 
attention (for boys) 
If you score: 45 to 50_____This is tops; keep up the good work. 
40 to 45 With attention to a few minor details you should achieve that “bandbox” 
look. 
80 to 40 Check those weak spots which drag your score down. Develop a plan for 
taking care of these detractors. 
20 to 80. 





Take your grooming schedule in for major repairs. Here’s where that “will 


power” you're so proud of can come in handy. “Fix” one major item each 
day; in no time you will be in the “tops” class. Also, don’t be afraid to ask 
for help. Your key thought is: “Plan a definite time for your grooming routines 


and stick to it!” 


—_————-: ee ea ee 


PERSONAL GROOMING 


LPN 
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Each person grows at a different rate 
of speed. One year you may be the short- 
est one in your class and the next year 
you may be the tallest. And your rate of 
development varies. As you grow and 
develop, your interest in yourself and 
what you can do to improve your personal 
appearance increases. Personal grooming 
is a combination of many things: bathing, 
care of your hair, your hands, your skin, 
your teeth, your clothes—all the things 
that go to make up YOU. How can you, 
as a committee of one, go about improv- 
ing your appearance? This is a kind of 
“do-it-yourself” project. 





Fig. 27-2. 
of planning—and keeping to your schedule. 


Looking your best is the result 


What do you do to look your best? 
What are some “pointers” of good groom- 
ing? Score yourself in the accompanying 
chart to determine just what you need 
to do to put your best foot forward. 

Can you name two ideas that might 
be considered the “twin points” of good 





Fig. 27-3. Two essentials of good groom- 
ing: cleanliness and general health. 


grooming? Cleanliness and good general 
health are mentioned as the foundation 
of an attractive appearance. Neither the 
most glamorous clothes nor the best hair- 
cut can disguise the need for these two 
basic points. 

Cleanliness refers to your clothes as 
well as to your body. Easy ways to be 
sure that everything is really clean will 
be discussed later. There is, of course, no 
substitute for good health. Without it, it 
is impossible to have shining hair, a clear 
skin, and pep and vitality. These twins 
will be the starting point, the important 
must, of every grooming habit: cleanli- 
ness and good general health. 

Time to Change Your Habits. 
Once you have decided that good groom- 
ing is important, when can you expect to 
see the results of new habits? In some 
cases a difference will be noted right 
away. First of all, if you know that your 
clothes are becoming, clean, and neat, 
your hair is styled becomingly, and your 


nails are neat and well-cared-for, you will 
begin to feel self-confident because you 
are sure that these improvements will be 
noticed by everyone. However, some 
problems may take longer to solve than 
others. For example, a blemished com- 
plexion won't clear up overnight. But you 
may notice an improvement in a week or 
so. So don’t waste any more time. Get 
right to work. 

Bathing Is Important. Years ago 
it was the custom to bathe once or twice 
a year. Both men and women lavishly 
used perfumes to disguise body odor. 
Even a generation ago, Saturday night 
was known as the traditional bath night. 
Scholars tell us that people of some cul- 
tures were sewn into their clothes and 
would bathe only as the seasons and their 
costumes changed. 

Times are different. Today “one-a- 
day” is recognized as a basic rule in re- 
gard to bathing. Sometimes, on hot days, 
or when you have been extra busy and 
there is a special event coming up for 
which you want to look your best, you 
may want to take a second bath. But the 
basic minimum is at least a “once-over” 
every day. 

Purpose of a Bath. Why do you 
think this is such an important rule to 
follow in personal grooming? First of all, 
a bath gives one that scrubbed look, 
which is the very foundation of attrac- 
tiveness. Then there are health reasons. 
You may not realize that waste products 
are excreted daily through the pores of 
the skin. Unless these deposits are washed 
away, the pores become clogged. When 
this happens, your body cannot take care 
of itself efficiently. Also, stale perspira- 
tion needs to be washed away so that 


ie 





Fig. 27-4. 
look. 


Bathing gives that well-scrubbed 


the odor may be removed. Bathing does 
not prevent perspiration, but it can help 
prevent an offending odor. 

Bath Benefits. Bathing can also be 
a real health and beauty treatment. A 
bath stimulates circulation, improves the 
texture of the skin, massages muscles, re- 
laxes you when your'e all wound up, and 
peps you up. You didn't realize you got 
all these benefits from a bath each day, 
did youP 





Fig. 27-5. Shower, tub bath, or sponge 
bath are equally effective. 


Ways to Bathe. There are three 
ways to clean yourself from head to toe: 
a shower, a tub bath, or a sponge bath. 
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Each can be equally effective. The im- 
portant point to remember is that bathing 
is serious business; it is no hop-in-hop-out 
affair with a few switches and swipes in 
between. 

It makes little difference which 
method of bathing you choose for your 
own routine. No matter what the tech- 
nique, there are six steps to proper bath- 
ing. But first, you can’t do a really good 
job unless you have the right equipment. 
See how many of the following you use 
for your daily bath: 

Essential 

1. pure soap 

2. wash cloth 

3. bath-sized towel 

4. shower cap 


Nice but Not Necessary 

1. long handled bath brush 

2. hand brush 

3. talcum 

What are the six steps mentioned 
above? Here they are in their proper 
order: 

Rinse yourself thoroughly. 
Lather up. 

Scrub and scrub. 

. Rinse and double rinse. 

. Dry thoroughly. 

. Apply a deodorant. 

Or might ask, “Why do we need 
to discuss all this? Everyone knows that 
this is the way to take a bath.” That’s true. 
But many don’t take the time to follow 
each of these steps carefully, and are 
therefore only “half-washed”—and half- 
clean. 

Procedures in Bathing. Where do 
most people fall down on their cleaning 
routine? The first two steps are usually 
carried out all right; it’s the third one, 


a 


the scrubbing, that is often neglected. It 
takes time and a strong motion to scrub 
off the grime, excess oil, perspiration, and 
dead skin. Soaping yourself thoroughly 
will help get the dirt out. This is the step 
where the extra equipment mentioned 
might help in getting at those out-of-the- 
way places. But you don’t need it. With 
a little twisting and turning and watch- 
ing, you can be sure of removing all the 
dirt. 

Everyone likes to rinse off the soap, 
but sometimes this is done so quickly that 
a film of soapy water is left. Unless you 
rinse thoroughly, you will leave a residue 
as bad as the dirt you intended to remove. 
Then, dry thoroughly. One neglected spot 
is between the toes. 

Last, but not least, to maintain the 
clean look and feeling you have, you 
should apply a deodorant. You will begin 
to perspire right after you bathe, so to 
be on the safe side, use a deodorant right 
away. You may be aware that you seem 
to perspire more frequently at one time 
than another. You must remember that 
the glands are active all the time. So 
whether it is hot or cold outside, you 
should never neglect using a deodorant. 

Additional Steps. Two extra steps 
may be added. If you want to use talcum 
or bath powder, it is best applied after 
you are thoroughly dry. A second step 
is a short cut to hand care. After your 
bath, while the cuticle is still soft, push 
it back with an orange stick. (Consult 
the section on nail care for a complete 
description of how to do this. ) 

Taking a Sponge Bath. Everyone 
is familiar with a tub bath and shower, 
but not everyone knows what is meant by 
a sponge bath. This should be taken when 


Fig. 27-6. Your family may 
have to plan when each of 
you can bathe. 


for some reason it is impossible for you 
to take a regular bath. The six rules still 
apply, but in a different way. 

Two towels (one for washing and 
one for drying) and a basin are the equip- 
ment you will need for a sponge bath. Fill 
the basin with hot soapy water. Using the 
end of a towel that has been dipped in the 
water and squeezed out, scrub vigorously 
over your whole body. Do this just as 
hard as you would in a tub. Then dip a 
dry part of the towel in clear water and 
go over your body to remove any soap. 
Finally give yourself a brisk rub-down 
with the dry towel. This is a sponge bath. 

Whether you take a shower, a tub 
bath, or sponge bath depends on the kind 
of equipment you have in your home. You 
can get just as clean each way. When you 
bathe will also be determined by your 
family. Perhaps there isn’t time or enough 
hot water for everyone to take a bath in 
the morning. Some of you may have your 
bath in the evening, others at bedtime. 
Perhaps you will have to modify your rou- 
tine. For example, if you take a shower, 
you can turn off the water while you 
scrub so as not to waste valuable hot 
water. Ask your mother if you have hard 
or soft water and what kind of soap you 
use. There are soaps that are more effec- 
tive when used in the right kind of water. 





Every family runs into some prob- 
lems in carrying out a good bath routine. 
But these can easily be solved if you dis- 
cuss them with your parents. 

What difference is a daily bath going 
to make in your own personal grooming 
program? Right away you are going to 
have that envied clean, scrubbed look. 
You are going to feel better because you 
will be sure that you have no offensive 
odor. And, of course, you are going to be 
healthier because you are keeping your 
skin clean and free so it can remove waste 
products. So be sure—no matter how 
tired or sleepy you may be—never to omit 
this basic grooming habit. If you do, it 
will be noticed right away. 

Care of Your Skin. What is the first 
thing you notice when you greet some- 
one? His face. All would agree that a 
glowing, unblemished complexion is im- 
portant in making a good impression. 
Don't forget that your face is unprotected 
from the elements. Because it is exposed, 
it attracts grime and bacteria. So to keep 
the good clear skin that you have, or to 
help clear up your complexion, it is neces- 
sary to establish a routine of logical skin 
care. 

Believe it or not, many skin problems 
are caused by the breaking of age-old 
health rules. You have heard of these 
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Frequent Washing 


Sufficient Exercise 


Proper Diet 


Plenty of Sleep 


Fig. 27-7. Many skin problems result from breaking age-old health rules. 


rules for years. Sometimes’they are called 
the “inner guard.” Yet many of you can 
trace facial blemishes to your breaking 
the ancient rule against eating too many 
rich foods. Some of the worst offenders 
are chocolates, sweets, greasy fried foods, 
and gravies. Foods that are good for 
the complexion are discussed in Chapter 
4, But briefly they are fruits, vegetables, 
milk, meats, and foods that are simply 
prepared. 

Health Rules Are Important. 
Other health rules necessary to a clear 
complexion are plenty of sleep and rest, 
proper elimination, regular exercise and 
fresh air, and—perhaps the most difficult 
—no worry and tension. Be relaxed and 
happy. Unless these basic health rules 
are followed, other things you may do will 
have no effect on your total appearance. 

Cleanliness Affects Your Looks. 
Then there is the “outer guard’—the 
things that you can do directly to improve 


the appearance of your skin. Again, clean- 
liness is behind that glowing look. Don't 
be a slacker and consider a few quick 
splashes in the morning with a quickie 
once-over before bedtime the kind of 
cleansing that will prevent a blemished 
skin. You should allow time for two good 
washes a day plus a long careful cleansing 
at bedtime. 

How to Clean Your Face. Very 
little equipment is needed for a clean 
face. It takes only (1) a pure bland soap, 
(2) a wash cloth, (3) a soft towel, and 
(4)—for girls—a hair band. 

The technique is simple. Girls should 
be sure to bind back their hair so that 
they have a free field to work with. Boys, 
of course, don’t have that problem. After 
washing your face and neck thoroughly, 
rinse carefully with warm water to re- 
move the soap. Then rinse again and 
again, gradually lowering the tempera- 
ture of the water until the last rinse is 





Fig. 27-8. Don’t consider “quickie-swishes” 
a substitute for thorough cleaning. 


cold water. Such complete rinsing will 
help prevent skin blemishes. Warm sudsy 
water is necessary to open pores and re- 
move dirt lodged therein. Rinsing chases 
away soap and cool water rinses close 
pores so that fresh dirt won't readily find 
a stopping place. 

Time for Cleansing Skin. When 
are the best times for this cleansing rou- 
tine? You start it off upon arising in the 
morning. Then, what about after school, 
when you come home for that snack and 
to change to play clothes? Naturally, you 
must be sure to give your face and neck 
a good cleansing at bedtime. 

Skin Blemishes. In spite of your best 
efforts, blemishes are apt to occur. They 
seem to be a plague of the teens. Some 
teen-agers don't get them. But the old 
saying, “An ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure,” is probably true. Actu- 
ally there are three types of blemishes 


that may appear: blackheads, pimples (or 
“hickies,” as they are sometimes called), 
and acne. If you can’t seem to prevent 
them with the health and cleanliness rou- 
tine, there are possible ways of treating 
them. 

Cause of Blackheads. Blackheads 
are caused by pores that are blocked up 
with dirt—dirt that has not been removed 
from the skin. People with oily skin are 
apt to have more blackheads than those 
with dry skin. No matter what kind of 
skin you have, blackheads are more nu- 
merous around the nose and chin, because 
these are the most oily spots. 

Treatment for Blackheads. What 
can you do about blackheads once they 
have gained access to your skin? First of 
all, you can start on a concentrated pro- 
gram to remove dirt. Wash your face and 
neck thoroughly several times each day. 
Sometimes the only way to remove the 
stubborn dirt is squeezing. This must be 
done carefully. If the skin tissue is in- 
jured, permanent scars may result. When 





Fig. 27-9. In spite of your best efforts, 
skin blemishes are apt to appear. 
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Fig. 27-10. Avoiding pastries, chocolate, 
and fried foods can help in clearing skin 
blemishes. 


you squeeze, squeeze gently. Be sure to 
protect your fingers with a tissue. Splash 
cold water on your face afterwards to 
close the pores. Don't overdo this treat- 
ment. To repeat: the most effective way 
to remove blackheads is by cleaning 
thoroughly. But some do resist even this 
method. 


Treatment for Pimples. While 
blackheads may be given the home treat- 
ment, hickies or pimples should never be 
touched by human hands. Pimples con- 
tain pus, and should never be squeezed. 
This can cause even more damage _ Ba- 
sically, the best treatment is to dry them 
up. This can be done by applying such 
preparations as zinc oxide or calamine 
lotion. But you had better check with the 
school nurse or your doctor to see if it is 
the right thing to do in your case. Again, 
prevention is important, so be sure that 
you are sticking to the cleaning and diet- 
ing routine. 

Treatment of Acne. Acne is a very 
serious problem and should be treated by 
your doctor. There are some specific 





things that you may do which, along with 
the doctor’s instructions, may help clear 
up acne. One of the factors in causing 
the appearance of acne at this time in 
your life is an increased production of oil 
on the surface of your skin. This is more 
oil than you need and you can help by 
removing the excess. Careful cleaning (as 
described above ) can do this. Also, watch 
your diet. Be sure that you don't eat 
greasy fried foods, pastries, chocolates, 
and nuts. Sometimes a little sun-bathing, 
such as 10 to 15 minutes a day, will help 
dry up the skin. Again, the best policy, 
if you can manage it, is one of prevention. 

Pointers for an Envied Complex- 

ion. Check yourself on the following: 

Don't forget to be faithful to your clean- 
ing routine. 

Don't forget to keep your washcloth 
fresh and clean. 

Don't forget to refuse to share towels, 
powder puffs, and the like. 

Don’t forget trouble spots—behind ears, 
neck, and around your chin and nose 
—extra rubbing here. 

Don't forget: never pick at blemishes. 








Fig. 27-11. Don’t 


Extra 


trouble 


forget 
rubs for behind ears, 
around your chin and nose will help you to 
maintain a good complexion. 


spots. 
neck, and 


When can you expect to see results 
of your skin care reflected in your mirror? 
Some things you will notice immediately. 
Certainly a spotlessly clean face and neck 
will have that desired scrubbed, alive 
look. Then you can notice a tighter, 
firmer skin. If you have had skin blem- 
ishes, your complexion should show a 
clearing in a week or ten days. And, as 
time goes on, your skin will become even 
fresher and brighter and take on a radiant 
look. 

So with common sense health habits 
and a regular routine of simple cleansing 
you can follow a short cut to an envied 
complexion. You won't be ashamed to 
face the world—or to look in the mirror. 


Care of Your Hair. “Dull as dish- 
Watcher Ratsmuest .. Cant doa 
thing with it.” Are these some of the 
phrases that you and your friends use 
when talking about hair? Your hair is 
probably your most distinctive feature. 





Fig. 27-12. 


Hair should be soft, gleaming, 
well-groomed, and becomingly styled. Cour- 
tesy The Toni Company. 


This is fortunate since, with the least 
amount of effort, you can make the most 
drastic changes, and all for the better. 
How Hair Should Look. How do 
you want your hair to look? Probably 
you think that soft, gleaming hair, well- 
groomed and arranged in a becoming 
style, is desirable. Poets refer to hair as 
a girl's “crowning glory.” Certainly it is 
true that a girl’s hair serves’ as a frame 
for her face. And the condition of a boy’s 


hair makes a lasting impression—for good 
or bad. 
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Most everyone is concerned with de- 
veloping a becoming hair style. What is 
so often forgotten is that style is only the 
finishing touch. Attractive hair must be 
basically healthy and clean hair. 

Health Habits and Hair. Did you 
ever see experiments in which animals 
were fed diets deficient in certain foods? 
Do you remember how dull, lifeless and 
unmanageable their hair became? The 
same is true of human beings. In order 
to have healthy-looking hair we need to 
be healthy ourselves. Again, as in attain- 
ing a good complexion, this means adher- 





Fig. 27-13. Correct brushing is essential to 
healthy hair. Brush from the scalp to the tip 
of your hair, not from top to bottom, for a 
smooth hairdo. 


ing to those basic health rules: the right 
foods, enough rest, plenty of exercise in 
fresh air, and freedom from worry. As far 
as your hair is concerned, there is just one 
other point. You must have a healthy 
scalp. A healthy scalp is one through 
which the blood circulates freely. This 
feeds and regulates the natural oils that 
give life and body to your hair. 

Importance of Brushing Hair. 
Brushing is the best way to stimulate cir- 
culation in the scalp. Although their hair 
is comparatively short, it is still as neces- 
sary for boys as it is for girls to get into 
the habit of brushing hair. Many people 
have mistaken notions about the correct 
technique for brushing. Your brush 
strokes should be carried from the scalp 
to the very tip ends of your hair with a 
long sweeping motion. Brush the top and 
back hair up, and brush the sides out. Be 
sure that the brush bristles touch the 
scalp. Brushing down from the top may 
help to bring about a smoother hairdo, 
but it will not stimulate the scalp. 

Choose a Good Hairbrush. Your 
hairbrush should be your own and you 
should take good care of it. Be sure to 
choose a brush with medium stiff bristles. 
Those that are too stiff may irritate your 
scalp or break the hair fibers. And one 
that is too soft won’t be much good either. 
You should keep your comb and hair- 
brush clean. A good idea is to wash them 
when you wash your hair. Use lukewarm 
sudsy water with a dash of spirits of 
ammonia. Ten minutes later, when you 
have finished your shampoo, rinse your 
comb and brush in clear running water. 
Stand the brush, bristles up, to dry. And 
don’t forget to attend to your pocket 
comb, too! 





Fig. 27-14. Your activities, where you live, 
and your hair itself will determine your 
shampooing schedule. 


Shampooing Your Hair. You may 
have noticed how ugly and dull your hair 
looks before a shampoo. It just won't stay 
in place. Regular shampooing is also a 
must if you want to avoid the telltale 


white snowfall of dandruff. How often 


should your hair be washed? That all de- 
pends on you, where you live, and how 
active you are. Like skin, some hair is 
more oily than others. This type should 
be washed more frequently since dirt and 
cast-off scales cling to oily hair. You will 
have to experiment to find out how often 
you need to do your hair. There is much 
more soot and dirt in city air than in 
country air. This will find its way into 
the hair so that city dwellers will prob- 
ably need to wash their hair more often 
than their country cousins. Also—and this 
is especially important to boys—if you 


engage in sports, you will need to sham- 
poo your hair more than a non-athlete. 
This will be clear to you when you re- 
member just how good that shower felt 
after the ball game—your scalp and hair 
had become dirty, too. 

Therefore, in answer to the question, 
“How often should I wash my hair?”, the 
only response can be, “It all depends on 
you.’ A good average is once a week. 
Then you can examine your hair at the 
end of five days and decide if it looks its 
best. If not, it is time for another sham- 
poo. 

There are just two points to bear in 
mind when washing your hair: (1) re- 
move all the grime, oil, and dirt; and (2) 
remove all the soap. 

Method of Washing Hair. To re- 
move all dirt, you will probably have to 
“lather up” twice. For this you will need 


pir 
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Fig. 27-15. Give your hair the “squeak” 
test to determine if soap is removed. 
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warm water and a shampoo that will re- 
spond to the kind of water you use (hard 
or soft). Spray or rinse off the soap be- 
tween latherings. 

To remove all soap, you must be 
careful about rinsing. Warning: don't 
cheat on this step. You may need as many 
as four rinses. One way to tell if your 
hair is really clean—cleansed of dirt and 
soap—is the squeak test. Clean hair will 
squeak as you rub it between your fingers. 

Where you wash your hair may be a 
problem. The easiest place is the shower. 
But, of course, that may not be possible 
in your house. Another good place is the 
kitchen sink. Be sure that you don't be- 
come so uncomfortable that you decide 
your hair is “clean enough” before you 
actually hear that “okay signal”: the 
squeak. Perhaps a spray hose attached 
to the sink will do the job efficiently. You 
may find that a cup is helpful in reaching 
the edges. Again, be sure you have re- 
moved all the soap from all parts of your 
scalp and head. 

A Schedule for Shampoos. You may 
have to fit your shampoo schedule in with 
that of the rest of the family. In one 
household with four children, each per- 
son was assigned one night to wash his 
hair. In that way, the bathroom and the 
hot water were not monopolized. These 
are all points you will have to think about. 
Ask your parents what is best and then 
be sure to keep in the groove given to you. 

Because boys and girls wear their 
hair so differently, there are separate 
guides to help each decide the most be- 
coming style. These are only guides, and 
each one of you, boys and girls alike, will 
have to experiment. Try to find the style 
that best expresses you. Fortunately, hair 


grows rapidly and any errors can be cor- 
rected soon. 

Here are some suggestions to consider 
in choosing the hair style best for you. 
Analyze your face and try to draw atten- 
tion away from your less attractive facial 
features. Look at your face not as a 
whole but as it is affected by each of its 
characteristics. Find some special tips 
for a becoming hair style in the following 
sketches. What do you think will look 
best on you? 

Whatever style you choose, the over- 
all effect should be one of neatness. For 
both boys and girls, this means that the 
part should be clean, not like a “crooked 
mile.” Every hair should be in its place, 
and, for girls especially, there should be 
no scraggly ends. 


FOR BOYS ONLY 


1. Hair should be cut regularly. It should 
be long enough to stay in place, short 
enough to stay out of your eyes when 
you are competing in sports. 

2. Find out your hair style. Pictures, your 
barber, or members of your family might 
give you some ideas. 

3. Be sure that your hair is always trim 
above your ears and around your neck- 
line. 

4. If your hair seems dry, you will need to 
restore the natural oils. This may be 
done by adding half a teaspoon of olive 
oil to the rinse water when you shampoo 
your hair. Dry hair may be the result 
of constant exposure to the sun during 
outdoor activity. 

5. You may need a hair preparation to 
help keep your hair in place. This 
should be used each day. Ask your 
father, older brother, or the barber 
about the best lotion for your hair. 

6. Don’t forget to use that hair brush. 


If your head shape is oval, 
try graduated cut for hair 
on both the back and sides 
of the head. 


If your hair is of a coarse 
texture, try wearing a crew 
cut. 





If your hair is curly or 
wavy, wear hair cut fairly 
short, part on either side, 
cut clean above the ears. 


If your head shape is 
square, try hair cut shorter 
above the ears with hair 
longer on top. 


2) 
If your head shape is 
round, wear hair longer If you have larger fea- 
than most at back, sides, tures, try wearing a crew 
and top of head. cut. 


If your hair is of fine tex- 
ture, try a pompadour 
style, yet keep the length 
of hair short; part hair 
where you prefér. 





If you have smaller fea- 
tures, try hair cut short on 
top and in back and clean 
above the ears. 


SZ 


Fig. 27-16. Hints on Hair Styles for Boys. 
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FOR GIRLS ONLY 


1 


2. 


Decide which hairdo is most becoming 
to you. Don’t be afraid to experiment. 
Set your hair as often as necessary. 
Learn how to set your hair so it will 
look as you want it to look. 

It will probably be necessary to have 
your hair cut professionally. Usually the 
hairdresser is the only one who can shape 
and thin your hair properly. 

Perhaps your mother, aunt, or older sis- 
ter can cut and trim your hair between 
your visits to the hairdresser’s. 

Your hair should be arranged in a style 
that will keep it in place after you have 
turned away from the mirror. Once you 
have arranged your hair, you should be 
able to forget about it. 

Don't forget to brush and shampoo your 
hair. No matter how good it looks, it 
will look even better with regular at- 
tention. 


Hints to the Wise. Here are a few 


grooming hints: 


i 


2. 


Extremely hot and cold weather are bad 
for hair. Protect it. 

Don't fuss with your hair in public. Re- 
serve this as a private matter. 

Combing doesn’t replace brushing. It 
just puts the finishing touches on your 
hair. 

Never boriow a brush or comb. 





Fig. 27-17. Never borrow or lend combs. 


Fig. 27-18. Hints on Hair Styles for Girls. 


If your face is long, try a 
low side part with hair 
worn softly about face, 
such as bangs and curls at 
the side. 


If your face is round, wear 
hair short about face, try 
a feather cut (with hair 
short), or an upswept ar- 
rangement with hair away 
from temples. 


If you have a square jaw, 
try soft side fluff, such as 
curls or wave above jaw- 
line. 





If you wear glasses, keep AS! 
hair brushed back from 

face, frame face with soft 
fluffy styles. 


(ES ry 
ta a 
If you are tall, try hairdo ka If you have unusually large 

that is long and casual, — a, or small features, try a 


wear hair flat on top. simple hair style, with hair 
short and close to head. 


hair in an upswept style, — wear hair brushed back |e ~y 
or a feather cut, or try a DY, or up from forehead; .S 
fluffy bang across the top. bangs should be worn ~— 


ot 
If you are short, wear c= If your forehead is low, fot; 
) 
7a high. 
¢ 






If your forehead is high, 
wear hair with bangs, 
curls, or partial wave that 


If you are plump, try hair 
short, a trim simple style Z 
without extremes. a Pie: 





covers part of the fore- 


head, 





You will be surprised how quickly 
you will see results after you begin pay- 
ing attention to sensible grooming. Almost 
immediately your hair will become more 
manageable. It will look well-groomed 
and will shine from cleanliness. A correct 
diet and faithful brushing will show up 
soon in soft, gleaming hair. And, of course, 
if you choose a more becoming hair style, 
it will be noticed immediately. 


If you are thin, wear hair 
soft and full. 
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HAND CARE 


Your hands are the most telltale fea- 
ture about you. When you write on the 
blackboard, put a coin in the juke box, 
meet a new friend, or set the table for 
dinner, you call attention to your hands. 
They are always in the front lines. And 
because of this, many times a day your 
hands are a tip-off as to how you feel 
about grooming in general and how much 
pride you have in yourself. 

Believe it or not, keeping hands well- 
groomed is the easiest of the home do-it- 
yourself chores. Clean hands, with neat 
nails and trim cuticles, are yours for the 
doing. And very little doing, at that: just 
a little daily care and a weekly manicure. 

A casual dip in hot or coldish water 
followed by a wiping off of loosened sur- 
face grime on Mom’s towel is no way 
to wash your hands. Clean hands take a 
little more time than that! 





Fig. 27-19. Clean hands with neat nails 
and trim cuticle should be the goal of every- 
one. Courtesy Bristol-Myers Company. 





Fig. 27-20. No casual dip like this! Scrub 
dirt down from elbow to fingertips for thor- 
ough cleaning. Courtesy Cleanliness Bureau. 


There is a technique for washing 
your hands thoroughly. It is simple, but 
effective. A nailbrush or handbrush is 
necessary equipment. Use lukewarm 
water and work up suds with the brush. 
Scrub every last bit of your hands and 
nails, gently but firmly. Be sure to scrub 
the back of your hands and your nails. 
Then rinse in lukewarm water. Dry thor- 
oughly, and then push back the cuticles. 
Easy? Yes, but it will give you hands that 
will stand the closest inspection. 

You should wash your hands when- 
ever they need it, of course. But be espe- 
cially certain to wash them before each 
meal, after using the bathroom, and at 
bedtime. These are good times to give 
your elbows a scrubbing. If they are 
rough, rub them with a little baby oil or 
lanolin. This will also reduce their tend- 
ency to become dirt catchers. Each night, 





Fig. 27-21. 
hand wash. 


Push back cuticle after each 


too, you can check for rough nails. Unless 
you track these down, you can easily snag 
your favorite sweater. 

You may feel that you are “all 
thumbs” when it comes to trying your first 
real manicure. Perhaps you think that cut- 
ting your nails with the kitchen scissors 
every once in a while will do. But this 
is not so. A weekly manicure is a must 
for neat nails and trim cuticles. You'll 
need little equipment: an emery board 
or metal nail file, cuticle or olive oil, and 
a cuticle stick. 

Method of Manicuring. The best 
time to “do” your nails is after your 
weekly shampoo. Then your cuticle is soft 
and your nails will file easily. First, using 
either the emery board or metal nail file 
(and be sure that it is a good one), file 
your nails. Follow the natural shape of 
your fingers so that the nails will have 
rounded curves. Be careful not to make 
them too deep at the corners. Since you 
lead such an active life, your nails should 
not be long and claw-like; rather, they 
should be short enough to allow you to 
use your hands easily. After filing, rub 
cuticle oil on the cuticle. With the stick, 
gently push back the cuticle. You will not 


need to cut the cuticle if you are faithful 
about your weekly manicure. Each night, 
after bathing, you can push back the cu- 
ticle. Also, don’t wait for your weekly 
manicure to take care of broken nails. 
Include this in your daily once-over. 

Use of Nail Polish. To polish or 
not to polish nails is a question that puz- 
zles many girls. Most decide that school 
is not the place for color polish, though 
some will use a natural or colorless finish. 
Perhaps your friends and your parents 
think that parties are the only time your 
nails look good in red. If you do wear 
nail polish, be sure to apply a base coat, 
then the polish, and either a second coat 
of polish or a seal coat. Allow plenty of 
time for each application to dry before 
adding the next one. Never allow pol- 
ish to become chipped. Once that occurs, 
remove it. Remember that polish is only 
a finishing and somewhat unnecessary 
touch. Hands that are clean and mani- 
cured are well-groomed without any 
polish. 

You will notice that you get results— 
fast. Everyone notices dirty hands, bro- 
ken nails, and ragged cuticles. Your hands 
can look their best with only a few min- 
utes of regular attention. 

Here are a few don'ts to check your- 
self on: 

1. Don't bite your nails. 

2. Don't twiddle and fuss with your 

hands. 

3. Don’t use fingernails to open jars, 
packages, and the like. 

Don't go gloveless in cold weather. 

Don't use extremely hot or cold 

water for washing. 

6. Don't neglect to dry hands thor- 
oughly. 

7. Don't forget your weekly manicure. 
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Keep these points in mind and your 
hands will give away the secret—the 
secret that you care about your appear- 
ance. 

Care of Teeth Is Part of Grooming 
Care. You want to keep your teeth and 
mouth free from decay and odor. It is 
your job to keep teeth clean. To accom- 
plish this you should (1) brush your teeth 
daily after each meal, (2) follow a 
healthy diet, such as the one on pages 
43-44, and (3) be faithful about your bi- 
annual visits to the dentist. 





Fig. 27-22. Care of teeth is an important 
part of the grooming routine. 


CLOTHES, PERSONAL GROOMING 


From the skin out, your clothes 
should always be fresh. They should 
smell sweet and clean and be free from 
all odors. This means that your under- 
wear should be clean each day. Your 
outer clothing should be free from spots, 
pressed, and should fit properly. 





Fig. 27-23. Clean, polished shoes in good 
condition are foot-notes to good grooming. 


Care of Shoes Important in 
Grooming. Your feet, too, are an im- 
portant part of your personal grooming 
habits. Your socks should be clean and 
free from tears or holes. Straight seams 
and well-supported stockings add to a 
pleasing appearance. Clean, polished 
shoes are desirable. Also, it is important 
that shoes are not run down at the heels. 
Besides the harm it does your appearance, 
walking on uneven heels will make you 
tired. This will be reflected in the way 
you look at people. 

Some Points to Check. Give your- 
self a final look-over. A girl should ask 
herself: (1) Is my hem even?; (2.) Is my 
slip showing?; and (3) Are all buttons 
in place and buttoned? 

A boy should ask himself: (1) Is my 
shirt tail tucked in?; (2) Is my sweater 
clean and in good condition?; (3) Are all 
buttons on and put to use?; and (4) Does 
my tie look as if it is there to stay? 

Your clothes should give an overall 
impression of neatness, which is the sum 
of many little details. Everything should 
seem to go together. And you should 
never need to worry that something is 
wrong about the way you look. 





Fig. 27-24. Never leave home without giv- 
ing yourself a final check. 


Posture Is Also Important. Unless 
you stand and sit straight with your shoul- 
ders back, all your efforts with grooming 
and clothes will be ineffective. Take the 
lessons you have learned about posture to 
heart and you will be amazed how much 
better your clothes look on you. 





Fig. 27-26. The basic rule is that make-up 
should never look obvious. 


There Are Rules About Make-Up. 
Some of you girls—it depends on your 
school, your friends, and your parents— 
are beginning to use a little make-up. 
Others never think of using it. But if you 
do wear make-up, there are a few general 
tules that you should follow and a few 
hints about “how-to-do-it” that you may 
find helpful. 

The basic rule is that make-up should 
never look obvious. Lipstick is the only 
exception to this rule. There is also the 
often-expressed opinion that young girls 
should wear little or no cosmetics. That 
is as it should be since a clear, healthy 
skin has its own coloring and seldom 
needs any help. 





Fig. 27-25. Poor posture can waste the best grooming efforts. 
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Lipstick is probably the first cosmetic 
that you will wear. Clear red colors, 
lightly used, are best. If you develop a 
practiced hand with a lipstick brush, you 
will never regret it. Outline the natural 
curve of your lip with a brush and fill in 
with the blunt lipstick. To prevent smear- 
ing don’t go into the corners of the mouth. 
Dusting with powder before applying lip- 
stick, and then blotting with tissue, will 
also reduce smearing. These tricks, along 
with a lot of trial and error, will help you 
achieve the neat lip-line you want. 

For special occasions, such as parties, 
you may want to wear other make-up. If 
you use powder, be sure to select a shade 
that matches your skin coloring. It will 
look more natural and last longer if you 
use a powder base. Then, apply powder 
lightly. Always be sure to use a clean puff. 
If you have a strong light for applying 
cosmetics, you will not leave any high- 
water marks. 

Perhaps, to make you more glamor- 
ous for a party, you might try putting a 
little vaseline on your eyelids—that is, if 
mother approves. Otherwise, let your eyes 
have their clear, sparkling, undecorated 
look. 

Don’t forget, the natural look is your 
guide. Little or no make-up is best for 
most occasions. But when you do begin 
to experiment a little, practice and prac- 
tice until you are skilled. Then and only 
then should you wear make-up. You don't 
want to spoil an otherwise perfect picture. 

Routine for Grooming Is Easy. Do 
you think that all this is much too much 
responsibility for you to take on? Don't 
forget, your mother has been seeing that 
all these grooming practices were fol- 
lowed for years. Now, as you are growing 


up, it is up to you to assume the duties 
of taking care of yourself. 

You may be familiar with most of the 
little tricks that have been discussed. 
Many of the suggestions are probably 
things you are doing each day. However, 
the important thing to remember is that 
you should work out a daily and a weekly 
schedule. 

Of course, these suggestions aren't 
any good unless you do put them into 
practice. Putting them into practice is 
lots of fun, particularly when you can see 
results immediately. Success is up to you. 


What are some of the personal 
grooming habits that will have to be in- 
cluded in your daily schedule? Bathing, 
washing face and neck (twice), brushing 
your hair, washing hands, and the daily 
once-over are essential. Brush your teeth 
twice or more. You should shampoo your 
hair and manicure your nails weekly. 

“T haven't time for all those things.” 
Are you saying this to yourself? Suppose 
you time yourself to see how long each 
of these grooming routines takes you. One 
boy found that he did them in the fol- 
lowing times: 


Shower, 5 minutes. 

Wash face, neck, 3 minutes 
daily). 

Brush hair, 5 minutes. 

Shampoo hair, 15 minutes. 

Wash hands, 3 minutes. 

Manicure, 15 minutes. 

Brush teeth, 4 minutes (twice daily). 


(twice 


When you see the difference in your 
appearance you will be convinced that 
the time is well spent. You will know that 
you look your best because you have 
made the most of yourself. 


THINKING IT OVER 


How might you and your family solve the bathroom scheduling problem? 


. How do you think you can either chase away any facial blemishes you 


might have, or prevent their appearing? Are there any foods that you 
will have to eliminate from your daily menus in order to do this? 

Do you think it is necessary to wash your hands as thoroughly as sug- 
gested? If not, what modifications would you make? 


THINGS TO DO 


1. Study your facial characteristics and decide which hair style will be best 
for you. Is it different from what you have been wearing? 

2. Have a shadow parade to develop a sense of good posture. Use a shadow 
screen and aim two bright lights behind the screen at the one you are 
evaluating. Decide who has good posture and ways it can be achieved 
by those who have poor posture. 

3. Outline your plans for improving your grooming habits. Time yourself 
so you will know just how long it will take you to do each part of your 
grooming program. 

VOCABULARY 

personal grooming manicure cuticle 

modification haphazard acne 
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Caring for Clothes 


The most becoming and expensive 
outfit will soon lose its chic if you neglect 
its upkeep. Good taste in dress includes 
careful care of clothing. Correct care will 
improve the appearance of any article of 
clothing and will add to its life as well. 





This last point, that of protecting your 
investment, would seem more important 
to you if you were to add up approxi- 
mately how much money your wardrobe 
represents. You will no doubt be sur- 
prised by the sum. 


Fig. 28-1. Everyone should 
take a certain amount of 
pride in seeing to the care 
of her own clothing. 


Habits in Clothes Care. Each stu- 
dent should take a certain amount of 
pride in seeing to the care of his own 
clothing. Your parents don’t like to nag 
you about hanging up your things, and 
you must get tired of quarreling about 
your neglectful habits. When clothing 
care has been slighted, your sloppy ap- 
pearance suggests that you may be a lazy 
person! Attention to details is all that is 
required, and it will become all the more 
essential as you become more and more 
independent. Now is the time to begin 
taking care of your own clothes so you 
will be able to take pleasure in wearing 
them. 

Check yourself on the points listed 
below. Your answers will indicate how 
you feel about your appearance. 

How do you rate? Do you need to 
improve on some of these points or did the 
check list merely remind you that you 
have good habits firmly fixed in your daily 
life? 

A Place for Everything. Do you 
drop your coat on one chair, your hat 
on another, your books on a third, and 


leave an Indian-like trail on your way to 
the kitchen? Imagine what confusion 
there would be if everyone in your family 
left his clothes strewn about! No one 
would ever get to school or work on time! 

Clothes Storage. Each family mem- 
ber should have a place of his own to 
keep his clothing. Then there are areas 
known as family storage centers where 
each member stores the same type of 
clothing. 





Fig. 28-2. A storage center for outer cloth- 
ing is often located near the front door. 


How Do You Treat Your CLOTHES? 


ya 


on a chair when you change clothes? 


4, Is your entire wardrobe (or a good part of it) scattered about your 


room by the end of the week? 


SOMDARDM 


— 


Do you stuff apples, gloves, and scarf in your coat or jacket pockets? 
Do you hang up your coat when you come home from school? 
3. Do you leave your skirt or trousers crumpled on the floor or tossed 


Do you do your personal laundry each night? 

Do you keep everything in its place in your closet? 

Do you air your clothing after each wearing? 

Do you change from school clothes to play clothes after school? 

Do your dresser drawers resemble a squirrel’s nest? 

. Are pins doing double duty in place of buttons, hems, broken zippers? 
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Often, near the front door, there is a 
place for the family to keep outer cloth- 
ing. This would include your coats and 
jackets, scarfs, rubbers, galoshes, mittens, 
umbrellas, and hats. Putting your cloth- 
ing away in the designated spot is your 
responsibility. Keeping the entire closet 
neat is up to everyone. You can adopt 
techniques from school in order to avoid 
jumbling rubbers. Remember how the 
teacher provided each one of you with a 
clothes pin (of the clip type) with your 
name on itP If you were to do this at 
home, it would always be easy to find 
your own footwear. Hooks with names 
beneath them can designate space for 
scarfs, mittens (clipped together with a 
clothes clip which in turn is attached by 
a string to the hook), and caps. When 
you discuss ways of keeping look-alike 
family clothes separated, you and your 
mother will think of many other ideas. 

Usually your mother has a special 
place where she stores out-of-season 
clothing for the whole family. She has 
everything carefully put away. You can 
help her most by not disturbing this cloth- 
ing even though you think you desper- 
ately need a scarf or a jacket. 

Each family member should have a 
place of his own to keep his personal 
clothing. You may have your own closet, 
share one with a brother or sister, or have 
some other spot that is marked for you. 
You will also need some drawer space 
where you can store your smaller articles 
of clothing. If you toss your shoes on to 
the floor, hang your socks and stockings 
over the door knob, and put your clothes 
on hooks, you are not using your storage 
space wisely. This is one of your most 
important daily duties. 





Fig. 28-3. created by 


can be 
screening off a corner of a room. 


Closets 


If you do not have a closet of your 
own, perhaps a corner of a room can be 
given to you. You can create a closet by 
using screens or curtains. Should you de- 
cide to use two screens, fasten each to the 
wall so that when they are opened they 
meet to form a square. If you use screens, 
have the outside fold attached to the wall 
so that it will hold in place. Then you 
can fold back either screen. Inside your 
closet you can hang a rod for hangers, 
put up shelves, and construct brackets. 
A curtain can also be used, but it is not 
quite so sturdy. 

Characteristics of a Closet. A closet 
should be convenient and functional. It 
should also be attractive and easy to 
clean. A rod placed lengthwise is best for 
hangers for dresses, jackets, and suits. A 
shelf about six or eight inches off the floor 
or brackets on the door can be used to 
store shoes. Trees for each pair of shoes 
are a wise investment. A.wide shelf is a 


handy storage place for hat boxes, purses, 
and other accessories that are fairly large. 
Boys find tie racks a convenient way of 
keeping ties fresh and unwrinkled. You 
can easily construct one by driving two- 
inch nails about two inches apart into the 
door frame or a small piece of wood which 
can then be nailed in a convenient place 
in the closet. Tie racks are also good 
places to hang belts (hook the buckle over 
the nail or pin, never the hole in your 
belt). 

Crinoline petticoats can be rolled and 
slipped into an old nylon stocking. This 
can be hung on a hook or pinned to a 
hanger. You can tie the laces of tennis 
shoes together and hang them over a 
small hook. You will need a few hooks 
along the wall of your closet on which to 
keep such things as your bathrobe, loung- 
ing clothes, and pajamas. The latter 
should never be stored under your pillow. 

There are many inexpensive space- 
savers that can be found in “closet shops” 
in most stores. These will help your 
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Fig. 28-4. Inexpensive spacesavers help in 
arranging clothes closets to best advantage. 

















Fig. 28-5. Can you find your clothes in the 
dark? 


clothes hang correctly and will reduce 
crushing. You will also need room in your 
closet area for your own maintenance 
equipment: a whisk broom, shoe-shining 
materials, and some mending supplies for 
the inevitable rips and tears. 

Keep Drawers Neat. Your drawers 
should be so neat that you can find your 
clothes in the dark. If your sweaters are 
bunched and thrust into the drawer they 
will be wrinkled and out of shape when 
you want to wear them. Shirt collars will 
lose their shape if they are not stored 
carefully. Smaller items, like underwear, 
gloves, ribbons, and jewelry, can become 
separated from mates, lost entirely, or, if 
found, will be in poor condition. 

Having a place for everything is one 
sure way to store your clothes so that they 
will make you look smart and well- 
groomed, not disheveled. 

Everyday Care of Clothes. Can you 
wear all the clothes that hang in your 
closet or is one outfit out of circulation 
because of a broken zipper, another un- 
pressed, and still another missing a button 
or soiled at the collar? A few minutes each 
day and a weekly hour renovating your 
clothing can keep every garment in tip- 
top shape. 
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Fig. 28-6. A few minutes’ care each day 
will keep all clothes ready to wear. 


Daily Care. After school, if you are 
planning on an _ out-of-doors activity, 
change from school clothes to play clothes. 
Brush your school clothes to remove dust 
and lint. Hang them straight on the 
proper hanger and let them remain in 
your room to air before putting them 
away. This allows the perspiration odors 
to escape and will give your clothing a 
fresh odor. 

At bedtime look over the clothes 
worn that day to decide what needs to be 
done to keep them in good condition. 
Remove dirty collars and cuffs, eliminate 
all stains and spots—even a small one that 
you think might escape detection—and 
determine whether sweaters can be worn 
again. Wipe off your shoes and place shoe 
trees in them for the night. 

Wash Undergarments. The under- 
garments that you have worn next to your 
body should be laundered daily. This 
would include stockings and socks as well. 
Perspiration that remains in the fabric can 
destroy the fiber. Thus you can add life 
to your clothing by this simple care. Boys 
can see about taking care of their socks 
and seeing that their other clothes are put 
in the family wash. 

All stains should be removed as soon 
as possible. This should be done at this 
nightly check-up. If a stain becomes old, 


a strong remover will be required. This 
will probably injure the fabric. You need 
to remove the spots from some fabrics by 
dry cleaning methods. Either these should 
be done professionally or your mother can 
help you. There are some commercial 
spot removers that are packaged for home 
use with woolen and silk fabrics. Again, 
your mother’s experience is the best guide 
as to whether or not you should use them. 
Usually the label clearly indicates limita- 
tions and suggestions for use. 





Fig. 28-7. Clothing such as undergarments, 
stockings, and socks should be laundered 
immediately after wearing. Courtesy Clean- 
liness Bureau. 


You will be able to remove the stains 
from most washable garments. Be cau- 
tious, however, about treating the so- 
called miracle fibers with chemical spot 
removers. Many are injurious to the fab- 
rics. If you do not know what caused the 
stain, by all means leave it to a profes- 
sional cleaner. When you clean, work 
carefully and quickly. Be prepared to re- 


peat the process several times if the stain 
does not disappear completely at the first 
attempt. Don’t be satisfied until the stain 
is gone. 

Plan Tomorrow’s Clothes To- 
night. The last little chore at bedtime 
is to lay out your clothing for the next 
morning. A few minutes spent at this the 
night before (no matter how sleepy you 
feel) will save confusion when you have 
just awakened in the morning. 

Decide what outfit you are going to 
wear and then check the following: 

1. Are the clothes fresh and well-pressed, 
a crease in the trousers or pleats in the 
skirt? 

2. Is your sweater clean, free from snags, 
and not stretched at the neck? 

3. Lay out fresh undergarments. 

4. Check all buttons, fasteners, and the like 
to be sure that they are secure and 
functioning properly. 

5. If needed, sew or clip on fresh collars 
and cuffs, 

6. Gather the accessories that you plan to 
wear so that you can find them easily. 
This would include belts, pins, scarfs, 
tie, and tie clasp. 

This daily care of your clothes will 
bring dividends far in excess of the time 
you spend. Habits such as these make 
for smoother living. You will have more 
time to enjoy yourself as these details 
become a matter of routine. 


WEEKLY CARE OF CLOTHES 


If you have been efficient in your 
nightly check-ups, by the end of the week 
you probably will have accumulated sev- 
eral garments that need reconditioning. 
Some of these aspects of clothing care 
may be quite simple; others may be rather 
complicated and your mother might not 


Me 





Fig. 28-8. A few minutes spent each night 
collecting and checking the next day’s ward- 
robe can eliminate morning rush and con- 
fusion. 


be ready to let you tackle your share of 
the family wash. However, you will no 
doubt gradually take care of more of your 
clothing in the months and years to come. 

You Need a Schedule for Clothes 
Upkeep. If you don’t set up a weekly 
routine for polishing shoes, pressing trou- 





Fig. 28-9. Establish a weekly routine for 
clothes upkeep. 
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sers or skirt, or washing and ironing 
blouses, most of your clothes will soon be 
on the “sick list.”. To avoid time-consum- 
ing extra work, set aside a certain time 
each week for Operation Perk-up. You 
are probably so busy during the week that 
the best time will be Saturday morning. 
Whatever time you choose, stick to it. 
Don’t put it off for another week, or your 
upkeep job will become gigantic. 

Doing Your Laundry. Apart from 
the nightly care you give your personal 
undergarments, you can attend to such 
items as cotton blouses, skirts, or sport 
shirts. Some of these may be such large 
items that your mother would prefer hav- 
ing them washed mechanically. You may 
be able to wash wool socks and wool 
sweaters. Many of your clothes may be 
made of the newer drip-dry fabrics. These 


Fig. 28-10. A variety of sock 
types and lengths are needed 
for school and sports ward- 
robes. After washing, gently 
pull socks lengthwise before 
hanging them up, by the toes. 
Courtesy Cleanliness Bureau. 


launder quickly and well and might be 
good to start with. A valuable habit to 
acquire is that of saving the cleaning 
directions attached to many new gar- 
ments. Write the name of the article on 
the directions and keep it in a handy 
place. 

If you are planning to wash a few 
garments, there are several points that 
you will want to check before you get “up 
to your elbows in soapsuds.” Does your 
mother have a regular spot—in the base- 
ment, kitchen, or bathroom—where she 
launders such items for the rest of the 
family? If you are going to work there, 
most of your equipment will probably be 
nearby. But if you plan to launder else- 
where, you will have to be sure that you 
have everything on hand. Check the fol- 
lowing list: 





Fig. 28-11. Before you wash, check to be 
sure you have all necessary equipment at 
hand. 


1. A mild soap, either flakes, chips or 
granules, or a detergent. Do not use 
cake soap, but you can shave flakes from 
a bar of soap. 

2. Brown wrapping paper and a pencil if 

you plan to wash woolen garments. 

These garments should be placed on the 

paper and laid on a flat surface. They 

should be outlined on the paper before 
washing. 

Turkish towel. 

4. Hangers, wire or wooden, and possibly 
clothespins. 

5. Locate a flat surface suitable for drying 
your woolen garments. 

If possible, plan on washing several 
articles of the same type at the same time. 
In other words, don’t wash cotton, rayon, 
and wool together. There are steps in 
laundering that apply, with slight modifi- 
cations, to all washing of this type. Here 
are some to guide you: 


ge 


1. Be sure that you have the correct tem- 
perature of water for each type of fab- 
ric. For cotton, water as hot as your 
hands can stand can be used. Rayon, 
nylon, and wool need lukewarm water. 


bo 


Dissolve soap in a little hot water first, 
and then add cold water to the desired 
temperature. 

3. Gently wash clothing. This is done by 
squeezing the soapy water through the 
garment. If cotton socks are especially 
dirty, they can be scrubbed in your 
hands. Do not twist or wring. 

4. Rinse clothing at least twice. The final 
rinse water should be clear. You must 
be certain that no soap is left in the 
clothes. Use the same temperatures for 
rinsing as you used for washing. 

5. Depending upon the fabric, squeeze, 
do not wring, water from the garment. 
If you are washing a “drip-dry,” be sure 
to follow the directions. It is usually 
suggested that these items be lifted from 
the rinse water, hung directly, and al- 
lowed to drip dry. This procedure 
often (not always) eliminates ironing. 

6. You may roll clothing in a Turkish 
towel to extract excess water. 

7. Then hang clothing either on rustproof 
wire or wooden hangers. Some clothing 
you may want to hang evenly over a 
wooden bar. 

8. Lay woolen garments on brown paper 
and ease them into shape as indicated. 
Ironing and Pressing Clothes. Al- 

though ironing and pressing use essen- 
tially the same equipment, they are 
slightly different in principle and _ pro- 
cedure. In ironing, which is used with 
cotton, linen and rayon fabrics, the heat 
is applied directly to the dampened ma- 
terial, while in pressing, steam heat is 
used. This last process requires the use 
of either a steam iron or a pressing cloth, 
and is usually applied to woolen garments. 
Pressing also often refers to the applica- 
tion of dry heat (the iron) to a garment 
of linen, cotton, or silk if it has become 
wrinkled. In order to iron, you will need: 
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1. Ironing board that has a clean, well- 
fitting cover. Be sure that the pad is 
thick and provides a smooth surface. 

2. Iron. A steam iron is easy to use for 
woolen garments, but others press 
equally as well. 

3. If the iron does not have a stand, you 
will have to get one. 

4. A heavy-woven cotton pressing cloth. 

5. Hangers. 

6. Clothes sprinkler. 

Before you begin to iron, you will 
have to dampen the garments. If they 
have been washed recently, you can roll 
them while they are still damp but not 
wet. If you are beginning with dry cloth- 
ing, sprinkle it with lukewarm water. The 
water should be distributed evenly over 
the garment. This is easily done by using 
a sprinkler that fits into the top of a bottle, 
a whisk broom, or a small brush, among 
other devices. Roll the garment, and 
cover it with a pressing cloth or place it 
in a plastic bag. The clothes will have to 
stand about half an hour to allow moisture 
to be distributed evenly. Never press or 
iron any clothing that still has dirt or 
stains on it. The heat will make the soil 
practically impossible to remove. 


Fig. 28-12. Steps in Ironing a Blouse. The 
collar is the starting point when ironing a 
blouse. Iron underside of collar first, and 
finish up on that part of collar which is 
exposed when folded over. Next iron sleeve. 
Begin at seam crease and work iron out- 
ward. Turn sleeve over and iron opposite 
side. Touch up cuff and shoulder. When 
ironing body of blouse, do the back first 
and then the front, leaving frills and lace, 
if any, until last. Be sure that iron isn’t 
too hot when doing lace or frills. Courtesy 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation. 


HINTS TO MAKE IRONING EASY 


il, 


Adjust the temperature of the iron to 
the material, using the dial control. If 
your iron does not have an indicator, 
use a warm iron for rayons, a fairly hot 
iron for cottons, and a hot iron for linen. 
Test the temperatures of the iron on an 
inside seam. If it is too hot or too cool, 
the fabric will wrinkle. 

Cottons, linens, and rayons are best 
ironed on the wrong side. This will 
eliminate a shine when you have finished. 
Iron a single thickness of material. Areas 
like seams, hems, collars, and cuffs are 
of double thickness. They will have to 
be turned and “finished,” that is, ironed 
on the right side, after the garment is 
ironed. 

Iron with the weave of the material. 
Do not pull or stretch clothing. You may 
iron beside a placket (keeping zipper 
closed ), but do not iron directly over it. 
Iron in the following order: sleeves, col- 
lar, yoke, and other double thickness 
sections, back, then front. If a sleeve- 
board is available, it should be used. 
When you have finished, hang the gar- 
ment on a hanger. Avoid wearing it 
until it has dried completely. 


Before you begin to press, you will 


need to moisten your pressing cloth. The 
heavy cotton material may be dipped in 
water and wrung out. 


HINTS IN PRESSING GARMENTS 


if 


Adjust the temperature of the iron to 
wool. If your iron does not have a con- 
trol dial, the heat should be between that 
used for rayon and cotton. 

Press woolen garments on the wrong side 
if possible. Trousers and slacks may be 
pressed on the right side when using a 
pressing cloth. If using a steam iron, 


you may press without a cloth on the 
wrong side of the garment. 


. Set the dampened pressing cloth on one 


section of the garment which has been 
smoothly laid on the board. 


. Pat the pressing cloth lightly with the 


iron, but do not push it heavily back 
and forth. This will stretch the material. 
Do this until the pressing cloth seems 
dry. When it is lifted, the material (the 
garment you are pressing) should be 
steaming. The iron should not touch 
the garment itself. 


. Continue, pressing a relatively small 


area at a time, until the garment is 


finished. 


. Turn the garment “right side out” and 


brush it on the right side with a clothes 
brush to raise the nap. 


. Hang it on a hanger. Wait until the 


garment has completely dried before 


putting away. 


(ph 


ig. 28-13. Pressing Trousers or Slacks. 


. Trousers and slacks may be pressed in 


the following manner: 

a. Place the waistline side over the end 
of the ironing board and press lightly. 
Continue around, pressing pockets 
and fly. 

b. After laying one leg on board with 
knee side up, cover baggy part with 
pressing cloth and steam. This will 
shrink the stretched part. Repeat 
with the other knee area. 
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c. After matching cuffs, seams, and legs 
of trousers, lay entire trousers length- 
wise on the board. Fold back the 
top leg. Then the crotch side of the 
underleg is ready to be pressed. 

d. Press this, creasing as high as you 
want. Then turn over the trousers 
and press the other side of the same 
leg. Do the same with the second 
trouser leg. Be sure that you don't 
wrinkle the pressed leg while chang- 
ing. 

9. Skirts are not difficult to press, but if 
pleats are to be pressed, it might help 
to pin them in place. The pins should 
be under the edge of the hem or pin 
marks will show on the pressed skirt. 
Reshape any saggy areas, the hemline, 
the seat, and the knee area. 


Pe 
becca? 





Fig. 28-14. When pressing pleated skirts, 
place pins at or under the hem line so 
that pin marks will not show. Courtesy 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation. 


Importance of Pressing. Periodic 
pressing keeps a garment looking like 
new. You should never be deceived into 
thinking that wrinkles in clothing will 
“hang out.” This will never happen. Press- 
ing your clothing will take very little time. 
All your clothes will look their best if they 
are kept clean and well-pressed. 





Fig, 28-15. Never decide that wrinkles will 
“hang out.” Periodic pressing is necessary 
to keep garments in shape. 


Care of Your Shoes, Mending, and 
Other Check-ups. Your Saturday morn- 
ing reconditioning session is also the time 
to give your shoes their weekly care and 
check. This is the time to decide about 
the need for new lifts and to check on the 
strength of your shoelaces. Aren't your 
shoelaces always breaking when you are 
rushing to get somewhere? A strong arm, 
a thin film of polish, and a little patience 
in rubbing are royally rewarded by the 
gleam of your newly polished shoes. 





Fig. 28-16. Shoes need to be checked for 
weekly conditioning. 


While you are polishing your shoes, 
you might also do the same for your belts, 
purses, and any other leather goods you 
may have. They too can reflect your 
grooming habits. 

Perhaps you have found a little 
mending that will prove the old adage 
about “a stitch in time.” These might be 
such slight chores as attending to missing 
buttons, a loose strap, torn seam, a sag- 
ging hem, a break in your sock, or snaps 
that need replacing. If you were to be 
honest with yourself, you would agree 
that you never wholly forget about these 
little slips in your grooming. The sooner 
they are taken care of the better. 





Fig. 28-17. “A stitch in time” . . . will save 
worry, uneasiness, and also, your clothes. 


Periodically you should check on 
such diverse items as ties, scarfs, gloves, 
collars, ribbons, and hat bands. They too 
become soiled. If they are washable, they 
can be added to your weekly wash. Some 
of these items, however, will need either 
professional cleaning or home treatment 
with cleaning fluid. That may be a job 
your mother prefers to do herself. 

First Aid. Have you ever been 
caught in the rain, spilled a black-and- 
white on your best trousers or skirt, or 
lost a button from your good jacket? 
Sometimes you have to give emergency 
treatment to your clothes, even if the first 
aid is a safety pin! 

Care of Wet Clothes. Whenever 
you are caught in an unexpected shower, 
you should get home as quickly as pos- 
sible to remove your wet clothes. This is 
for your sake as well as the clothes’. After 
you have changed into something dry, 
hang up your coat, suit, dress, skirt, or 
other woolen garments that have become 
wet. These should be hung on an open 
rod, such as a shower rod, so that the air 
can circulate around them freely. Do not 
place any wet woolen garments near a 
radiator or oven to “dry them out.” This 
will damage the fabric. Stuff your shoes 
with paper and set them aside to dry 
slowly. When they are dry, woolen 
clothes may be pressed into shape. Your 
shoes should be given their weekly polish. 
If you have been keeping them well-pol- 
ished, they were in some measure pro- 
tected against water. Sometimes woolen 
garments shrink when caught in a down- 
pour and only professional pressing can 
restore them. If silk or rayon garments 
were affected, they would have to be sent 
to the dry cleaner. 
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If you should spill something on your 
clothing when you are out, you should 
excuse yourself from the table. In the 
rest room you will be able to treat the 
stain with water. Remove as much as pos- 
sible. If the stain is serious, your dress or 
coat will probably have to go to the clean- 
ers. It is poor manners to treat the spot 
while at the table. 

Use of a Safety Pin. A safety pin 
is a good emergency device for a rip, a 
tear, a drooping seam, or a missing but- 
ton. But you must remember that the pin 
is only good until you get home. Then 
you should use needle and thread to 
mend the damage. If you see a button 
dangling, be sure to remove it and put it 
in a safe place. Thus you will not break 
a set of matching buttons by losing one. 

Remember that all emergency treat- 
ment is just that—a temporary solution 
until you can take care of the situation. 
Make it a rule never to go out wearing an 
emergency “pin-up.” 





Fig. 28-18. It is discourteous 
to give “first aid” to spots and 
stains while at the table. 


Sharing and Borrowing Clothes. 
Some people like to share and borrow 
each other’s clothes. Probably the most 
important thing to remember is that the 
minute you borrow someone else’s clothes 
you become responsible for them. Some 
types of clothing should never be loaned 
or borrowed. Can you suggest reasons 
why one should not borrow underwear or 
stockings, for example? It is obviously 
true that the more personal the garment 
the less suitable it is for sharing. And 
hose have such an unpredictable way of 
going into runs and holes. Borrowing also 
presents the problem of getting things 
back in time for the owner to have them 
for his or her own use. Furthermore, the 
clothes should be returned in the condi- 
tion they were in when borrowed. 

Sometimes sisters and brothers bor- 
row each other’s clothing without permis- 
sion. Unless you have a most unusual sis- 
ter or brother, you will find it is wiser to 
get approval before you decide to wear 





Fig. 28-19. Attention to details is important. Reconditioning your ribbons can be a 
weekly job. Instead of ironing ribbons, pull them taut and “paste” to dry against a 


flat surface. Courtesy Cleanliness Bureau. 


that dreamy skirt of your sister’s or that 
sweater with the football letter belonging 
to big brother. 

To sum up, let us stress that al- 
though borrowing clothes sometimes 
seems to provide an easy answer to a 
problem, the responsibilities that go along 
with it and the possible difficulties that 
might arise cannot be overlooked. This is 
one time when it is best to “look at the 
consequences’ first. Borrowing is rarely 
worth the dangers it involves. 


THINKING IT OVER 


ood re 


Does taking care of your own clothes 
(as much as your family will allow) seem 
like too big a job? It won't be if you do 
it gradually. Start today. Tonight, take 
care of today’s clothes and inspect those 
you plan to use tomorrow. Tomorrow, 
repeat the same step. Saturday, take care 
of the week’s clothing problems. In a 
few weeks your clothing will be in per- 
fect order. You will derive a great deal 
of satisfaction from knowing you have 
what it takes to be well-groomed. 


In what ways do you think you can add life to your clothes? 
How can you improve your own techniques of clothes care? 


3. How much responsibility do you think you should assume in the care 


of your clothes? 


4, What things should your mother see to in the maintenance of your 


clothing? 
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THINGS TO DO 


1. Reorganize your clothes closet and clothes drawers. Exchange ideas 
with class members concerning tricks you have found to store clothes 
neatly. 

2. Set up your own weekly routine for reconditioning your clothes. 

3. Launder some garment that you have not done previously. 

4, Practice pressing your trousers or a pleated skirt. Discuss and evaluate 
any difficulty you may have had. 

5. Remove a stain from one of your garments. Were the directions easy or 
difficult to follow? 

6. Have a clothes clinic. Let each class member bring in a garment from 
home and demonstrate how the renovating should be done. 

VOCABULARY 

stain removal pressing weekly reconditioning 

chic borrowing clothes designate 
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What to Wear 


Doesn't it give you a good feeling 
when someone tells you how nice you 
look? You would like to have that hap- 
pen every time you go someplace. But 
everyone at one time or another has been 
uncomfortable because he wasn’t wearing 
the right clothes. Such an experience can 
spoil an otherwise perfect time. 


When 


Clothes for You. The right clothes 
for you and for the occasion will help you 
look your best. It is very satisfying to 
know the rules of correct dress. And it is 
fun to develop the know-how that will 
help you select clothes that are becoming 
to you. When your parents see that you 
have learned more about selecting your 





Fig. 29-1. It happens to everyone—that uncomfortable feeling that your clothes are 


not right for the occasion. 
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clothes, you will have a stronger voice in 
the final selection. 

Take a Look at Yourself. You will 
have to become a kind of detective before 
you can successfully decide what clothes 
are best for you. Instead of a magnifying 
glass, however, you will need a mirror! 
And, most important, you will have to 
look at yourself honestly and see your true 
reflection—not what you would like to 


See. 








Fig. 29-2. Size up the situation: see your- 
self as you really are—not as you would 
like to be. 


One of your hardest tasks will be 
dealing with the latest fad. Even though 
everyone in your school or your crowd 
is wearing a certain type sweater or 
jacket, if it doesn’t become you, you 


should dare to be different. Find some 
way of changing the fashion just enough 
so that you can wear it becomingly. Your 
rule of thumb should be: “How can I 
modify this fad so that it will make me 
look my best and still show that I come 
from my school?” 

Look at Yourself. A good detective 
sizes up the situation. And that is your 
first step in learning how to select becom- 
ing clothes. Stand in front of the mirror 
and give yourself the once-over. Check 
for the following points: your body build, 
your coloring, and your personality. Are 
you tall and slender, with blue eyes and 
medium brown hair and the athletic type, 
or are you short and a little stocky, with 
brown eyes and dark hair and a charter 
member of the radiator club? Keep in 
mind your own characteristics as you fol- 
low the clues discussed on the following 
pages. 

Your Body Build Must Be Consid- 
ered. You have inherited your body build. 
And for the most part, there is nothing 
you can do about it. Don’t be unhappy 
because you wish you were taller or the 
slender, willowy type. Unless you are on 
the chubby side (and you need medical 
help to determine that), you cannot 
change the way you look. 

Lines Can Be Deceiving. But you 
can choose clothes that will make you 
seem taller, or shorter, whichever you de- 
sire. Again, the mirror is your best friend. 
Carefully study yourself. Decide which 
points you want to emphasize and which 
you want to hide. Remember, the eye 
can. be fooled. You may be able to use 
some of the following ideas in choosing 
clothes to create the effect you think best 
suits you. 


TO APPEAR TALLER 


1. Choose clothes with up-and-down ( verti- 

cal) lines; for example, one-piece dresses, 

V-neck sweaters. 

Wear clothes of the same color together; 

for example, a sweater and trousers of 

dark brown. 

3. Choose single-breasted coats and jackets; 
for example, the blazer type. 

4. Choose vertical lines, such as stripes or 
shirtwaist dresses. 


bo 
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Fig. 29-3. Clothes with vertical lines will ia 


make you seem taller. 
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Fig 29-4. A two-piece plaid dress will 
make you appear shorter. 


TO APPEAR SHORTER 


Choose clothes with crosswise lines; for 
example, two-piece dresses and crew- 
neck sweaters. 

Choose clothes of contrasting colors; for 
example, a light blue blouse and navy 
skirt, or a tan shirt with dark brown 
trousers. 

Wear double-breasted coats and jackets. 
In fabrics, choose plaids, crosswise 
stripes; for example, glen plaid trousers 
or a skirt of Black Watch plaid. 

Large patch pockets will make you ap- 
pear shorter. 
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TO APPEAR SLIMMER IRIS 
1. Choose up-and-down lines and stripes; or 
for example, a gored skirt, or corduroy @ )ys 


trousers. 

2. Use only darker solid colors or a very 
small print; for example, a dark brown 
suit or a party dress with a small all-over 
flower print. 

3. Choose smooth fabrics like worsteds. 

4, Clothing should be well-fitted, but not 
tight. Skirts should have a slight flare 
at the bottom. 

5. Choose single-breasted coats and jackets. 








Fig. 29-6. Bulky tweeds, cross-wise designs, 
and color contrasts will make you appear 
heavier. 


TO APPEAR HEAVIER 


1. Choose bold crosswise lines, such as 

skirts with wide color stripes around the 

bottom or boys’ sweaters with horizontal 
design. 

Wear light colors, such as a light blue 

sweater or a light blouse. 

3. Wear contrasts in color, such as a rust 
skirt with a yellow sweater or brown 
trousers with a yellow sweater. 

4. Wear bulky tweeds, such as a Harris 

Fig. 29-5. Darker solid colors will make tweed. 

you seem slimmer. 5. Double-breasted coats and jackets. 


bo 





Color Is Important. Keep in mind 
that you should choose clothes that will 
flatter you. Becoming colors can do a 
great deal to enhance your appearance. 
You have already formed ideas about the 
colors that are best for you. But perhaps 
there are many you have never attempted 
to wear that would be equally flattering. 

A Study of Colors. You may have 
studied the following fundamental color 
theories in other classes. But a brief re- 
view will emphasize the reasons for pick- 
ing certain colors for your clothes. 

A color wheel is a device by which 
are shown the primary, secondary, and 
intermediate colors. The primary colors 
are those not made from mixing other 
colors. These are yellow, blue, and red. 
The secondary colors are a mixture of two 
primary ones. These are green (yellow 
and blue), purple (blue and red), and 
orange (yellow and red). The interme- 
diate colors are a mixture of primary and 
secondary colors. These are yellow-green, 
blue-green, blue-violet, red-violet, red- 
orange, and yellow-orange. Then there 
are neutral colors. These are black, white, 
and gray. You must understand these 
color classifications in order to decide 
what combinations will be best in your 
wardrobe. 

Yellow, orange, and red are warm 
colors, while violet, blue and green are 
cool colors. Colors also vary in intensity, 
each having a range of value from very, 
very light to very, very dark. An example 
would be a pale, pale blue and a deep 
navy blue. The color value also may vary 
with different kinds of textures. A navy 
blue sweater has a different depth of color 
from a navy blue silk dress. Perhaps you 
had a green sweater or a red shirt that 


was not becoming. That does not neces- 
sarily mean that green and red should 
be omitted from your wardrobe. You 
might be able to wear these colors in a 
different shade and even in a different 
fabric. 

How to Choose Colors for You. 
Good detective work takes time, and find- 
ing the most becoming colors is no excep- 
tion. You need to turn to your trusty mir- 
ror and analyze yourself again. Decide 
about your hair color, skin tones, and the 
shade of your eyes. Then decide if there 
are any features that you want to high- 
light. By repeating the same color, cer- 
tain shades of blue will emphasize blue 
eyes. Or perhaps there are features you 
would like to minimize. If your skin has 
yellow tones you will want to avoid wear- 
ing shades of yellow. As mentioned ear- 
lier, light colors can make you appear 
heavier whereas dark colors suggest that 
you are slimmer. 

A color try-on session can be fun. All 
you need is samples of as many kinds of 
material in as many colors as you can find. 
Then, sit in front of a mirror and place 
the swatches on your shoulder. Be sure 
that the material is against your skin and 
under your chin so that the full effect of 
the color on your hair, eyes, and skin tones 
can be seen. The color that makes your 
skin look clear and healthy will be the 
best for you. You should exercise special 
care when selecting it. 

If the color experimenting session is 
not possible, you can find some hints that 
will help you in the Color Selection Chart 
that follows. These are only suggestions 
but you can keep them in mind and ex- 
periment yourself the next time you are 
shopping. 
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Fig. 29-7. A color try-on 
sesssion can be fun—and 


helpful. 





COLOR SELECTION CHART 


Hair 
Blonde 


Blonde 


Mid-brown 
(most numerous ) 


Brunette 


Brunette 


Red-head 


Skin 


Fair 


Dark 


Fair to dark 


Fair 


Dark 


Fair to dark 


Becoming Colors 


Dark colors and a pastel contrast, 
navy blue, white, gray, greens. 

Try red, yellow, tangerine, golden 
browns. 


Green, blue (most shades), beige 
with bright colors, pink, rose. 
Try gray-blue. 


Yellow (all), green (all), blue (all), 
clear red, beige, and gray with bright 
colors. 

Try violet. 

Pastels, pale pink and blue, navy blue, 
deep green, bright green, red, wine. 
Try tangerine, brown. 


Tangerine tones, red, bright green, 
blue (most shades), beige, maroon 
(dark red). 

Try warm brown, blue-green. 


Pink (some shades ), blue (all shades ), 
green (all shades), white (for fair 
skin occasionally), dark brown. 

Try beige, greyed yellow. 


Colors will be becoming if they either 
contrast or harmonize with your own 
coloring. For example, navy blue is an 
attractive shade for blondes and beige or 
white is equally effective for brunettes. 
Warm tones of brown go well with brown 
hair and eyes, and rust and copper shades 
flatter redheads. Be sure not to make 
the contrast too harsh or the colors so 
harmonious that you appear dull. 

Always look at colors in the clear 
light of day. Then you can be certain 
which are becoming. 

Pleasing Combinations. You would 
hardly wear an outfit of all one color. 
Even a uniform, such as that worn by the 
army, is a combination of colors. Usually 
one predominates and one or two others 
are used in smaller amounts. The pre- 
dominating color is best if it is in a dull 
shade. There are several color combina- 
tions that are pleasing. 

Good Color Combinations. Gray 
trousers worn with a white shirt and gray 
tie would be a neutral color harmony. A 
white dress with black buttons and belt 
is another example of this combination. 
The simplest harmony is that of two or 
more neutral colors. 

If you were to wear charcoal gray 
trousers, a white shirt, and a red tie, you 
would have a combination called ac- 
cented neutral. Another example would 
be a black skirt and a red sweater. By 
adding a dash of color to a neutral shade 
you will get an accented neutral combi- 
nation. 

Another simple combination, called 
monochromatic, is made up of various 
shades of the same color. Brown trousers 
with a tan shirt and a brown and tan 
striped tie is an example. A navy blue 


suit with a pale blue blouse is still another 
example. However, this combination is 
unappealing to many people. 

Analogous color harmony is more 
exciting. Look at the color wheel and 
choose two or three colors that are next 
to one another. They should be colors that 
include only one primary color. For ex- 
ample, a combination of blue with touches 
of blue violet can be interesting. This 
principle is often used in planning de- 
signs of ties and sports clothes. 

A green dress with a touch of red or 
a navy blue sport jacket with orange let- 
tering combines colors that are opposite 
each other on the color wheel. This is 
known as a contrasting or complementary 
combination. Both of these colors should 
be softened so that they blend in a pleas- 
ing manner. The predominating color is 
best in a dull hue with touches of the 
brighter or complementary shade. 

Color Combinations for You. How 
can you determine which combinations 
will be best for you? Try on different 
shades the next time you buy a dress or 
a suit. One advantage of shopping in a 
department store is that you can buy 
everything at the same time. You know 
that your new suit has shirts and ties 
that go well together. Your new coat 
blends with both your school skirt and 
the new wool dress. Salespeople can offer 
good pointers on clothing selection. 

Although girls have many more op- 
portunities to wear a variety of colors, 
boys have a choice of many colors in ties, 
sports clothes, and sweaters. Sweaters, 
jackets, and shirts as well as ties and 
scarfs should be of a suitable color. The 
same rules of color selection and com- 
bination apply to both boys and girls. 
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You may choose a color for reasons 
other than that of attractiveness. You 
may have a “yen” for a particular shade. 
That is all well and good if the shade be- 
comes you. But if, for example, red is 
just not for you, is there any way you can 
wear this shade? Perhaps you can use 
little touches as an accent, such as a red 
flower or pin on a navy dress. Or you can 
wear red as part of a tie pattern. You 
could buy only red pencils or your school 
bag could be red plaid. You could buy 
a pocketbook with a red lining. You 
might even wear red pajamas or use a 
red bed spread. There are many ways 
of introducing color into your daily life. 


Fig. 29-8. Choosing the color you want 
for that new dress may not be easy. 


Colors May Show Your Feelings. 
You also may choose colors because of the 
way they affect you. For example, one 
girl always wore blue on Monday because 
it was a “blue” day to her. Another girl 
liked to wear bright yellows and greens 
in the spring because the season was 
warm and bright. One boy felt like wear- 
ing brown on drab rainy days. Another 
said that on rainy days he liked to wear 
something bright, such as his red sweater, 
because he felt like being cheerful in 
spite of the weather. 

Color in Our Vocabulary. Did you 
ever stop to consider how often we de- 
scribe our feelings with a color? You 
may say that Sally is green with envy 
or Joe is blue over not making the team 
or your teacher was in a black mood. And 
have you ever remarked that your father 
was in a brown study or that so and so 
had a purple passion for hot fudge sun- 
daes? How about the character on tele- 
vision who was yellow and the man down 
the street who sees red every time you 
walk across his lawn? 

Choosing the color you want for that 
new dress or suit is not an easy matter. 
You have color preferences which you 
must modify by analyzing which colors 
are most becoming to you. Finding out 
the answers can be fun; don’t be afraid to 
experiment with a new color. 

Textures for the Occasion. You 
will have to consider the texture of a ma- 
terial when you are deciding about its 
attractiveness and color effect. It has al- 
ready been pointed out that some tex- 
tures, tweeds for example, look better on 
some than on others. Also, different tex- 
tures will affect color. You will have to 
decide about combining textures. 


Fig. 29-9. Remember: the 
richer and more delicate tex- 
tures are right for party 
clothes, while rougher, duller 
fabrics are appropriate for 
school and informal wear. 


Textures may be rough, like bulky 
tweed, or smooth, like silk. They may be 
shiny, like satin, or dull, like corduroy. 
They may be heavy, like leather jackets, 
or light, like a silk scarf. Or they may be 
soft, like fur, or stiff, like gabardine. Some 
of these may go together while others 
cannot. The secret is to decide whether 
they have anything in common, such as 
style, richness, or purpose. 

Usually combinations are of similar 
textures; a sweater worn with a tweed 
skirt or tweed trousers is an example. 
But you may wear a cotton blouse or a 
cotton shirt with the same _ skirt or 
trousers. The common denominator here 
is the type of clothes—sports clothes. 

Occasions Influence Type of 'Tex- 
tures Suitable. Often clothes are unsuit- 
able for a specific occasion only because 
of texture. A navy blue wool suit might 
be proper for attending a football game, 
but a navy blue silk suit would not be ac- 
ceptable. Because they have a wider 
range of choice in clothes than boys, girls 
can more easily make mistakes in select- 





ing garments with textures inappropriate 
to the occasion. Remember that the 
richer and more delicate textures are right 
for party clothes, while the rougher, dull 
fabrics are suitable for school and in- 
formal wear. 

Experience, common sense, and ad- 
vice from your parents and older sisters 
and brothers will help you develop an 
understanding of how to choose the right 
texture for the occasion. 

Clothes Reflect Personality. Clothes 
also express your personality. Again, be- 
cause they have more types of clothes to 
choose from than boys, girls often switch 
from one to another. Or they mix a little 
clothing of one type with a little of 
another. But this has to be done very 
carefully. 

What are the personalities that can 
be expressed in the type of clothes you 
wear? Both boys and girls may be the 
sports-minded type. Then some girls are 
definitely more feminine than others. 
You may be the quiet type or the lively, 
cheerleader kind of person. The kinds of 
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Fig. 29-10. Three Ways to Knot a Tie: the Four-in-Hand, the Windsor, and the Bow. 
The way you wear your tie can express your personality. Courtesy American Institute 


of Men’s and Boys’ Wear. 


clothes you wear and their colors should 
be in keeping with your personality. 

If a girl is interested in sports and is 
definitely not the fragile type, she will 
look best in simple tailored clothes. A 
shirtwaist blouse or a simple sweater and 
a straight tailored skirt would be becom- 
ing for school wear. Even her dressy 
clothes should be simple; the “party” 
feeling could be obtained by using a rich 
fabric, like silk. Dresses should be unclut- 
tered and have a minimum amount of 
trimming. 

On the other hand, a girl who is the 
fragile, feminine type will look her best 
in blouses with a little ruffle, sweaters 
with a little contrasting trim, and fuller 
skirts. She can wear accessories, such as 
ribbons and jewelry. But she must be 
careful not to overdo a good thing. Her 


dressy clothes can be fussy, frivolous, and 
have soft curved lines. She can wear full 
skirts with crinolines much better than 
the girl who is the tailored type. 





Fig. 29-11. The kinds of clothes you wear 
should be in keeping with your personality. 


Points in Clothes Selection. Girls 
must keep in mind their body build and 
coloring, as well as personality, in select- 
ing clothes. For example, if a girl is the 
small, dainty type, she should be careful 
that her skirts are not so full that she 
looks like a bell! Remember, your per- 
sonality and your figure types may go 
hand in hand. 

Boys Are Many Types. Although 
boys don’t have the wide choice of clothes 
that girls have, there is a variation in the 
type they can wear. Again, a boy needs 
to turn detective and honestly analyze 
himself. Most boys have a marked ca- 
pacity for one sport or another, depend- 
ing on their ability and body build. You 
may be the swimming, baseball, tennis, or 
football type, and you should dress ac- 
cordingly. Even though you might wish 





Fig. 29-12. Dress to suit you! Even though 
you might wish you were on the football 
team, don’t wear bulky jackets to make 
yourself look heavier. 





Fig. 29-13. Shopping in a department 
suited to you will help you find the right 
dress. 


you were on the football team, don’t wear 
bulky jackets to make yourself look 
heavier. Keep an eye on the mirror: as 
you grow you may change your type 
completely. 

Age Affects Your Dress. It is im- 
portant to dress to suit your age as well 
as your personality. If you try to appear 
older than you are, you will only call 
attention to yourself, and you will seem 
even younger. You can tell which clothes 
are suitable for your age by shopping in 
the department designed for you at your 
local stores. 

Underwear Has to Be Considered. 
Your underwear should be the silent part- 
ner of your clothing costume. If you se- 
lect undergarments that are comfortable 
and fit well, there will be no unsightly 
bulges to mar the effect you have worked 
so hard to obtain. They should be truly 
silent, in that your undergarments should 
not show. Some girls are guilty by wear- 
ing slips that are too long. 
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Size Should Not Be Overlooked. 
A final point about selecting your clothes: 
be sure that you buy the correct size. All 
the thought and care you have given to 
finding becoming clothes can be marred 
by such things as poor shoulder fit in 
suits or coats, or gaping collars. Be sure 
to check the back view so that skirts and 
trousers are not too snug across the hips. 
Clothing that is a little large can be al- 
tered to fit you, but it is very difficult to 
adjust clothes to a larger size. 

Clothing for Different Occasions. 
Nothing can be more unpleasant than 
that uneasy feeling of knowing that you 
are dressed inappropriately. And nothing 
can match that secure feeling when you 
are certain that you are wearing the cor- 
rect clothes for the occasion. 





Fig. 29-14. Be sure clothes are the right 
size for you. 





Fig. 29-15. Informal style of clothing in 
today’s living does not mean carelessness. 


Today’s living suggests an informal 
style of clothing for most occasions. But 
this does not mean carelessness. There 
are certain guides that can help you select 
the proper clothes. A good rule of thumb 
is that it is better to be underdressed than 
overdressed. Sometimes your crowd, 
your school, or your section of the coun- 
try will adopt a certain custom in cloth- 
ing, and this will become the accepted 
thing to wear. Other sections may follow 
suit and before long a fad has developed. 
You will have to judge whether the cus- 
tom is becoming to you and, if not, 
whether you want to jump on the band- 
wagon in spite of it all or hold out. 
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Fig. 29-16. School clothes should be simple, 
durable, and easy to maintain. 


Clothes for Occasions. Your clothes 
can probably be divided into three main 
groups: school clothes, play clothes, and 
clothes for special occasions. There are 
general pointers about the kinds of cloth- 
ing that belong in each group. 

Clothes for School. Your school 
clothes should form the largest part of 
your wardrobe since you spend the great- 
est amount of your time in school. These 
clothes should be simple, informal, and 
functional. They should be durable (a 
point your parents consider especially 
important). School clothes should be 
easy to maintain. This means that they 
should launder easily and dry-clean well, 





and be no trouble to press. You will want 
them to be gay and sporty and to express 
your personality. 

Most girls wear a simple blouse or 
sweater with a tailored skirt to school. 
They may emphasize mix-matches and 
separates so that several blouses and 
sweaters can be worn with one skirt. 
Tailored coats made from sturdy mate- 
rials are excellent choices for school. 
Shoes with low heels and cotton or wool 
socks are recommended. Sheer stockings 
and dressy shoes or those with high heels 
are in poor taste. Belts, purses, and jew- 
elry should be simple and in keeping with 
the rest of your clothing. Accessories 
such as scarfs, pins, beads, and collars 
can add variety to your outfits. 

Boys usually wear trousers and 
either a sport shirt or a sweater-shirt-tie 
combination. For outside wear they pre- 
fer jackets of tweed, leather, or other 
heavy fabrics that are sturdy and service- 
able. Cotton, wool, or nylon socks should 
blend with the color of the trousers and 
also be serviceable. Brown shoes go best 
with brown clothes and black with gray 





Fig. 29-17. A sweater or blouse with a 
tailored skirt is suitable school wear for 
girls. 
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or blue. Some boys like to wear such 
accessories as tie clasps and rings. These 
should have a simple, strong design. 
Scarfs and colorful winter hats can add a 
gay note to a school costume. 





Fig. 29-18. Boys prefer ser- 
viceable jackets for outside 
wear. Courtesy American In- 
stitute of Men’s and Boys’ 
Wear. 


Girls should avoid fussy or frilly 
school clothes. Fabrics should be service- 
able, like cotton or wool. Silk, velvets, 
and taffetas are definitely out of place. 
Other taboos are elaborate costume jew- 


Fig. 29-19. Socks that blend 
with trousers can add color 
and variety to boys’ outfits. 
Courtesy American Institute 
of Men’s and Boys’ Wear. 


elry and strong-smelling perfume and 
‘ hair lotions. Let simplicity be your 
theme. 

Play Clothes. Sometimes your play 
clothes are cast-off school clothes. You 
might buy clothes especially for after- 
school and Saturday wear. However you 
came by them, you should look for the 
following things: 

1. Sturdy, serviceable material that will 
stand a lot of hard wear. 

2. Material that can be cleaned easily, 
whether it be laundered or dry-cleaned. 

3. Warm clothing. 

4, Clothing that will absorb perspiration. 

5. Clothing should allow freedom of move- 
ment so you can easily participate in all 
kinds of play. 

6. As much as possible, the outer clothing 
should be water repellent. 


Then there are the special play 
clothes you will need. These would be 
bathing suits, full short skirts for roller 
skating or ice skating, clothes for winter 





Fig. 29-20. Play clothes should be sturdy, 
serviceable, and easy to clean. 


sports, and, perhaps, special clothing for 
riding. The variety and kind of outdoor 
sports clothes you will need in your ward- 
robe will depend upon your own situa- 
tion. You should have little difficulty in 
selecting appropriate dress for sports 
events since these customs are widely 
known. 

Outdoor parties often are of the 
“rough-it” type, and you will need play 
clothes for these occasions. Whether it 
be a beach party, a picnic, a roller skating 
party, or a barbecue, you will find that 
informality dictates the fashion. Even 
though the type of clothes is limited, you 
will have a wide range of choice in color 
and style. For example, you can choose 
slacks in the color that is most becoming 
to you. Sometimes a scarf or a cap will 
change your outfit from mere play clothes 
to outdoor party clothes. 

Special Occasions. Now that you 
are in junior high school, you are attend- 
ing more and more social events. Some 
may be centered around school while 
others may be parties with your friends 
or your family. You will need clothes 
that are more dressy than your school 
or play clothes. 

A suit or a jacket that blends with 
trousers is the acceptable costume for 
boys. A white shirt and socks and tie in 
colors that combine with the suit will 
make the well-dressed boy ready for any 
function. These may be school functions, 
parties, church, and family occasions. 

As we have said, girls have much 
more variety in their clothing than boys, 
and this is especially true of special oc- 
casions. 

At school functions such as parties 
and indoor sports held in the evening, 
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Fig. 29-21. A suit or jacket that blends with 
trousers is acceptable boys’ wear for special 


occasions. Courtesy American Institute of 


Men’s and Boys’ Wear. 


girls will wear the same type of clothes 
they wear at informal get-togethers in 
friends’ homes. Dresses are often light 
in color, have decorative touches, and, in 
general, are in the party mood. Sheer 
stockings and dressy shoes are worn. 
Sometimes girls will wear a flower or a 
hair clip. The whole effect will be one 
of gaiety and femininity. 

Clothing for church is usually a little 
dressier than that for school, but it is still 
simple. A tailored suit or a plain dress 
worn with a hat and gloves is an accepted 
costume for girls. 


Probably you participate often in 
family outings. These will vary from 
dressy occasions, like a day in the city, 
to an informal affair, such as a beach pic- 
nic. You will find that you have more 
fun if you are dressed appropriately. If 
you are visiting with your family, clothing 
that is suitable for church is acceptable 
most anywhere. If you want to eat out 
in a restaurant, you will always be prop- 
erly attired if the boys are wearing suits 
or jackets and girls simple dresses or suits 
and hats. 

Many families spend their vacations 
traveling. Although it might seem more 
comfortable to wear very informal clothes, 
such as shorts and halters, you will find 
that you are properly dressed if you wear 
clothes similar to school clothes. If the 
weather is hot, cotton skirts and blouses 
for girls and cotton twill trousers and 
sports shirts for boys are comfortable yet 
make you look proud of your appearance. 
Today, with all the miracle fabrics, you 
can look like you stepped from the pro- 
verbial bandbox even though you are a 
thousand miles from home. 

If you know you are appropriately 
dressed for every occasion, you will look 
your best. You won't be ill at ease and 
you will have a relaxed, enjoyable time. 

Planning Your Wardrobe. Have 
you ever had a skirt that you liked but 
couldn’t find a sweater to go with it? Or 
did you buy a tie that was just too dressy 
for school and didn’t match your good 
suit? This would not happen if you knew 
how to plan your wardrobe. Your parents 
have been doing this for some time. If 
you were to assume some of the responsi- 
bility for your clothing needs, your family 
would probably be impressed with your 


Fig. 29-22. The first step in wardrobe planning is to take an inventory. 


ability and allow you a greater choice in 
the final selection of your clothes. 

Take an Inventory. The steps in 
planning your wardrobe apply to both 
boys and girls. First of all, you must take 
an inventory of the clothes you have. This 
is a simple paper and pencil listing. You 
will want to do this two or three times 
each year, as the seasons change. One 
good time is in August, when you are 
making plans for going back to school. 
Another time might be in the spring, 
when you will need lighter clothing for 
spring and summer. Such a list might 
start like this: 


Trousers 

1 pair blue jeans 

1 pair brown corduroy (too short) 

1 pair brown wool (all right) 

And so on. 

You are actually taking an inventory 
of your clothing. Does it seem like a lot 
of work? You won't even think about the 
time if you do it on a rainy afternoon. 
You will become so interested in plan- 
ning your own clothes that the minutes 
will fly. 

As you list each item, look it over 
carefully. Decide if you can still wear it 
for school or play. If alterations are 
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needed, jot that down. Be sure to include 
all your clothing, socks, shoes, underwear, 
and so on. 

Choose a Basic Color. When your 
list is complete, decide on a basic color 
for your wardrobe. If your school clothes 
are predominantly brown and you can 
wear most of them again this year, it 
would be wise to keep this color as the 
basis of your wardrobe. But if you have 
only one brown skirt or one brown pair 
of trousers and it is not in the best of 
condition, now is the time to change to 
another color, such as blue or gray. 

Clothes to Buy. Then, on a second 
sheet of paper, carefully itemize the 
clothes you think you will need to buy. 
As you do this, you will plan on the basis 
of your activities. For example, if you 
will be attending more parties and school 
functions this year than last, you should 


include an extra party dress or a new 
jacket. Make suggestions about the 
clothes you think you need. This would 
include ideas about the fabric, color, pur- 
pose for which you intend to use the 
clothes, and, of course, the approximate 
price range. ; 

You will have to make a decision 
about fashions that are prevalent at your 
school. Consider price, whether the 
clothes are becoming to you, and whether 
they fit into your wardrobe. 

Then, when you present your two 
lists to your family, a decision can be 
made. The family can help you decide 
what items can fit into the family budget. 
And when you shop with your mother 
you will be able to appreciate the pointers 
she can give you about wise buying— 
pointers that she has learned by study 
and experience. 





Fig. 29-23. Shopping with your mother will give you pointers about wise buying. 






Fig. 29-24. Unless you plan your wardrobe, 
your clothes will be a collection that need 
introducing to one another. 


Consider Your Whole Wardrobe. 
When you plan your wardrobe, each part 
is considered in relation to all your 
clothes. Thus you won’t end up with a 
collection of garments that have to be 
introduced to one another. Each article 
you buy should be purchased because it 
fits into your total plan, not simply be- 
cause you like it. 

Many clothes today are multi-pur- 
pose. Simple dresses can be dressed up 
with scarfs or pins. Jumpers can be worn 
with sweaters, tailored or dressy blouses, 
depending on the occasion. Boys can use 
the same trousers and go from sportswear 
to more formal dress by exchanging a 
plaid shirt for a white-shirt-tie-jacket 
combination. Your wardrobe can be 
greatly enlarged if you keep your color 
combinations in mind and purchase from 
the wide variety of mix-matches and 
separates. 


You as an individual are the deciding 


factor in “what to wear, when.” Although 


there are certain customs of appropriate 
dress that you should adhere to, you will 
look your best only if you learn which 
colors and which types of clothes are be- 
coming to you. A well-planned wardrobe, 
not necessarily an expensive one, will 
bring you added hours of enjoyment. 





Fig. 29-25. Mix-matches or separates team 
together for a variety of combinations. 
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THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 


1. Look at what the members of your class are wearing. Evaluate in terms 
of the best dressed. What are examples of poor selection? 
2. Think about the way your family dresses. What types are in your family? 


THINGS TO DO 


1. Go to a department store or use a catalogue from a mail order store and 
consider the selection of a good wardrobe for yourself. Present your ideas 
to the class. 

2. Pretend that you are going to buy a jacket. Go to a department store and 
examine jackets of three different prices. Which one would you choose 
and why? 


VOCABULARY 


color combinations texture combinations appropriate clothing 





Before We Sew 


It is so easy to buy ready-made 
clothes that young people often ask, “Why 
sew?” What are the advantages of buy- 
ing a ready-made dress? Are there any 
advantages in sewing your own clothes? 
Ready-mades save sewing time. Before 
you buy a blouse, you can try it on. You 
can know in advance how it will look on 
you. But sewing your own clothes can 
save you hours of shopping time. You 
can make your skirt to fit. And because 
of the many fabrics and patterns you have 


ee 





to choose from, the garment you make 
will be more individual. Moreover, you 
can add personal touches to make it even 
more truly your own. 

It is usually more economical to make 
your own clothes. It is easy to get fabrics 
and colors that go well with the clothes 
you already have. But, without a doubt, 
the main reason why so many millions do 
their own sewing is the satisfaction they 
derive from creating something of their 
own. 





Fig. 30-1. Sewing supplies and equipment can be kept neatly in a bag, box, or tote tray. 
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Do you like to create things with 
your hands? Sewing is one of the oldest 
handicrafts known. It is easy, useful, and 
fun. To get a proper start for this satis- 
fying activity there are four things you 
must do: 


1. Collect the equipment and_ supplies 
needed and learn how to use each one 
properly and safely. 

Select a pattern that is easy to make. 
Choose the material. 

Learn the basic techniques for handling 
the sewing machine and develop good 
work habits in clothing class. 


> wo bo 


Equipment and Supplies. The equip- 
ment and supplies essential to good work- 
manship are: 

1. Needles—size 7, 8, or 9 (medium ) 
2. Straight pins—sharp and plentiful 


3. Thimble—should feel comfortable, fit 
the finger 


4. Measuring tape—reversible; plainly 

marked with readable numbers. 

5. Thread—for basting and for the fabric 
used 

6. Scissors—8” long; sharp; should cut to 
end of blade 

7. Bag, box, large brown envelope, or tote 
tray—to keep all material and equipment 
neat and orderly 

8. Pin cushion—wrist type or one for your 
sewing kit. 

The most important piece of equip- 
ment you will learn to use is the sewing 
machine. Each manufacturer of sewing 
machines has specific directions for 
threading the machine, threading the 
bobbin, and operating the machine. How- 
ever, the same basic parts are found on 
most machines, although they may be in 
different places. At any rate, the main 
parts of the machine and the location and 
function of each should be studied. 





PARTS OF MACHINE 


WHAT IT IS OR DOES 





1. Head 
stand. 





2. Spool pin 
3. Balance wheel 


4. Bobbin winder 





5. Upper tension 
6. Thread take-up 
7. Thread guide 

8. Needle bar 





The complete sewing machine without cabinet or 








Spindle that holds upper thread. 
Wheel at right of the head driven by the belt. 








Mechanism for winding bobbins (usually automatic). 
Regulates amount of upper thread used. 

Takes up excess thread and locks the stitch. 

Holds the thread. 

Carries upper thread down through the fabric at 


each stitch. 


9. Presser foot 


10. Feed dog 


Holds cloth on feed dog. 


The toothed part under the needle which carries 


cloth to needle and back as stitch is made. 





. HEAD 
6. THREAD TAKE-UP 


7. THREAD GUIDE 


8. NEEDLE BAR 


10..FEED DOG 


2. SPOOL PIN 








3. BALANCE 
— WHEEL 


4. BOBBIN 
WINDER 





Fig. 30-2. The main parts of the sewing machine. 


Selecting the Pattern. The second 
step in getting ready to sew is to select 
a pattern that is easy-to-make. Today’s 
commercial patterns are so skillfully made 
and so inexpensive that it is easy to choose 
one that is the correct size and has good 
design. When alterations or adjustments 
are necessary they are usually very simple 
and of a minor nature. Your teacher can 
help you determine your correct size by 
helping you take a few basic measure- 
ments, such as bust, waist, hip, length, 
and by identifying your body build. 

There are two ways to tell when pat- 
terns are easy to make. First, they are 
marked “easy-to-make” on the envelope. 
And second, they have very few pattern 
pieces. If you look on the back of the 
pattern envelope, you will find the num- 
ber of pattern pieces shown. An easy 
dress pattern may have only four or five 
pieces; for example, a front waist, a back 
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Fig. 30-3. Sub-Teen’s Pattern. Courtesy The 
Butterick Company, Inc. 
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8538 SUB-TEENS’ DRESS WITH SIDE FULNESS 10 Pieces 


A new silhouette...a scoop-neck dress with long fitted bodice and a bouffant 
skirt that’s full at the sides. (A) Bow-trimmed version with a banded neck- 


line. (B) Notched neckline. 


SKIRT 
VIEW A 
(5 ) 
Bond 


2 6 
Side Bock® ® Side Front 





YARDAGE FOR 
VIEWS Aor B- 35”’ FABRIC (Without Nap) 
44”" oe “ oo 


BODICE 
; Back 
Front Mg, Bicing 


view A 
VIEW A 


— 
Band Bow andKnot 


Size 8S 10S 12S 14S 
3 4g 3% 4g 4Vq 
2% 278 3 Ye 3 Yq 





Not suitable for fabric with a diagonal stripe or a decided diagonal weave. The above yardage 
does not allow for matching stripes or plaids. Lower Edge Measurement: Size 10S — 87 In. 


12 INCH DRESS PLACKET ZIPPER FOR SIDE OPENING. 


NOTIONS NEEDED — About 3% Yds. 


SUB-TEENS’ MEASUREMENTS 


i RO daccicavcevccursncuswudepeuv addartassten 8S 10S 12S 
Bust cen angeaeota 2 #2 ~~ 31 
Wal sttiteccctcten namie 23 24 25 
iP Aero Sear) eee 31 32 aad 


Seam Binding! 


SUGGESTED FABRICS 


14S Cotton, Linen, Silks, Rayons, 
33 In Synthetics. 

26 In 

36 In 


Finished back length of dress from natural waistline — 


Qin. hem allowed.........0+ 25% 26 26M 


264% In. 


Fig. 30-4. Back of Pattern Envelope. Courtesy The Butterick Company, Inc. 


waist, a front skirt, a back skirt, and a 
sleeve. It is usually wise to get the pat- 
tern first and then purchase the amount 
of material indicated on the back of the 
envelope. 

Your shopping list should include the 
items that are listed on the back of the 
pattern envelope. The particular “view” 
you plan to make requires a specific 
amount of material for your size. So you 
select the view and check the number of 
yards you will need. In addition, every- 
thing you will need for your project 


should be bought at the same time in 
order to match the fabric with the thread, 
buttons, zipper, and binding. Sometimes 
you may want to make a skirt to wear 
with a blouse you already have, so it is 
wise to wear it when you go shopping or 
to take it along in order to judge how well 
the two will “go together.” This may be 
a good time to buy the equipment for 
your sewing kit if it is not complete. 
Choosing the Material. The third 
step in getting ready to sew is choosing 
the material for your project. When ex- 
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Fig. 30-5. Select the pattern pieces for the view you have chosen and disregard all 


others. Courtesy The Butterick Company, Inc. 


amining and comparing cotton fabrics 
available in the local stores, the first fact 
that becomes apparent is the endless va- 
riety of prints and designs that are dis- 
played, as well as the many choices of 
colors. In selecting material for a simple 
garment you have many opportunities to 
use your imagination. The garment or 
accessory you make can express your in- 
genuity, taste, and preference. 

Have you ever watched your mother 
or someone who sews shopping for fab- 
rics? She usually uses two very simple 
guides in making her choice: (1) looking 
at the fabric, and (2) handling it. She 
examines it to see that the color, design, 
and texture are what she wants. The 
weave should be even and close. When the 
lengthwise and crosswise threads are al- 


most equal in size, the material generally 
wears well. Then she “feels” the fabric 
between her fingers or holds a handful 
to judge the weight, smoothness, and tex- 
ture. Cotton feels soft, smooth, and 
rather warm. When rubbed gently be- 
tween the fingers, material that will 
wrinkle easily leaves telltale evidence. If 
too much sizing has been used, a powdery 
substance will show on the hands. Such 
fabrics are generally of poorer grade and 
do not wear or wash well. Sizing is a 
starch-like substance which improves the 
appearance of fabric by giving it more 
body and making it shiny and stiff. 

The most commonly used weaves in 
the manufacture of cloth are the plain, 
the satin, and the twill. The process of 
weaving is simply the interlacing of two 
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Fig. 30-6. Examine and compare cotton fabrics when choosing the material for your 


project. Courtesy Educational Division, Simplicity Pattern Company, Inc. 


sets of threads. Those going lengthwise 
on the material are called the warp; those 
going crosswise, the woof. 

Plain weave (simplest and most 
common) has a regular interlacing of 
warp and woof in which one thread goes 
over and under another. 

Satin weave is made by passing woof 
yarns under one woof thread and over 
five to twelve warp yarns. As most of 


the woof is on the surface, a smooth, lus- 
trous fabric revalts. 

In twill weave the woof passes over 
one warp yarn, under two warp yarns, 
and so on, producing a ribbed effect run- 
ning diagonally across the cloth. 

Ordinarily a firm cotton fabric is 
used for a beginning project because it 
is easy to handle, washable, durable, and 
relatively inexpensive. 
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the twill, 





8. The most commonly used weaves 


in the manufacture of cloth are (top to bot- 
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Fig. 30-7. The lengthwise and crosswise 
threads of a fabric should be almost equal 


for long wear. 
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Fabric Available in Weave 
Percale Solid colors, striped, prints; stiff Plain 
finish 
Muslin White or colors; firm, closely wov- Plain 
en, strong 
Poplin White or colors; fine, cross-ribbed, Plain 
mercerized, durable 
Indian Head All colors; fast dye, a coarse, Plain 
heavy muslin 
Broadcloth White and solid colors; fine, close- Plain 
ly woven, mercerized 
Chambray Filling threads always white, Plain 
warp colored; white selvedge 
Pique Solids and prints; ribbed, heavy, Cord 
firmly woven 
Mercerization is a process discovered 
by John Mercer. He found that by treat- 
ing cotton fibers with certain chemicals Se 
the fibers became swollen, straighter, 7 \ 
took dye better, and became permanently C. / 
lustrous. 
Finally, you must understand the 
basic techniques for handling the sewing 
machine and develop good work habits 
in clothing class before you will be ready 
to sew. Perhaps it is best to start by dis- 
cussing two problems that beginning stu- 
dents in sewing often encounter. These 
concern using the thimble and ripping. 
Use of the Thimble. No one has y 


ever learned a skill without practice in 
using proper techniques and tools. Learn- 
ing to sew is very much like learning to 
play the piano or to use the typewriter. 
You must know some basic techniques 
and follow them out correctly. Improve- 


Fig. 30-9. Learn how to use a thimble and 
always use it. 


ment comes with practice. In sewing, it 
is important to learn how to use a thimble 
and to use it always. It may seem awk- 
ward at first, and perhaps you will feel 
it just gets in the way. The more expert 
you become, however, the more you will 
find that the thimble helps you acquire 
speed, accuracy, and control, as well as 
providing protection for your fingers. 
You can always tell an expert by the way 
he or she uses the thimble. 


HE 


Fig. 30-10. Ripping machine stitching by 
pulling the thread. 


Ripping. Have you ever heard of 
anyone learning to type or play the piano 
without making mistakes? To learn the 
right way they had to go back and start 
over. When you start to sew, you will 
find that occasionally you will also have 
to “go back and start over,” which means 
ripping. The easiest way to rip machine 
stitching is to follow these four steps: 

1. Pull the thread from one side of the 
seam as if you were gathering the 
material. 

Pull it up tight until it breaks. 

3. Straighten the gathers out of the mater- 
ial by pulling along the seam line. 

4. Turn over to the other side and pull the 
thread into a gather. Repeat. 


ts 


Your mother or an expert seamstress 
or tailor may use the scissors or a sharp 
blade to rip or remove stitching. How- 
ever, the use of these is not advisable for 


beginners since they are dangerous and, 
unless extreme care is used, the material 
will be snipped and the garment ruined. 


Use and Care of Sewing Machine. 
You will find that it also takes practice to 
learn how to use and care for the sewing 
machine. During practice sessions you 
should become proficient in doing these 
five things: 


1. Opening and closing the machine. 

2. Treadling or operating an electric ma- 
chine at a slow, steady speed. Good 
posture at the machine is very im- 
portant! 

3. Threading the machine. 

Winding a bobbin. 

5. Stitching on paper (no thread on ma- 
chine or in bobbin) to develop skill in 
sewing a straight line. 


i 


“Operator's Licenses” might be de- 
vised for students who demonstrate that 
they know how to use and care for the 
sewing machine safely. The checklist on 
page 336 offers a rating system. 


Work Habits in Clothing Class. 
As an individual and as a member of a 
group in the homemaking room there are 
attitudes and habits you must develop in 
order to accomplish what you set out to 
do. Rate yourself occasionally on this test 
to see if you are achieving better stand- 
ards for yourself when you sew. Give 
yourself a score of 3 if you do it every 
time, 2 if you do it when someone reminds 
you, and 1 if you forget quite often. Take 
pride in what you are doing and make 
sure you will be satisfied with what you 
have accomplished. 
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OPERATOR'S LICENSES 


Sometimes for- Like an expert; 





Correctly thread the machine. 
Wind the bobbin and insert properly. 


Draw lower thread up before start- 
ing to stitch. 


. Treadle or operate electric machine 


with slow, even speed. 











New to me; _ get; need do it every 
need help practice time 
‘i 
ya 
3: 
4 
5, 
6. 
qT: 
8. 
TESTING YOUR WoRK 
Sometimes When I'm Do it every 
forget: reminded: time: 
score 1 score 2 score 3 


5. 


Test stitching on scrap of double ma- 
terial before beginning to sew; learn 
to judge good stitching. 

Stitch close to line of basting, not on 
aL. 

Keep the largest part of material to 
the left of the needle. 


Draw both threads back between toes 
of presser foot before cutting thread. 


HAaBITs 


Before I begin sewing I wash my 
hands and see that my nails are clean. 


My sewing box, tote drawer, and en- 
velope are orderly. 


. All my supplies are on hand when 


needed: thread, needles, material, 
pattern, and so on. 


I am unselfish in using and sharing 
equipment. 


I use a thimble. 





_— 


Testinc Your Work Hasirts (Continued ) 





6. 


I sit up straight while at work. 








ie 





I always ask the teacher to check my 
layout before beginning to cut. 











10. 





12 


I have the teacher check each step 
before the final stitching. 








I baste carefully and completely to 
save my partner time in fitting. 








I check the machine by stitching on 
a scrap of my material (double thick- 
ness) before working on my garment. 


I press seams as each one is finished. 





I work quietly without unnecessary 


talking. 





13. 


I put my sewing supplies away neatly. 





14, 


I do my share of the housekeeping 
duties, keeping table and floor clean. 


ee neers 


THINGS TO DO 


1. Collect a sample of each of the cotton fabrics mentioned in this section. 
Mount and give the following information about each: name, width, cost 
per yard, general appearance, suitable uses. 

2. Have an Identification Contest. Number a series of fabric samples and 


see how many can be identified. 


3. If possible, examine a cotton fiber under the microscope. Draw a picture 


of what you see. 


4. If possible, examine samples of different weaves under the microscope. 
Copy the pattern of the weave by weaving strips of colored paper or 


ribbon. 


SOME MORE THINGS YOUR CLASS MIGHT ENJOY DOING 


1. Collect sewing articles like needles, pins, scissors, material, thread and 
patterns for a sewing class overseas or for an Indian school. 
2. Arrange and give a special demonstration for mothers on the important 


basic steps discussed in this chapter. 


VOCABULARY 


spindle handicraft 


alteration 
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Learning to Sew 


Your sewing kit is ready. You have > 
been thinking about what you are going 
to make. You have practiced using the 
sewing machine so you handle it care- 
fully and well. All you need is a pattern 





Fig. 31-1. Try making some of these household 





tas itn Saissustse 


or directions, your fabric, and your own 
sewing ,ideas, and you are set for your 
first project. 

Here are suggestions for some simple 
projects. 








items: a crazy-quilt typewriter cover, 


cafe curtains, a handy shoe-bag, place-mats of different colors and designs, or round 


pillows decorated as a clown or Humpty-Dumpty. 
and everyone will be delighted with the results. 


You'll be amazed how easy they are 


Fig. 31-2. You might find more enjoyment doing some personal sewing. Kangaroo 
aprons for mother and daughter, grooming capes, tailored or soft bows, cosmetic cases, 
cummerbunds, detachable Peter Pan collars, fireside boots, hanger covers, simple hats 
and beach bags, a hobby or shop apron for your father or a duffel bag for your brother 
are all easy to make. 
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Fig. 31-3. A chef’s apron and cap is a simple 
project. 


CHEF’S APRON AND CAP 


Materials needed: 
1% yards drill or muslin 
1% yard organdy 
2 yards twill tape, 34” wide. 
To make the apron: 
Fold material in half, lengthwise. 


2. Mark off as shown in diagram. 
3. Cut on curved line and across bottom. 


fond 
































. Fold over %4”, then another 44” to make 


curved hems. Baste, then stitch. 


5. Fold bottom edge over 44”, then 42” to 


make bottom hem. Baste, then stitch. 


. Fold top edge over %4”, then another 


1” to make top hem. Baste. 





. Neckband—cut tape 24” long; fold ends 


under 1” and catch under top hem. 


. Stitch top hem and neckband. 
. Ties—cut tape 22” long; cut 2; fold ends 


under 1”; stitch to sides of apron. 


(| 





10. Pockets—fold edges over %” on all 
sides; stitch across the top; then stitch to 
front of apron in comfortable position. 


To make the cap: 





1. Headband. 
a. Cut material 8” x 24”. 
b. Fold long edges over 1%”; stitch. 
c. Fold in half (inside out) and stitch 
14” from edge. 


2. Crown. 
a. Cut circle 18” in diameter from or- 
gandy. 





b. Sew gathering stitch 1%” in from 
edge all around. 

c. Fold headband in center and stitch 
along fold line. 





FOLO OVER (INSIDE OUT) a 
FOLO HEADBAND 1m CENTER 
AND STITCH 





PIN CROWN TO INSIDE 
HALF OF HEAOBAND.. 


d. Pull up gathers and pin crown to 
inside half of headband. 

e. Baste outside of band to crown and 
stitch. 





With scraps and left-over pieces of 
material try the following. 


FOOTSTOOL OR TV SEAT 


Materials needed: 
7 empty fruit or juice cans (7” tall) 
Roll of sticky tape 
6 yards strong string 
2 pieces cardboard each 14” square 
2 pieces sponge rubber pad 14” square or 
padding 
Fabric 
2 pieces 16” square 
1 piece 10” x 43” 
Thread 
Colored yarn 


To make the frame: 


1. Remove one end of all cans. Have edges 
smooth. Wash. 
2. Use one can for center, grouping other 
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PADDING 





COVERING 





Fig. 31-4. The Three Main Steps in Making 
the TV Seat. 


5. 


six around it. This gives you the shape 
you need. 

Keep all open ends at bottom; solid 
ends are the top. 

Tape all cans together and bind se- 
curely around with string. Tie near top, 
bottom, and middle. 

Tape string to cans. 


To pad top and bottom of frame: 


i 


2. 
3. 


Set frame of cans on cardboard; trace 
pattern. 

Cut out cardboard. 

Cut out other cardboard and two pad- 
dings, using first one as a pattern. 

Cut out top and bottom of fabric cover, 
using same cardboard for pattern, but 
add 1” all around for seams. 

Tape one padding to each cardboard. 
Tape to top and bottom of frame of cans, 
padding side up. 


make covering: 

Cut straight strip of fabric 10” x 43”. 
This is 2” longer than circumference and 
3” wider than height of frame. 


. Baste and stitch this to top fabric piece. 


Keep right sides together. Allow 1” for 
seam. 


3. Snip back at indentations to keep top 
and bottom flat. 

4. Turn covering right side out and slip 
on frame. 

5. Slip stitch side seam. 

6. Pull side piece over the bottom of the 
frame on all sides. With needle and 
thread, catch the edge with stitches go- 
ing criss-cross from side to side, like 
spokes of a wheel. 

7. Pull tightly at indentations. 

8. Turn in edge of bottom fabric; press. 

9. Pin to bottom, then slip stitch to cov- 
ering. 

10. Decorate the top edge with blanket 
stitch in colored yarn. 
PUPPETS 


Materials needed: 


¥% yard pink cotton fabric 
Scraps of printed cotton fabric, white cot- 





ton fabric, white cotton jersey (old socks 
or underwear ) 
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Fig. 31-5. Hand Puppets. 


Mending yarn (wool) 
2 cards rust-colored 
1 card each of two shades of brown 
Ribbon 
\% yard 1” wide 
% yard 14” wide 
3 small buttons 
Dyes, paint, or food coloring—red, blue, 
light brown 
White shoe polish 
Cotton batting (for stuffing) 
Pipe cleaners for curling yarn hair 


Pattern: 


Enlarge diagram for head, body, hand, and 
ear patterns. 

Each small square equals 1” square. 

Seam allowance: 44” in pattern. 





Fig. 31-6. Pattern Diagram for Puppets. 


To make each puppet: 

1. Cut 2 head and 2 body pieces from pink 
fabric. 

2. Using head pattern, cut an extra head 
piece for each. 

3. Cut four ear pieces from pink fabric. 


10. 


From white jersey, cut 4 hand pieces. 
From printed fabric, cut garment, plac- 
ing line A-B on fold. 

Mark a line down center back and 
center front of head. Start %4” down 
from center top of head and extend it 
to back hair line (about 3%”). On 
front, draw line from center top of head 
and extend to hair line at forehead for 
a center part. 

Draw puppets’ features from diagram 
(actual size). 

Color with pen or small water color 
brush: light brown for eyelashes, eye- 
brows, and freckles; red for nose and 
mouth; blue for eyes. White shoe polish 
is used for whites of eyes. Lightly rouge 
(touch up with your red paint or dye) 
cheeks, chin, forehead, ears. 
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Fig. 31-7. Actual Size of Puppet Features. 





Hair—use about equal amounts of both 
shades of brown yarn; cut 88 strands 7” 
long for boy puppet’s back hair; cut 40 
strands 2” long for boy’s front hair; cut 88 
strands 15” long of rust yarn for girl 
puppet’s braids; cut 58 3” lengths for 
bangs. 

Attach hair—for boy puppet, center each 
long strand in a single layer across pen- 
cil line at back of head; stitch along 
pencil line; arrange so yarn covers en- 
tire back of head; stitch again from ear 
to ear along back hair line; center each 
2” strand over center-part line and stitch 
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in position along line. For girl puppet, 
make bangs by centering 3” strands 
across front hair line; stitch; fold up- 
per half over Jower and stitch again, 
close to folded edge; center remaining 
15” strands across center front-part line 
above bangs; stitch; make sure a strand 
or two covers stitching of bangs. 
Ears—stitch 2 ear pieces around curved 
edge, leaving straight edge open; turn 
and stuff loosely; put raw edges to- 
gether, baste ears to front of head 
matching X’s. 

Place right side of front and back of 
puppet together. Have  center-part 
stitching matching. Lay the extra head 
piece on other 2 Baste all 3 
pieces together. Leave neck edge of 
extra piece open. Make sure no yarn 
gets caught in the seam. 

Stitch head, shoulder, and underarm 
seam. Leave ends of arms and bottom 
of body section open. Clip in toward 
the neck and curve of underarm seams. 
Be careful not to cut stitching. 

Turn and press. 


pieces. 


Stuff head firmly, between front and ex- 
tra head piece. 

Sew front and extra head piece together. 
Use a small running stitch. Leave the 
space between back of head and extra 
piece open for fingers to work puppet. 
Hands—stitch 2 sections of each hand 
together; clip carefully in toward seam 
line between fingers; turn and stuff. 
the garment: 

Stitch underarm seam, right sides to- 
gether. 

Clip around curve. Turn and press. 


Putting garment on puppet: 


1 


Pull body of puppet down through neck 
opening of garment. Insert arms 
sleeves. 

Turn under neckline of garment and 
whip-stitch to neck of puppet. 


in 


3. 


For 


bo 





Fig. 31-8. Diagram for Puppet Garments. 


Turn under sleeve edges of garment 
and body section together. Insert hands, 
and top-stitch sleeves closed. 

Turn under bottom edges of garment 
and body section together, and hem. 


collars: 


Boy’s collar—cut piece of white fabric 
234” x 8”; fold in half lengthwise; sew 
around edge, leaving small opening; 
turn and sew opening closed; press; tack 
in place, pleating at center back to fit 
neck edge. 

Girl’s collar—cut a 2” x 7” strip of white 
fabric; fold in half lengthwise; use 
folded edge for neck edge; stitch, round- 
ing off lower corners; finish like boy's 
collar and tack in place. 


trimming: 


With 1” ribbon, tie four-in-hand tie 
around boy’s neck. 

With 14” ribbon, make a bow and tack 
it to his center front. 


3. Sew 3 buttons down center of girl's 
dress. 

To curl boy’s hair and girls bangs: 

1. Dampen yarn. 

2. Wind on lengths -of pipe cleaners. Let 
dry overnight. 

3. Make braids of girl’s long hair and 
tie with rest of ribbon. 


Diameter 


Although it is common for beginners 
to use a pattern, there are a number of 
projects which can be made without a 
commercial pattern, such as a laundry 
bag, a simple gathered skirt, some hats, 
or booties. You can often make something 
that you can use in your own hobby, such 
as a cover for a piece of sports equipment. 


4 


Fig. 31-9. Laundry Bag from Two Circles. Cut two circles of fabric 12 or more inches 
in diameter. Slit one circle to the center, for opening. Attach bias binding along slit 
edge. With right sides together, pin, baste, and stitch the circles together around the 
edge. Turn right side out, and attach loop at center for hanging. 


SKIRT WITHOUT A PATTERN 


As with any such project, there are 
three main steps to making a skirt without 
a pattern. You must select the right 
amount of material, you must cut out the 
proper pieces, and you must put it to- 
gether. It’s as simple as that! 

The Right Amount of Material. 
To buy the right amount of material, (1) 
measure the number of inches from your 
waist to your hem, (2) double this 
amount, and (3) add nine inches to this 
for hem and seam allowances. Add these 
all together and you have the total num- 
ber of inches of material you will need. 


Do you know how to change it into 
yards? (Divide by 36.) 

Cutting the Skirt. To cut out your 
skirt, follow the accompanying chart. 


Fig. 31-10. How much material do you need? 
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Fig. 31-11. 
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To cut out your skirt, follow this 


chart. 


inches for lap and % 


To make the waistband, allow 3% 
inch for seams. Then 


mark off into 4 equal parts. 


Putting the skirt together. The 


construction steps are as follows: 


1. 


bo 


Mark center front and center back of 
skirt pieces with basting thread. (Hint: 
fold in half to find center line. ) 

Using a plain seam, join the cut-edge 
side seam of front to selvedge edge seam 
of back. The cut edge may be pinked. 
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Fig. 31-12, Join the side seam. 


3. 


Gather top of skirt. 

a. By hand-stitch, use a piece of strong 
thread (size 40) that is at least 12” 
longer than your waist measure. 
Make a good knot and begin stitch- 
ing about % inch down from the 
top. Sew small, even stitches in a 
straight line across. Do not back- 
stitch. Gather the material a bit as 
you go along, and leave all the 
thread you had on the needle. Knot 
carefully at the end. Add a second 
row of gathering or small running 
stitches % inch below the first. You 
can also do gathering by machine. 

b. Ask the teacher to help vou regulate 
the machine for longer stitches and 
to loosen the upper tension. Use a 
heavy upper thread. Do two rows 
of stitching as indicated above. 

To complete gathering process, place 
belt on skirt with right sides of material 
together. Match and pin each quarter 
of cut edge of belt to center-front, side 
seam, and center back of skirt. Place 
pins at right angles to edge. 

Carefully pull on gathering threads, 

spread gathers to fit evenly on belt, and 

baste securely. 


. Sew skirt to waistband by machine. 
. Turn in ends of belt %” and baste. 


Baste selvedge edge of belt to stitched 
edge, covering seam. 


. Blindstitch ends and selvedge edge of 


belt, or sew on machine. 


0. Sew fastenings to band. Hooks and 


i « 


12. 


eyes make a secure closing. If a button- 
hole attachment is available, a button- 
hole and button are also effective. 
Turn up bottom edge one turn %4” and 
machine-stitch. 

Stitch the two selvedge side seams of 
skirt beginning 5” below the waistband. 
This leaves a ready-made placket of 
selvedge edges. 


13. Put in 4-inch hem. Use hem gauge, 
pin, baste; sew with hemming stitch. 
14. Press garment, seams open. 


Construction Processes. In the con- 
struction of a simple garment or acces- 
sory, there is an orderly sequence of 
processes which must be completed if the 
project is to be successful. A quick run- 
through of the processes involved in mak- 
ing a blouse, for example, will illustrate 
this order and sequence, and you will 
find that most garments follow a similar 
pattern of construction steps with slight 
variations. These steps are: 


1. Selection. 

a. Select material. 

b. Select pattern. 
2. Preparation. 

a. Lay the pattern. 

b. Cut out garment. 

c. Transfer markings. 
3. Construction. 
Baste and sew darts. 
Choose appropriate seams. 
Baste (pin and thread). 
Machine-stitch seams. 
Press seams. 
Finish neck. 
Finish sleeve. 
Finish hem. 
. Make trimming suitable to blouse. 
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Using a Commercial Pattern. 
When you are making a garment or ac- 
cessory and are using a commercial pat- 
tern, the most important step in the proc- 
ess is to understand and learn how to use 
the guide sheet that comes with your 
pattern. This sheet contains all the in- 
formation needed to make the garment. 
Generally, one side is devoted to cutting 
instructions and the other to detailed 
construction steps and techniques. Some- 
times a pattern company will have the 


cutting instructions on one sheet and the 
sewing instructions on another. 
Cutting Instructions on Guide 
Sheet. A general study of the cutting in- 
structions will show that before you can 
place the pattern on your material prop- 
erly you must do seven things: 
1. Choose the style or view you want. Cir- 
cle it. 


54° MATERIAL 





Fig. 31-13. Circle the layout to be used. 


2. Select the layout to be used. Note that 
the layouts are arranged according to 
(a) the view or style, (b) width of 
material, and (c) size of pattern. Find 
and circle the specific layout for your 
garment and underline the three key 
items you used as a guide. 

3. Identify the pattern parts you will need. 
Use the diagram that shows all the pat- 
tern pieces and the layout you will use. 
Take out the pattern pieces you need. 
Fold the remaining pieces and return 
them to the pattern envelope. 

4. Learn the pattern symbols. All notches, 
perforations, or dots have a purpose. 
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Study the instruction sheet and learn 
what each marking means and how it is 
used. The two most important mark- 
ings on the pattern are the symbols for 
the grain line and for cutting on the 
fold. The grain line indicates that you 
must place your pattern piece parallel 
to the selvedge edge of your material. 
On the fold means that the pattern 
piece given is half of what will be re- 
quired when cut from the material, like 
half a skirt or blouse back. Use care in 
placing the side of the pattern on the 
fold of the material before cutting. 


. 


3" 


instead of a notch at the 5s” mark, it 
may be at 2%” or 3”. 

6. Test and alter the pattern, if necessary. 
Pin any darts or tucks indicated on pat- 
tern pieces. Pin front and back together, 
matching notches. Use the seam gauge 
or the seam line indicated on the pat- 
tern and pin the seams with pins par- 
allel to the edges. Turn up and pin the 
hem allowance. Try on the pattern 
carefully. Usually it is best to work 
with a partner. Notice that you have 
half a garment. On a blouse, check the 
normal waistline by tying a narrow rib- 
bon or string around your waist. The 
pattern may need to be shortened or 
lengthened. Again, the instruction sheet 
will indicate where and how these ad- 
justments should be made on your par- 
ticular pattern. Finally, remove the 
pattern and take out the seam and dart 
pins. However, if any alterations have 
been made, leave these pins in to hold 
the correction. 


Fig. 31-14. Make a seam gauge and a hem 
gauge. 


5. Make a seam gauge and a hem gauge. 


Find the hem allowance and seam al- 

lowance indicated on the guide sheet. 

Ordinarily, the seam allowance is 5%”. 

The hem allowance varies with the 

width of the skirt. A gauge is used as a 

standard guide to help you sew the same 

distance from the edge. An easy way 

to make a gauge is as follows: 

a. Take a piece of heavy cardboard 
about 3” by 1”. Mark off 5%”. 

b. With a scissors cut straight in on 
the mark about 14”. 

c. Cut notch out leaving a 58” marker. 

A hem gauge is made the same way but 





Fig. 31-15. Pull a crosswise thread. 


7. Prepare your material. It may be nec- 
essary to press it. Straighten one end 
of the fabric by pulling a crosswise 
thread and cutting along the thread line. 
To get a proper grain line, pull the ma- 
terial gently along diagonal lines. 


Placing Pattern on the Material. 
You are now ready to pin the pattern on 
the material, cut it out, and transfer the 
important markings. The layout you se- 
lected will indicate whether your pat- 
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Fig. 31-16, Straighten fabric and pull gently 
along diagonal lines. 


tern pieces are placed on the fold of the 
material, on a double thickness of ma- 
terial, or on a single thickness. There are 
three things you should remember in 
placing the pattern on your fabric: 

1. Use sufficient pins to hold your pattern 
securely to the fabric. 

2. The proper order of pinning is (a) on 
the fold line or grain line first, (b) flat- 
ten out and place pins at each corner, 
(c) place a few pins along the sides 
to hold firmly. 

3. Keep material flat on the table and free 
from wrinkles while pinning. 


If the material is to be folded make sure 
that the selvedge edges are even. 

Pins may be placed parallel to the 
edge of the pattern piece or at right 
angles to the edge. Whichever method 
is used, be sure the pins are in far enough 
from the cutting line so that they will not 
be caught in the scissors. 

Before beginning to cut, make a final 
check with the layout to be sure every 
pattern piece you will need has been 
placed on the fabric. 

To cut the garment, hold the scissors 
properly and use long, full strokes. Cut 
along the edge of the pattern or on the 


cutting line, being especially careful not 
to cut out of line around curves, at the 
corners, and in cutting the notches out- 
ward. Allow all pattern pieces to remain 
pinned to the fabric, and fold neatly. 
The last step in cutting is to transfer 
the necessary markings from your pat- 
tern to your fabric. Darts, pleats, gathers, 
and placement of pockets are some of the 
things that may need to be indicated on 
your fabric. Tailor’s tacks, tailor’s chalk, 
or a tracing wheel and special carbon 
may be used. Your teacher will help you 
to use the one best suited to your garment. 


SE; 
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Fig. 31-17. Marking the Fabric with Tailor’s 
Chalk and Tailor’s Tacks. 






To make tailor’s tacks: 


1. Use double thread, no knot, in a contrast- 
ing color. 

2. Take a single stitch at the marking point 
down through both thicknesses of ma- 
terial and bring the needle back to the 
right side. Leave a “tail” of thread at 
the starting point about 114” long. 
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Fig. 31-18. The Unit Method of Construction. 


3. Take another stitch in the same place 
but leave a 1” loop of thread on the 
right side. 

4. Cut thread, leaving a “tail” where stitch 
ended. 

5. Pull the two thicknesses of material 
apart and carefully clip the tailor’s tacks 
in the middle. This will leave a little 
tuft of thread to indicate your pattern 
marking. 


After you remove the pattern and 
put it away neatly for future reference, 
you are ready to begin the construction 
of your garment. You have completed 
the work covered on the first side of your 
instruction sheet. . 








Putting the Garment Together. 
The next step is to put your garment to- 
gether. The other side of your guide 
sheet will have each step listed in the 
order to be used in putting the garment 
together. The order for assembling the 
parts of your garment is determined by 
the design. However, the usual proce- 
dure is to baste darts, tucks, or gathers 
on the blouse or skirt. Then stitch them 
on the machine and press. 

In constructing a simple dress, the 
waist is usually completed first, then the 
skirt. Finally they are put together and 
finishes such as hem or trimmings done 
last. This is often referred to as a unit 





Fig. 31-19. A Simple Dart and How to Press It. 


method of construction, since the main 
sections of the garment are put together 
as a unit before the next part is done. 

Darts and Tucks. A dart is a fold 
of material stitched wide at one end and 
tapering to a point. Darts are used for 
fitting by controlling fullness or remov- 
ing excess fullness where it is not needed. 
They are frequently used at the under- 
arm seam to control fullness over the bust 
and at either side of the skirt back to 
allow for ease and fullness over the hips 
and for a smooth fit. 





Fig. 31-20. A Tuck. 


A tuck is a fold of material usually 
the same width throughout and often 
made on the right side of a dress or blouse 
for decoration. Tucks may be stitched 
either by hand or machine. 

Pinning, Basting, and Stitching. 
Pinning, basting, and stitching the seams 
will be the next steps in the construction 
of your garment. You will notice if you 
examine seams on ready-made garments 
that in most cases a plain seam is used. 
On the yoke of a boy’s shirt a top-stitched 
seam may be used. 


Fig. 31-21. A Plain Seam. 


A plain seam is made by stitching 
two pieces of material together on the 
wrong side (right sides of material to- 
gether ) after they have been pinned and 
basted. 





Fig, 31-22. A Top-Stitched Seam. 


A top-stitched seam is made by turn- 
ing in the seam allowance on one edge 
and basting or pressing it. In a sport 
shirt, the bottom edge of the back yoke 
is turned under. Place the folded edge 
along the line marking the seam allow- 
ance of the other piece (shirt back), 
baste together, and stitch right side up 
as close to the edge as possible. 

Basting is a temporary hand stitch 
used to hold material together before the 
machine-stitching is done. It is a series 
of long, or long and short, stitches which 
are removed after the seam is stitched. 
To baste, pin the seam together first, 
placing pins at right angles to the edge. 
Use a thin needle and contrasting color 
thread about 24 inches long. Thread the 
needle and knot the end. Keep the 
stitches even and going forward and they 
will be easy to remove later. Fasten the 
end with two or three back stitches. 

Even basting is used as a guide for 
fitting and stitching. Make each stitch 
about half an inch long by working the 
needle in and out of the material. 

Uneven basting is made by taking a 
long stitch on top and a short stitch 
through the underside of the fabric. If 
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Uneven Basting 


Fig. 31-23. Basting. 


you knot the thread on the end of the 
thread where you cut it from the spool, 
you will find that it will not snarl. This 
is because of the direction of the twist 
in the thread. 

Finishing Steps. The mark of a 
skilled seamstress or tailor is the care he 
gives to the “inside” of a garment. He 
presses each seam as it is stitched and 
finishes hems, neckline, collar, facings, 
and the like so that they have a “clean” 
finished look on the wrong side as well 
as a well-made appearance on the out- 
side. 





Fig. 31-24. Use hem gauge to mark cutting 
line. 


Making a Hem. These are the steps 
in putting a hem in a skirt or dress: 


1. Put on the dress or skirt. 

2. Ask your partner to mark the bottom 
of your skirt with a row of straight pins 
placed parallel to the bottom of the 
skirt and each one the same distance 
from the floor. To find the best length 
for you, have someone measure the dis- 
tance from the floor to the hemline of a 
dress or skirt you think fits well. Use 
a yardstick or skirt marker. 





Fig. 31-25. Mark evenly from the floor. 


8. Do not remove the pins. This row of 
pins indicates where the bottom of your 
finished hem will be. Fold on the mark- 
ing row of pins, turn up, and pin with 
additional pins. 

4. Hold your hem gauge in one hand to 
check the width, and mark with tailor’s 
chalk. 





Fig. 31-26. Turn on pin line. Pin or baste. 


. Trim on the chalk line, being very care- 
ful to cut only the edge of the hem and 
not the material under the fold. 

. Turn in the raw edge about ¥% inch 
and press. Sometimes this is stitched 
down by machine to hold it in place and 
give it a neat finish. 

. Pin, then baste the hem to the skirt. 
Work on a flat surface. To remove excess 
fullness make 2 or 3 tiny pleats. 

. Hem by hand, using one of the hem- 
ming stitches, such as slip-stitch or 
blind hem-stitch. 





Fig. 31-27. Slip Stitch. 


a. Slip stitch. Hide the knot under the 
fold. Slip the needle a quarter of an 
inch under the fold of the hem. 
Bring the needle out. Pick up a 
thread or two of the material right 
under the hem. Slide the needle 
back through the fold. Repeat. 


THINGS TO DO 


b. Blind hem stitch. Hide the knot. 
Bring the needle out close to the 
edge of the fold. Pick up one thread 
in the skirt taking a straight stitch 
directly under the edge of the hem. 
Slide the needle into the fold of the 
hem and bring needle out close to 
the edge. Repeat. 

9. Remove basting and press. 





Fig. 31-28. Blind Hemming Stitch. 


Final Pressing. The final complete 
pressing is most important and is the last 
step in the construction of a garment. It 
is hoped you will wear or use your project 
proudly and that the satisfaction you have 
derived from this initial project may spur 
you on to try other projects soon—per- 
haps more difficult ones. 


1. Have a “Construction Bee.” Prepare a list of basic construction steps 
and have the leader read them one at a time while the students demon- 
strate each one as their turns come. When someone cannot demonstrate 
or makes a mistake he is eliminated. Gontinue until you have a winner 


or the “top three.” 
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2. Plan and present a fashion show to display the garments you have made. 
Decide on a “theme,” then set up committees to handle the stage setting, 
commentary, music, stage procedures, and so on. 

3. Give a tea for your mothers and wear the garments you have made. 

4. When a fashion show is impossible to give, why not have a special day 

when every student will wear what he made to school, if this is feasible. 

Advertise it through the school as Recognition Day. 

Develop a bulletin board display based on Construction Techniques. 

6. Each student might like to keep a record such as the following. 


PATTERN STUDY 


a 


Name of pupil Name of pattern 
Pattern number 


1. How much material did the style require? How much 
did you, buy? 
2. What is the name of your fabric? How wide is it? 


O9 


. What view of the garment are you using? 

4. How do your measurements correspond to those on the pattern? 
Pattern measurements My measurements 

Bust 

Waistline 

Hip 

Skirt length 

Waist length 


eh 


What is the seam allowance? 
6. Name pieces of pattern you use more than once. 


7. What is the mark used for matching parts of the pattern? 
8. How can you tell the front edge of the sleeve from the back? 


9. What markings on your pattern indicate the following: 
Seam allowance 

Front 

Back 

Darts 

Placket 

Place on fold 

Hem 

Lengthwise or straight of material 
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VOCABULARY 


slip stitch tailor’s tack grain line 
on the fold seam gauge dart 
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BEING A GOOD FRIEND 


Chapter 








Sz Having Many Friends 


So Having Fun 


Be a good friend by enjoying your friends. 
Courtesy Campbell Soup Company. 
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Having Many Friends 


Have you ever thought why friends 
mean so much to you? One possible rea- 
son is that it is fun to talk with those 
who share your interests. Sometimes it is 
even more important to have someone 
who will listen sympathetically when 
some problem is troubling you. 

Friends usually have interests similar 
to your own. If you play baseball, you 
like to discuss the best way to bat and 
field. Or if you are in the same club, it 
is fun to discuss club projects. Maybe you 
are musically inclined and you discuss 
new ideas in playing the piano or guitar. 
When you are very good friends, there 
are many things that you like to do 
together. 


Good Friends Teach Each Other. 
Not only do you draw upon each other’s 
experiences but you may learn to do 
something together. This might be swim- 
ming, dancing, ice skating, or some other 
sport. Information gathered from read- 
ing about a new interest such as explora- 
tions in the Antarctic or how people live 
in another part of the world might be 
shared. 

There are many other reasons why 
we need friends but the most important 
of all is to have someone give us under- 
standing and attention. Everyone must 
be liked. To have someone who likes you 
in spite of your shortcomings, who under- 
stands you, and who believes in you is 





Fig. 32-1. Good friends are important. 





Fig. 32-2. Having many different kinds of 
friends makes life more interesting. 


like a priceless belonging. Think of the 
tales in fiction of famous friends and what 
they did for each other. Do any good 
ideas for strengthening friendships come 
to your mind? 

How many different kinds of friends 
do you have? Most of your friends will 


be of your own age. But among this 
group, what are your friends like? There 
is an old saying that we are the sum total 
of our friends. If that is true, we should 
seek some variety in our friendships. Do 
any of your friends come from another 
country? Do you have friends who have 
unusual hobbies? Have you friends who 
have lived in different parts of the United 
StatesP Do some of them come from large 
families? In what ways are your friends 
alike? How are they different? 

Friends Can Be of All Ages. Even 
though many of your friends are of your 
own age, it is nice to have friends who 
are older and who are younger. Are you 
a good pal to the friends of your younger 
sister or brother, or of the small neighbor 
boy or girl? How old is the oldest friend 
you have? What do you have in com- 
mon? This friend might be an old sea 
captain, a miner who tried his fortune in 
Alaska, a retired opera singer, a refugee 
who found a home in this country, or a 
retired businessman or farmer. A friend 
like this can be most interesting. 

Have you thought of the people who 
are family friends—that is, people who 
are liked by the whole family and come 
to your home often? Again there may be 
a wide difference in age and background 
among these friends. But you enjoy hav- 
ing them in your home. What is it that 
makes you especially like these people? 

You may never have considered this 
idea, but your mother, your father, or 
your sister and brother are friends in a 
very real sense. Maybe you have gone 
to a movie, on a visit to relatives, or on 
a short trip with a member of your family. 
You had certain experiences, perhaps 
funny ones, that made you feel much 
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closer to each other. Being together gave 
you a chance to talk about some personal 
matters. Perhaps you didn’t realize that 
your mother or your brother felt about 
some things as they did. Sharing a secret, 
a surprise, or a common interest with a 
family member is a way of getting to 
know him better. Can you think of times 
and ways in which members of your fam- 
ily feel particularly friendly toward one 
another? 





Fig. 32-3. It is nice to have people who like 
us. 


What Makes People Like Us? 
What do we like in others? It is hard 
to pinpoint why we like someone. Usu- 
ally a number of characteristics makes 
them likable. One of the first things we 
notice about a person is his appearance. 
If a boy or girl is neatly dressed and well- 
groomed, our impression is good. We like 
to introduce this kind of person to our 
family or to other friends. This doesn't 


mean that we will consider appearance 
alone in selecting friends or that we will 
ignore persons who are untidy. But ap- 
pearance does make a strong first im- 
pression. 

A Courteous Person Is Thought- 
ful of Others. Manners give some indi- 
cation of the kind of friend a person 
might be. Manners in this sense go be- 
yond a mere “thank you” or “please”; 
they are actions that give evidence of 
real thoughtfulness. Good manners means 
showing consideration for the other per- 
son—being thoughtful. 

Being a good sport is high on the list 
of qualities we look for in others. We 
don’t like the person who is disagreeable 
when the game is lost or who always 
wants his or her way. Anyone who can 
make the best of things no matter what 
happens is a highly desirable friend. 

What Do You Consider Important 
in Friendship? A good friend usually 
has a number of abilities in playing and 
in working. What we consider important 
abilities will vary from friend to friend. 
These abilities may include a knack of 
putting things together or making things. 
Maybe one of your friends is very artistic 
and always has good ideas for arranging 
things attractively. Another friend may 
sing well and often encourages you and 
your friends to sing together. A friend 
who can explain ideas to you is nice to 
have. What abilities do you consider im- 
portant? 

Naturally, we like people who are 
interested in us. We don't like this to be 
an on-again-and-off-again kind of friend- 
ship. We like to know that this interest 
is good for today, tomorrow, and the 
future. 


Being dependable is another good 
’ characteristic. None of us likes to have 
someone tell him to expect a. telephone 
call at a certain time and then to have the 
person forget to call. Maybe you have 
certain committee responsibilities and a 
friend promises to help get a report ready 
and fails to do it. We like friends who 
will help us and do their share. 

Generosity Is Many-sided. A gen- 
erous friend means much to most of us. 
How can a person be generous? There 
are three ways: with things, with feelings, 
and with actions. Generosity with things 
means sharing or giving of one’s posses- 
sions. Generosity with feelings is, in many 
cases, even more important. It means that 
a person tries not to hurt a friend’s feel- 
ings because he disagrees with certain of 
his friend’s attitudes or beliefs. If some- 
one can be sincere with praise and give 
approval of the accomplishments of an- 
other without being jealous or envious, 
he is truly generous. The same applies to 
class discussion. Jack may not agree com- 
pletely with what you have said. If he 
remarks, “I like your idea, but is it prac- 
tical?”, you will like that much better 
than if he completely “pooh-poohs” it. A 
friend is being generous with services or 
actions when he takes a book back to the 
library for you, gets you some supplies, or 
brings you something for your collection. 

Friends should be considerate of each 
other. Waiting an extra turn in the cafe- 
teria line, being kind to the new girl or 
boy in class, or giving others a chance to 
make comments in class are ways of show- 
ing consideration. 

Best of all, we like a person who is 
happy. The person who always looks on 
the gloomy side of life begins to have a 


depressing influence on us. The person 
who can laugh a lot and who really enjoys 
life is a pleasure to have around. 

How to Make Friends. Are there 
some people whom you would like to 
have for friends? How do you go about 
it? A simple way is to introduce yourself 
by saying, “I'm Jeanette Hart. Most peo- 
ple call me Jenny. What’s your name?” 
Or, “I'm Dick Young. I notice you walk 
past my house on the way to school. I 
thought it would be nice to get ac- 
quainted so we could walk together some- 
times.” By asking a few tactful questions, 
you might find out about hobbies, what 
he or she does during the summer, and 
how he likes school. 





Fig. 32-4. Be friendly and introduce your- 
self to others. 


Common Interests Make Friends. 
If you belong to the same club, go to the 
same place of worship, or if your fathers 
work for the same company, you may 
well have much to talk about. If you like 
doing the same things, you have a better 
chance of becoming friends. 

Be Friendly. You can't hope to make 
friends unless you meet people at least 
halfway. You have to show somehow 
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Fig. 32-5. It is good to have friends in the 
community. 


that you want to be friendly. This can be 
done in many ways. You might exchange 
comments with the persons who have 


lockers on either side of you. If you meet 
someone on the street or in the school 
corridors, you might smile your greeting. 
The way you take time to answer a ques- 
tion when someone stops you indicates 
whether you are a friendly person or not. 
You have to think friendliness. Don't ex- 
pect the other fellow to take the initiative 
entirely. 

Getting Along with Others. If you 
really have an interest in other people, 
you will take time to listen, to ask about 
them, and to remember. Listen to what 
they have to say about themselves, their 
hobbies, their families, or their favorite 
movie star or baseball player. Ask about 
these things. If someone has told you that 
his brother is in service, make a point of 
inquiring about him every so often. If 
a person has told you about his being an 
amateur radio operator, ask him about his 
latest contacts. Above all, remember. 
This pertains to birthdays, what a person 
likes to eat, his dislikes, or school difficul- 
ties you can help him with. 

Often even the best of friends have 
disputes. Can you remember examples 
of trivial incidents that made your friends 
angry or annoyed with you? Did you have 
to change some of your ways before you 
were completely acceptable again? You 
probably learned the important lesson 
that friendship is a two-way proposition. 
You have to learn to give and to take, 
if you want to be liked. 

Listed here are a number of don'ts 
that might be helpful in getting along 
with others. 

The secret is to put yourself in your 
friends’ places. Treat them as you would 
like to be treated and you should be re- 
warded with many friendships. 


FRIENDSHIP DON‘TS 


1. Don't talk about people behind their 

backs. 

Don't laugh at other people’s mistakes. 

3. Don’t insist upon having your way all 

the time. 

Don’t lose your temper. 

Don’t act silly. 

6. Dont distract others while they are 
working. 


S) 


Sass 


Friendliness in Your Community. 
It can be very satisfying to have a repu- 
tation for friendliness in your neighbor- 
hood. How do you greet the druggist, the 
grocer, or the workers in the post office? 
Do you take time to say a few friendly 
words? This does not mean wasting their 
time. They are busy people, but every- 
one appreciates recognition and a sincere 
word of praise now and then. Think of 
all the people with whom you have con- 
tact. How friendly are you with them? 
If you are friendly with these people, they 
can do much to bring you happiness in 
one way or another. 


Getting Along in School. One of 
the important influences on your friend- 
ships is the way you act in school. If you 
are easily upset and never very happy, 
other people will not warm up to you 
quickly. Here are some things to consider. 


SCHOOL SUCCESS POINTERS 


1. Know your way around the school. 
Are you well acquainted with the phys- 
ical layout of the building? You may 
think that a silly question but feeling 
at home can mean feeling secure. 

2. Know your weekly schedule. If you 
come to school with books for the wrong 
day, your disposition may be affected. 


Check your classes for the next day 
each evening. Lay out your supplies, 
papers, and books so they will be ready 
in the morning. 

3. Keep an assignment book. Your mem- 
ory can play tricks and you may find 
you can't study your lesson for the next 
day because you can’t remember your 
assignment or have lost it. A small note- 
book for assignments with due dates 
can be very helpful. 

4, Make your assignments neat and thor- 
ough as well as prompt. Follow the 
rules for assignments carefully. Is there 
a special kind of paper to use? Should 
it be typed or written in inkP How do 
you fold the paper? 

5. Check your reading habits. Can you 
learn to read better and faster? The 
more you read, the easier it will be- 
come. See how rapidly you can read 
and still get the meaning. Do you con- 
centrate when you read? 

6. Get the dictionary habit. Look up un- 
familiar words you read or hear. 

7. If you find it difficult to give an oral 
report, there are several things you can 
do to lessen your nervousness. Know 
what you are going to say. Be full of 
information about the subject. Talk as 
if you were talking first to one student 
and then to another. 

8. Find someone to talk over your prob- 
lems with. This may be the teacher of 
your favorite subject, one of the coun- 
selors, one of your close friends, or your 
parents. 


Other Friends at School. All of your 
friends at school do not have to be among 
the students in your grade. You might 
enjoy knowing some of those in the upper 
or lower classes. Your teachers are inter- 
ested in knowing you. Think of them as 
human beings. Give them sincere ap- 
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Fig. 32-6. Other Friends to Have at School. 


proval when they deserve it. Take any 
criticism they offer and act on it when- 
ever possible. Think of your teachers as 
partners in this business of getting an 
education. 

There are other people around the 
school with whom you may have contact 
from time to time. The custodian appre- 
ciates students who are thoughtful and 
friendly. You will have occasion to deal 
with the school secretary, the cafeteria 
manager, the principal, and other school 
officials. What kind of picture do they 
have of you? 

Getting Along with Your Parents. 
You may feel that your parents do not 
always understand your school needs and 
problems. You may have troubles at home 
that interfere with your friendships. 
Maybe your parents feel that you are 
making too many decisions without con- 
sulting them. Since you entered a higher 
level school your expenses have been 
higher and you hate to ask for more 
money. Yet you feel you must have 
enough for these extras. Of course, there 
are other considerations. As you grow 


older it costs your parents more to keep 
you. You are growing so fast that you 
outgrow your clothes quickly. This will 
probably be true for some years to come. 

It is well to remember that if you 
are patient you can find the answers to 
all of these problems. Your parents will 
get used to your growing up and if you 
can show that your decisions are sensible, 
they will begin to trust you more. You 
may have to take care of extra expenses 





Fig. 32-7. We have to get along with par- 
ents, too. 





with some of the money you have been many influences in making you the kind 

earning for baby-sitting and other jobs. of person you are. And the kind of person 
Friendship has many angles to be you are will determine the number and 

considered. That is because there are so. kind of friends you will have. 


THINGS TO DO 


1. Draw cartoons (or enlarge ones from magazines) that show agreeable, 
considerate people and selfish, rude ones in action. 

2. Illustrate with stick figures situations in which courtesy and good man- 
ners play a part. 

3. Interview the school custodian, the cafeteria manager, the school clerk, 
and the school bus driver and find out what kind of student they like 
and why. 

4, Have class members draw slips of paper on which school situations in- 
volving cooperation, compromise, tolerance, and acceptance of other 
individuals into the “gang” are described. Discuss solutions. 

5. Make school posters illustrating consideration for the rights and feelings 
of others. 

6. List ways by which you can tell when a friend is bored, worried, an- 

noyed, angry, happy, and pleased. 

Devise a “Courtesy Guide” for your class or school. 

Present a skit illustrating ways to welcome a new girl into the class. 

9. Dramatize a situation in which you introduce yourself to a student you 
do not know. 

10. Draw cartoons of different study habits and display them. 

11. Have a “Pop-Up Session” (everyone just “pops up” when he has some- 

thing to say) and discuss: 


et 


Helen studies with the radio or TV on, drinks, eats, and slouches 
down in the big living room chair. She says she works better this 


way. But her grades are poor and she feels she wants to quit school. 
v 
VOCABULARY 
considerate common interests acceptance 
good sport compromise courtesy 
dependable tolerance recognition 
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Having Fun 


Everybody has to have some time for 
fun. Life would be so dull without par- 
ties, going on picnics, or having a day at 
the beach. Fun should not be hard work. 
It should be doing something that we 
enjoy very much. You may have fun with 
your family, with your friends, or with 
members of your club. Think of all the 
ways in which you have fun. 


Ways to Have Fun. There are many 
things you do each day that you may not 
have labeled “fun.” When you walk home 
after school with a few friends and talk 
about things that have happened that day 
you are, in a sense, having fun. When 
you get together in a friend’s room and 
talk about silly or personal subjects, you 
are having a good time. You may go to 
the movies with one or a number of your 
friends. Having fun with your family 
while looking at television or cooking in 
your back yard are other examples. 

Having a Party Is Fun. Maybe it 
is your turn to give a party. You would 
like it to be a success. To begin with, 





bear in mind that careful planning is the 
secret of giving a party that everyone will 
enjoy. There are several points to be con- 
sidered here. You should think about the 
kind of party you want to give, whom you 
will invite, and where you will have it. 
The invitations will have to be written or 
spoken, so you will have to decide on a 
time for your party. Since you want to 
have a lively party, some plans will have 
to be made for games and entertainment. 
A party isn’t a party without food, and 
you and your mother will have to think 
about what to serve your guests. A note- 
book containing all your plans is a good 
idea. The better you have it planned, the 
smoother your party will go. 

Kind of Party. It is not hard to think 
of the kind of party you might have. A- 
birthday is always a good excuse for a 
party. Slumber parties are fun. You may 
be giving your party on or near a special 
occasion, such as Valentine’s Day, Hal- 
loween, or April Fool’s Day. Some kind 
of theme—as in a hobo, backwards, or 


Fig. 33-1. A Halloween party 
is always fun. Courtesy Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation. 


potluck party—will help your planning 
of decorations, invitations, and refresh- 
ments. 

Where and When Must Be De- 
cided. The kind of party you have will 
decide to a large extent where you will 
have it. Will it be in the house, the back 
yard, the playroom, or a picnic spot? If 
you are helping to plan a school or church 
party, it may be held elsewhere. In addi- 
tion, the time of the party must be 
planned. Will it be after school, in the 
evening, on a Saturday, or at a meal time? 





Your Guest List. Who is to be in- 
vited? A number of points should be 
remembered. Your best friends will prob- 
ably be on the list. If you have been a 
guest at other parties, you will want to 
return this hospitality by inviting your 
former hosts and hostesses. Will you have 
all girls or all boys, or will it be a mixed 
group? How many should be invited? 
If you have a large crowd, it is difficult 
to find enough room and to plan enter- 
tainment for everyone. Also, it is much 
more expensive. If you have recently met 
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someone whom you would like to have 
for a friend, it might be nice to invite this 
person. Your party will give your old 
friends an opportunity to meet your new 
friend. Above all, you want to have a 
group that will have a good time together. 

Invitations. You might call your 
friends by telephone or ask them when 
you see them. But it is nicer and much 
more fun to make your invitations. You 
can illustrate the idea of your party on 
them. Cut-outs, cartoons, funny rhymes, 
or odd ways of reading the invitation are 
suggestions. A simple hand-written note 
is good, too. Be sure your invitation gives 
(1) date, (2) time, (3) place, and (4) 
any directions, such as special dress. 

Allow enough time for sending your 
invitations. Since your friends have busy 
schedules and you want to be sure they 
can come, it is well to give them several 
weeks’ notice of your party. 





Pe raat EN Eset 





Fig. 33-2. Be original in the kind of invita- 


tion you send. 


Party Entertainment. Since you 
don’t want to have a party where guests 
just look at each other, it is important to 
have plenty of activity planned. Some- 
times the nature of the party will help 
you. If you have a theme, plan your en- 





Fig. 33-3. Plan carefully how 
to entertain your guests. 


Fig. 33-4. Hot apple punch and doughnuts 
are good at an after-the-game party. 
Courtesy Florida Citrus Commission. 


tertainment around it. Call old games by 
new names to reflect your party theme. 
It is a good idea to have a party file and 
to keep suggestions in a book or on cards. 
Guessing games, charades, and other 
dramatic devices, pencil and paper games, 
and races that are not too strenuous are 
all possibilities. Plan your entertainment 
according to schedule. As soon as a game 
begins to get dull, bring on another. 
Party Refreshments. One of the 
best parts of your party will be the re- 
freshments. If it is a small party, you 
might sit at the table. This will give you 
an opportunity to decorate the table. You 
might have a help-yourself plan. Here the 
table is set up and guests serve them- 
selves. Sometimes it is nice to serve a 


Fig. 33-5. These cookies make good refresh- 
ments for a Halloween party. Courtesy 
Grandma’s Molasses. 


plate to everyone. If possible, have sec- 
onds so that everyone will have enough 
to eat. The time of day will to some ex- 
tent determine the type of refreshments. 

If the food is cold, sandwiches, a 
beverage, and some kind of sweet like 
doughnuts, cookies, cake, or ice cream 
are acceptable. Sometimes the food is 
limited to a dessert type of dish, such as 
ice cream with some nutritious cereal 
cookies and a beverage. This type of re- 
freshment is especially suited to informal 
parties. If you live in a section of the 
country where the climate changes with 
the seasons, a cool drink like lemonade 
or a fruit punch might be served in warm 
weather and a hot drink such as cocoa 
in the wintertime. If the party is at meal 
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time, a regular meal is served. Food can 
have a number of interesting garnishes. 
For example, at a patriotic party, cup 
cakes can have little flags stuck in them. 
Doing something different to food makes 
it more interesting to your guests. 

Party Decorations. Every party 
need not have decorations. But if you 
have a special theme, it is nice to carry 
out the idea in some way. If you have a 
circus party, you might try doing some- 
thing interesting with balloons. You can 
buy a package of balloons at a variety 
store. At the end of the party you might 
give each guest a balloon to keep. If it is 





Fig. 33-6. Use your imagina- 
tion for party decorations. 
Adapted from Teen Topics. 


a Halloween party, you will probably dec- 
orate with broomsticks and jack-o-lan- 
terns. The light will be low and you will 
do everything you can to create a spooky 
atmosphere. For Valentine’s Day you can 
use hearts in many ways. Try to plan dec- 
orations that will be good without upset- 
ting the house too much. Also, you will 
want to watch the cost. 

Party Problems. Every party pre- 
sents certain problems for which answers 
must be found. Here are some problems 
which you may face sometime: 

1. What should your parents do dur- 
ing a party? You will have to work this 





Fig. 33-7. Planning ahead will help you to avoid these problems at your party. 


out with them. Certainly they will want 
to meet and help welcome your guests. 
Your mother will probably have to serve 
or to help serve the refreshments. It is 
nice for you to take as much responsibility 
as possible. 

2. Where should your younger 
brothers and sisters go? They may not 
enjoy your games and demand too much 
of your attention. However, it is a good 
thing for them to meet everyone and 
perhaps help you a little at the beginning 
of the party. Then they can go to their 
rooms or leave to play with their friends. 

3. Strange as it may sound, you may 
have to make some plans for your pets. 
Sometimes a dog or a cat can interfere 
with your guests and games. 

4. How much money will you have 
for this party? Will your parents give you 
a special allowance? If so, you may have 
to budget for the party. To do so you 
will have to estimate how much every- 
thing will cost—invitations, food, and 
decorations. The food will represent your 
greatest expense. It can be fun to decide 
ways of spending your money best. You 
may have to make a choice between hav- 
ing a sauce on your ice cream or balloons 
for decorations. See what you can make 


yourself so you needn't buy so many 
things. If parties don’t cost too much, you 
can have more of them. 

Your Role as a Host or Hostess. It 
may not be easy for you to realize that 
you are the important person when you 
give a party! You will have to show inter- 





Fig. 33-8. A smile and friendly greeting 
will make your guests feel at home as soon 
as they arrive. 
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est in every guest. This means that you 
can not spend all of your time with your 
very best friends but are expected to see 
that everyone is happy. The way you 
greet your guests should make them feel 
at home. The same can be said of the 
way you say goodbye to them. Think 
about the best host or hostess you have 
known. What made them so good? 

When You Are a Guest. Although 
we have talked about what you should 
do when giving a party, there will be 
times when you are the guest. A guest 
has certain responsibilities, too. If you 
are pleasant and considerate of other 
guests, you will help to make a better 
party. You must be especially careful not 
to break any dishes or furniture. But 
when accidents do happen, you must 
apologize and, if possible, replace the 
damaged article. When refreshments are 
served, don’t pile your plate with every- 
thing in sight, as though you were prepar- 
ing for a long fast. There is usually 
enough food for all and you needn’t worry 
about your share. A hostess appreciates 
a cooperative guest—one who will par- 
ticipate in all the games willingly and 
offer to help wherever possible. Express 
your thanks for a good time as you leave. 
You will think of other things that a good 
guest should keep in mind. 

Arranging a Slumber Party. A type 
of party that girls find particularly enjoy- 
able is a slumber party. If you want to 
send invitations, you might do something 
clever with a clock as a theme. Your in- 
vitation should remind each girl to bring 
her night clothes. 

What to Do at a Slumber Party. 
After getting ready for bed early, you may 
sing songs, tell jokes, fix one another’s 








Fig. 33-9. A slumber party is fun. Photo by 
Dan Wynn. 


hair, or play charades. Your guests may 
then feel hungry. You might have an old- 
fashioned raid on the refrigerator or you 
can plan special refreshments, such as 
sandwiches and a mug of cocoa. One of 
the variations of scrambled eggs men- 
tioned on page 111 would be good. An 
old favorite is rink-tum-diddy. 


RINK-TUM-DIDDY 


SERVINGS: 4 
114 cups grated American cheese 
1 can tomato soup—101!2 ounce can 
4 teaspoon salt 
6 tablespoons milk 
1. Put water in the bottom part of a double 
boiler and bring it to a boil. 
2. Place the cheese in the top part of the 
double boiler. Turn the heat low. 
3. When the cheese has melted, add the 
soup, milk, and salt. 
4. Stir until well-mixed and smooth. 
5. Serve over toast, crackers, or cereal. 


At this kind of party it is wise to have 
something for your guests to nibble. A 
plate of raw vegetable sticks that can be 
dipped in a cheese or other kind of dip 
(see page 125), or a bow! of raisins, nuts, 
candied fruit peel, or apples are good 
suggestions. 


In the morning your mother will 
probably help you prepare breakfast, 
although it would be nice if you could 
do most of it alone. Look at page 107 for 
suggestions for breakfast. 


Having Fun in Your Neighbor- 
hood. All of your fun cannot come from 
parties. You will want to do something 
else. It might help if you thought about 
what your neighborhood offers in the way 
of fun. If you live in a city, there may be 


Fig. 33-10. Rink-tum-diddy is good to serve 
at a slumber party. Courtesy Campbell 
Soup Company. 


playgrounds open where you can have fun 
playing certain sports. Sometimes your 
local library or museum will plan an ex- 
hibit which would be interesting to see. 
And there are always movies, band con- 
certs, carnivals, fairs, and church picnics 
to attend. 

If you think that your community 
doesn’t have much to offer, why don’t you 
start an activity of your own? Why not 
have a puppet theatre? You could form 
a club of boys and girls for the purpose. 
Someone might be good at making the 
puppets and another person might make a 
specialty of sound and stage effects. If 
you produced something unusual, you 
might invite your parents or smaller chil- 
dren. Then you would need tickets, pro- 
grams, ushers, and so on. This could be- 
come quite a project. 

You might try other ideas, such as 
making things for sale. This will depend 
upon what raw materials your community 


offers. Or you could start a garden, music, 
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Fig. 33-11. See what kinds of fun your neighborhood has to offer. 


or sports club. One group made a spe- 
cialty of singing the folk songs of their 
state. They talked to as many old-timers 
as possible and got songs from them. If 
some of your friends play musical instru- 
ments, they might accompany you in 
songfests. You could stage a kind of ama- 
teur hour, inviting neighbors and friends. 


What to Do with Your Spare Time. 
You might like to devote some of your 
time to a hobby. Again, think about the 
things that really interest you. Should 
it be an indoor or outdoor hobby, or both? 
See if you can find a hobby that will in- 
terest not only you but other people as 
well. It may involve making collections 
of such interesting items as_ buttons, 
match covers, or stamps. You might de- 
velop skill in making model airplanes, 
wood carvings, or things made of leather. 
One girl specialized in making things 
from feathers: corsages, pictures, and in- 
teresting pillows. 

Whatever you do by yourself or in 
groups, there will be times when one or 
several friends will drop in to see you and 
you will want to serve some kind of re- 
freshment. Here are recipes for two 
cookies, both easy to make. 


CINNAMON BITES 


SERVINGS: 32 pieces 
12 cup sugar 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
14 cup melted butter or margarine 
3 cups junior-size shredded wheat 
2 cup finely chopped nuts 
1. Mix the sugar, nuts, and cinnamon. 
2. Melt the butter and dip each shredded 
wheat biscuit in the butter. 
3. Roll at once in the cinnamon, nut, and 
sugar mixture. 
4. Place on waxed paper for an hour and 
let dry. 


CHOCOLATE CEREAL BARS 


SERVINGS: 18 cookies 


—— 


(6 ounce) package, semi-sweet choc- 

olate pieces 

cup miniature marshmallows 

cup chopped nuts 

cup puffed cereal, small shredded 

wheat biscuits, or other ready-to-eat 

cereal. 

1. Line a 9” x 4” loaf pan with waxed 
paper. 

2. Melt the chocolate over hot water. 

Add the marshmallows and nuts. 

4. Add the cereal to the chocolate mix- 

ture. Mix well. 


— 


V, 
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Fig. 33-12. Here are good 
refreshments to serve friends 
when they drop in. Courtesy 
National Biscuit Company. 


5. Pack the mixture into prepared pan. 
Chill until firm. 

6. Remove from pan. Peel off paper. Cut 
into bars. 


These cookies are good with a glass 
of milk after you have played ball or had 
a session of folk dancing. 


FAMILY FUN 


One of the best places to have fun is 
at home with your family. Possibly you 
can play some original games or have 
your grandmother or grandfather teach 
you games they played. You can also 





make things together. A visit to a mu- 
seum, county fair, or other such attrac- 
tions is good family fun. 

Going on vacations together affords 
many opportunities for new experiences. 
Some families drive to places of interest 
in the country. These trips are usually 
planned months ahead. The family reads 
about the places they will visit. They 
study maps. Some evenings are spent in 
planning what they will take with them. 
This kind of fun is an education in itself. 

Eating together is one of the oldest 
ways families have of gathering to enjoy 
themselves. A family picnic always has 
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so many possibilities for fun. There are 
many places where you can have picnics 
—your own back yard, the banks of a 
nearby river or lake, the woods. If you 
live near the ocean, you can go to the 
beach. 

A picnic will require some planning. 
Have you ever been on a picnic when 
it was discovered that the salt or some- 
thing else important had been forgotten? 
You will have to decide whether you will 
cook or prepare food at home beforehand. 
A picnic will require the following steps: 

1. Plan your menu. Select foods that can 
be easily handled and that your family 
will like. 

2. Select foods that carry easily. A cream 
pie, for example, is difficult to pack. 

3. Plan for more than you usually eat 
because everyone eats more on a picnic. 

4. Consider equipment you will need. Will 
you use paper dishes? What kind of 
serving or cooking equipment will be 
necessary? 

5. If the weather is hot, special considera- 
tion must be given to food that spoils 
easily. Keep food cold. Illness results 
quickly from food that is spoiled. 

6. Plan how you will serve the food. Try 
to keep it as simple as possible. 

7. If there are no facilities for cleaning up, 
include paper towels for washing hands. 







8. The kind of transportation will influence 
the kind of picnic you will have. If you 
live in the city and must go by bus to 
your picnic spot, watch heavy items. 

9. What will you wear to the picnic? Wash 
clothes that are comfortable will be best. 

10. Take a first-aid kit with you for cuts 
or other injuries. 


Picnic Foods. Foods that are appro- 
priate for picnics are many. If you plan 
to cook out, you will begin planning your 
meal with the main dish. This could be 
frankfurters, hamburgers, steaks, fish or 
fish cakes, or eggs with bacon or ham. 
If it is to be a back yard picnic, you might 
have barbecued meats of various types. 
Select foods that your father or brother 
might like to cook. For vegetables, you 
might have potato salad, tossed salad, a 
bowl of mixed vegetables, such as sliced 
tomatoes, cucumbers, celery, or carrot 
strips, corn-on-the-cob, or frozen French 
fries, which can be heated quickly. For 
dessert, melon of all kinds, especially 
watermelon, ice cream, cake, cookies or 
fresh fruit are fine. 

At Home Picnics. Spur-of-the-mo- 
ment picnics are fun. When it comes time 
to set the table for dinner you might like 
to have it on the porch or in the back yard 
under a shady tree. If the family likes this 


Fig. 33-13. Eating in the back 
yard is fun. 


Fig. 33-14. Surprise your 
friends or family with a lus- 
cious dessert, Courtesy Na- 
tional Biscuit Company. 


kind of meal, you might like to do some 
planning for it. How would you like to 
surprise your family with a very glamior- 
ous dessert? If this dessert pleases your 
family, you might try it the next time you 
have company. Here is one suggestion 
for a dessert. 


ICE CREAM BASKET 


SERVINGS: 6 


4 cups rice or wheat cereal 
2 packages caramels—l pound 
14 cup water 
1. Melt the caramels in the top of a double 
boiler. Add water. Stir until smooth. 
2. Place the cereal in a large bowl. Pour 
the caramel syrup over the cereal. 
3. Prepare another bowl which has been 
well greased with butter or margarine. 
4, Firmly pack the cereal along the bottom 
and the sides of the bowl so it will be 
basket-shaped. 
Cool thoroughly for several hours. 
6. To remove, carefully set the bowl of 
cereal mixture in hot water for a few 


on 


seconds. Loosen the edges gently with 
a spatula and lift the basket from the 
bowl. 

Fill the basket with ice cream. Serve 
with a sundae sauce. Cut in cake-like 
wedges. 


Another exciting dessert that is easily 


made is a pie with cereal crust. Here is 
the recipe for the crust. 


CEREAL PIE CRUST 
1. Preheat the oven at 350 degrees F. 


Crush 4 cups of cornflakes, or 3 cups 
of bran flakes or wheat flakes to make 
one cup of fine crumbs. Add % cup of 
sugar and 1 tablespoon of flour. Stir 
well. 

Slowly pour 1 cup of melted butter or 
margarine over the crumb mixture, while 
mixing lightly with a fork. 

Sprinkle a thick layer of the mixture 
over the bottom of an 8-inch pie plate, 
spreading evenly. Use a flat-bottomed 
glass or custard cup to press the crust 
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Fig. 33-15. Courtesy Cereal Institute. 


firmly so it will be of uniform thickness. 
Place crumbs around sides of pie plate. 
With the back of a large spoon, press 
firmly against the plate. Bake for 7 to 
10 minutes. 

After crust has cooled, add a filling of 
an instant pudding, a cream filling (find 
a recipe in a cook book), or sliced fruit. 
You may top with whipped cream, mer- 
ingue, or whipped dried milk. 


Here is a very good filling and one 


that is easy to make. 


ICE CREAM PIE 
1. Blend together in a bowl 1 pint of 


vanilla ice cream and 1 cup of milk. 


2. Add 1 package of chocolate instant pud- 


ding. Beat until just mixed, about 1 
minute. 


3. Pour at once into your pie shell. Let 


stand in refrigerator for 1 hour. 


Variations are: ’ 
1. Strawberry ice cream and strawberry 


instant pudding. 





Fig. 33-16. Courtesy 


2. Pineapple ice cream and lemon instant 
pudding. 
3, Pistachio ice cream and vanilla instant 


pudding. 


You can discover other interesting com- 
binations. 


There are many other ways in which 
you can have fun with your friends or 
your family. The value of a good time is 
that you not only have fun but you are 
learning things that will help you to get 


Jell-O Instant Puddings. 


along with people. When you have par- 
ties at home, you are aware of certain 
manners that may not have seemed im- 
portant to you before. You begin to ask 
questions about how you should intro- 
duce your guests to your parents and 
friends—you have probably made many 
new friends in your spare-time activities. 
Best of all, however, family fun makes 
you feel an important part of your family 
group and you enjoy and appreciate them 
more. 
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THINKING IT OVER 


i 
2. 


If you didn’t have money for a hobby, what might you do? 
What different kinds of fun do members of your family have? What do 
you do together? What do you do alone? 


THINGS TO DO 


t 


Plan a picnic menu for your family. Suppose that it has rained. How 
might you change your plans so you can still have fun? Suppose that 
just as you are leaving for an outdoor picnic, your next-door neighbor 
tells you of an emergency and asks if you would mind taking her two 
small children with you. They are Anne, age 4, and Barton, age 6. 
Would you make any last-minute additions to your food or equipment? 
Suppose a few of your friends and you are interested in having a cook- 
out. Your mother gives her consent but says you must take your food 
from supplies on hand. What kind of menu might you have? 

Consider ways in which you might have fun with your family. How might 
you start? What are the resources in your community? Pool your ideas 
with class members. Revise your original plans after this discussion. 
Talk it over with your parents. | 

Make a survey of good picnic places in your neighborhood. A committee 
in your class might make a map of the places to put on the school bulletin 
board. 

Plan a week of fun. Take a look at the activities you have decided on. 
Are there any new ones you are trying for the first time? Will you have 
to learn new skills for any of them? 


VOCABULARY 


caramels entertainment hospitality 
invitation refreshment mug 
barbecued apologize resource 


FURTHER READING FOR AREA SEVEN 


1. Baxter, Laura, Margaret M. Justin, and Lucille O. Rust, Sharing Fam- 


ily Living. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1951. 
a. Fun for the family, pp. 227-248. 
b. Making and keeping friends, pp. 272-291. 


2. Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia. Chicago: F. E. Compton and Com- 


pany, 1957 edition. 
a. Games—for players of all ages, Vol. 6, pp. 8-14. 
b. Hobbies—using leisure for pleasure, Vol. 6, pp. 433-447. 


c. How to make puppets and use them in plays, Vol. 11, pp. 537-538. 
d. Leisure—a gift of modern living, Vol. 8, pp. 184-187. 

. Harris, Florence L., and Hazel H. Huston, The New Home Economics 
Omnibus. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1945. 

a. The characteristics of a desirable friend, pp. 436-438. 

b. Recreation and entertaining in the home, pp. 468-473. 

c. Personal inventory, p. 477. 

. Harris, Florence L., and Treva E. Kauffman, Young Folks at Home. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1948. 

a. Do people like you?, pp. 293-335. 

b. Please come over to my house, pp. 337-347. 

. Hatcher, Hazel M., and Mildred E. Andrews, Adventuring in Home 
Living, Book 1. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1954. 

a. To be or not to be, pp. 67-125. 

. McDermott, Irene E., and Florence W. Nicholas, H omemaking for Teen- 
agers, Book 1. Peoria, IIl.: Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc., 1954. 

a. Polish up your personality, pp. 463-485. 
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INDEX 


A 


Abbreviations, in cookbooks, 96 
Acceptance, by family, 13 

Accidents see Safety 

Account books, personalized, 150-151 
Acne, treatment of, 278 

Activities, time estimates of, 162-164 
Adipose tissue, and calories, 32 
Adjustments, to family members, 13-14 
Age differences, and friendship, 359-360 
Age suitability, in clothes selection, 317 
Allowances, as source of income, 146-147 
Amino acids, in proteins, 34-35 
Anglemat (recipe), 141 

Animal proteins, 34-35 

Appearance see Grooming, personal 
Appetite, purpose of, 32 

Approval and disapproval, of children, 244-246 
Ascorbic acid, 37, 38 

At-home picnics, 376-379 

Attics, safety hazards, 199 

Attitudes, influence on time, 165 


B 


B.A. (Buying Average) (chart), 152 
Baby sitters: 

alertness of, 248-249 

appearance of, 252 

behavior of, 252-254 

emergency instructions to, 251 

feeding children, 251-252 

general qualifications of, 248, 253 

promptness of, 249-250 

reliability of, 248 

resourcefulness of, 250, 253-254 

routine instructions to, 250, 253-254 
Banana Milk Shake (recipe), 124 
Basal metabolism, 31 
Basements, safety hazards in, 199 
Basic Food Guide (chart), 41-42 





Basic foods, types of (table), 42-43 
Basting, in sewing, 351-352 
Bathing: 

benefits of, 273 

equipment for, 274 

and good grooming, 273-275 

procedures, 274 

purpose of, 273 

sponge bath, 274-275 
Bathroom cleaning methods, 174-176 
Bathrooms, safety hazards in, 195-196 
Beans and Franks (recipe), 104 
Bedmaking, 169-172 
Bedrooms, safety hazards in, 197-198 
Beriberi, 37 
Beverages: 

with dried milk, 114 

for packed lunches, 132 

for the sick, 205 

with snacks, 123-124 

sodas, 125-126 
Blackheads, treatment of, 277-278 
Blemishes, treatment of, 277-278 
Body build, clothes selection and, 308-310 
Body development, and food, 28-29, 31 
Books, arrangement of, 213 
Borrowing clothes, responsibility of, 304-305 
Borrowing money, 154 
Bread Pudding (recipe), 115 
Breakfast (see also Sunday breakfast) 

neglect of, 46-47 

patterns, 46-48 

table setting for, 64-65 
Brown Sugar Brownies (recipe), 188 
Brunch see Sunday breakfast 
Budgets, food, 83 
Budgets, party, 371 
Buffet service: 

appropriate foods for, 68-69 

host or hostess role, 69 

table settings for, 69 

various uses of, 69 
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INDEX 
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Business, home economics jobs in, 221 Chocolate Soda (recipe), 125-126 
Buying Average (B.A.) (chart), 152 Cinnamon Bites (recipe), 374 
Buying experience, 149-150, 152, 153 Cleanliness, personal see Grooming 
Climate, influence on food, 135 
Clock troubles, 158 


C Closets, clothes care and, 294-295 
Clothes care: 
Cabbage and Carrot Salad (recipe), 102 borrowing, responsibility of, 304-305 
Calcium, in foods, 36 check list, 293 


daily care, 296-297 

drawer space, 294-295 

care, emergency treatment, 303-304 
ironing and pressing, 299-302 
laundering, 298-299 


Calories: 
caloric content of foods, 32 
daily need, 40 
as energy measurer, 31 
“empty, 50 


need for, 31-32 mending, weekly check, 303 

as a nutrient, 29, 31 nightly planning, 297 

and overweight, 32 personal grooming, 288 
Carbohydrate foods, 33 sharing and borrowing, 304-305 


shoes, weekly check, 302 
stain removal, 296-297 
storage space, 293-295 


Careers see Home economics careers 
Carnegie, Andrew, 23 


Cereal Pie Crust (recipe) , 377-378 

> 2 a 9 
Chef’s Apron and Cap, sewing project, 340-341 a ie pa il i 
Children: wet clothes, 303 


approval and disapproval of, 244-246 


dramatic play, 262-263 Clothes selection: 


age suitability, 317 


dressing and undressing, 241-242 ‘ k 
entertainment suggestions, 207-209 see ee ae 395 
cone progress of, 242, 251-252 and personality expression, 315-316 
ve-year-olds, 235-237, 260 1 lothes. 321 
four-year-olds, 233-235, 259 ps teen ee 
y , , school clothes, 319-320 


free play, 256-262 size, 318 

homemade toys, 260, 262 special occasions, 321-322 
household articles as toys, 258 textures. 314-315 
imitation by, 245 oo ty ‘aa 317 
independence, development of, 243-244 ae a17 





Soaeen oars " Pe , 241-244 wardrobe planning, 322-325 
Bie taterials 9257-258 Clothing textile experts, home economists as, 
play space, 257 228 : 
readiness signs, 241-243 Cod Hash (recipe), 136 
record playing, 266 Code for a Good Cook, 98 
redirection of, 244 Color, in foods, 71 
respect for, 245-246 Color selection, clothes, 311-314, 324, 325 
six-year-olds, 237-239, 260, 262 Community friendships, 363 
storytelling, 263-264 Company, at meals, 70, 84 a 
supervised play, 262 Complexion care see Skin care 
three-year-olds, 231-233, 259, 262 Construction processes, sewing projects, 347 
toys, 258-262 Conversation, at mealtime, 57, 70 
unconditional affection, 246 Cooking (see also Menus; Recipes) 
walks and excursions, 264-265 abbreviations in cookbooks, 96 
water play, 258-259 cleaning up, 98 ; 

Chinaware, in table service, 62 Code for a Good Cook, 98 


Chocolate Cereal Bars (recipe), 374-375 dressing for, 97 


Cooking (Cont.): 
equipment for, 92-94 
equivalents (table), 97 
measuring, 95-97 
points in planning meals, 99 
preserving nutrients, 110 
protein foods, 110 
recipe reading, 89 
safety rules, 97 
terms, 90-91 
timing, 98 
of vegetables, 110, 117-118 
Cooperation, 14-15, 16, 168-169 
Cosmetics see Make-up rules, 289-290 
Cost, of feeding families, 83 
Cotton fabrics (chart), 334 
Councils, family, 15-16 
Cover, in table service, 64 
Creole recipe, 1386-137 
Cultural background, influence on food 
patterns, 54 
Curried Meat (recipe), 137-138 
Custard (recipe), 206 


D 


Daily activities, and room arrangement, 211- 
218 
Daily care, clothes, 296-297 
Daily schedules, time planning and, 162-164 
Darts, in sewing, 351 
Decisions, attitudes toward, 13 
Decisions, cooperative, 16 
Decorations, party, 370 , 
Decorations, in table service, 62-63, 67 
Desk space, 212-213 
Desserts: 
Cereal Pie Crust (recipe) , 377-378 
French, 141 
Ice Cream Basket (recipe) , 377 
Ice Cream Pie (recipe), 378-379 
with milk, 115-116 
for the sick, 205-206 
Swedish, 140-141 
Diet (see also Nutrition) 
daily dietary allowances (table), 30 
Diet Record Form, 44 
inexpensive, 45 
influence of friends on, 50-51 
and skin care, 276, 278 
Differences, of family members, 13 
Dinner patterns, 49 
Dips, 125 





Dishes, and food service, 72, 80-81 

Dishwashing methods, 176-177 

“Do-good” activities, time planning and, 161- 
162 

Dramatic play, children, 262-263 

Drawer space, clothes care and, 216-217, 294- 
295 

Dressing, for cooking, 97 

Dressing and undressing, children, 241-242 

Drinks see Beverages 

Dusting methods, 173 


E 


Eating patterns, questionnaire, 52 
Eating traditions, family, 77 
Efficiency, time planning and, 164-165 
Eggs: 
for breakfast, 111-112 

for lunch, 112 

recipes using, 113-114 

Scrambled Eggs (recipe), 89-90 
Emotional needs, basic, 12 
“Empty” calories, 50 
Energy, relation to calories, 31-32 
Entertaining children, 207-209 
Entertaining friends, 214-215 
Entertainment, at parties, 368-369 
Equipment, for cooking, 92-94 
Equivalents, in cooking (table), 97 
Excursions, with children, 264-265 
Expenses, and allowances, 146-147 
Extension work, home economics, 221 


F 


Fabric selection, sewing, 331-334 
Families: 
cost of feeding, 83 
councils, 15-16, 50 
eating traditions, 77 
finances, 149 
influence on food choice, 54-55 
recreation, 160-161, 375-379 
relationships, 4-7, 12-17 
special foods, 83-84 
table service for, 65-68 
Far East, recipes from, 137-139 
Fat, in foods, 33-34 
Feeding progress, children, 242, 251-252 
Finger paint, 257-258 
Finishing steps, in sewing, 852 
Five-year-old child, 235-237, 260 


INDEX 
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INDEX 
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Flatware, in table service, 62 
Flavor, of foods, 71 
Food and Nutrition Board, National Research 
Council, 30, 31 
Food products testing, home economists in, 
222-223 
Food service directors, home economists as, 
223-224 
Foods (see also Nutrition) 
association with meals, 78-79 
attractiveness, 71-72 
between meals, 49-50 
budgets, 83— 
for buffet service, 68-69 
and complexion care, 276 
daily dietary allowances (table), 30 
family picnics, 375-379 
foreign foods, 135-141 
grouping, 79 
influences on, 54, 135 
origins of, 77, 134 
for packed lunches, 130-131 
party refreshments, 369-370, 372-373 
preferences, 55, 56, 77, 83 
seasoning, 71, 79-80 
selection of, 28. 
service see Buffet service; Table service 
for the sick, 203-207 
special family foods, 83-84 
storage of, 110-111 
taste of, 55 
texture of, 71 
Footstool, sewing project, 341-342 
Four-year-old child, 233-235, 259 
France, recipe from, 141 
Free play, children, 256-262 
French Pudding (recipe), 141 
French Toast (recipe), 114 
Friendships: 
and age differences, 359-360 
appearance and, 360 
common interests, 361 
community, 363 
dont’s, 363 
and friendliness, 361-362 
and generosity, 361 
give and take, 362-363 
and home problems, 364-365 
important characteristics, 360-361 
introductions, 361 
Friendships, parents and, 21 
at school, 363-364 
and school success, 363 
and thoughtfulness, 360 





Fruit, between meals, 126 
Fruit, in daily meals, 120 
Fruit Egg Nog (recipe), 205 
Fruit Fizz (recipe), 205 
Fun (see also Hobbies; Parties) 
family, 375-379 
neighborhood, 373-374 
time planning and, 160 
Furniture arrangement, safety and, 194 


G 


Garnishes, in meals, 72 
Generosity, and friendship, 361 


Geographical location, influence on food 
patterns, 54 
Gift-giving: 


buying gifts, 183-184 
gift list, 183 
making gifts, 184-188 
motives for, 183 
occasions for, 182-183 
presenting and opening gifts, 189 
receiving gifts, 190 
selecting gifts, 183 
services, 188-189 
thank-you notes, 190 
Gifts of money, as income source, 147-148 
Good Grooming Chart, 271 
“Gratitude and sweet words,” 22, 23 
Grooming, personal: 
bathing, 273-275 
cleanliness, 272 * 
clothes reconditioning, 288, 302-303 
complexion care see Skin care 
Good Grooming Chart, 271 
hair, see Hair, care of 
hands see Hand care 
health rules and, 275-276, 280 
make-up rules, 289-290 
posture, 289 
routine schedule for, 290 
teeth, care of, 288 
Guest lists, parties, 367-368 
Guests, at meals, 69, 70, 84 
Guests, party responsibilities, 372 
Guide to Boiling Time for Green Vegetables 
(table), 117 
Guide sheets, commercial sewing patterns, 
347-348 
Guineos al Horno (recipe), 139 


H 


Hair, care of: 

brushing technique, 280 

health rules and, 280 

shampoos, 281-282 

styles for boys, 282, 283 

styles for girls, 284-285 
Hairbrushes, 280 
Ham Dip (recipe), 125 
Hamburger Corn Bake (recipe), 104-105 
Hand care: 

checklist, 287 

manicuring method, 287 

nail polish, use of, 287 

washing technique, 286 
Hanging wet clothes, general rules, 179 
Harmony, in table appointments, 61 
Health rules, and complexion care, 275-276 
Health rules, and hair care, 280 
Hems, in sewing, 352-353 
“Hidden” fats, in foods, 33-34 
Hobbies, 214, 374 
Hollow-ware, in table service, 62 
Home economics careers: 

business, 221 

clothing textile experts, 223 

extension work, 221 

food products testing, 222-223 

food service directors, 223-224 

hospital dietitian, 224 

household equipment testing, 223 

journalism, 222 

opportunities for men, 225 

radio and television, 222 

research, 224-225 

teaching home economics, 220-221 

welfare work, 224 
Home jobs: 

bathroom cleaning, 174-176 

bedmaking, 169-172 

cooperation, 168-169 

dishwashing, 176-177 

dusting, 178 

hanging clothes, 179 

pets, cleaning for, 180 

refrigerator cleaning, 177-178 

silverware cleaning, 178 

sweeping, 173 

telephone cleaning methods, 180 

vacuum cleaning, 172 

window washing, 179 
Homemade clay dough, 257 
Homemade toys, 260, 262 





Homework, space and equipment, 212-214 
Hospital dietitian career, 224 
Host or hostess role: 
at buffet supper, 69 
at parties, 371-372 
table manners, 70 
Household articles, as children’s toys, 258 


Household equipment testing, home economists 


in, 223 
Hunger, and nutrition, 29, 49-50 


Ice Cream Basket (recipe), 877 
Ice Cream Pie (recipe) , 378-379 
Illness: 
beverage recipes for, 205 
dessert recipes for, 205-206 
entertaining children, 207-209 
food service suggestions, 206-207 
and home responsibilities, 202-203 
medicine chest supplies, 209 
prevention of, 209-210 
special food for, 203-207 
Imitation, by children, 245 
Income sources: 
allowances, 146-147 
gifts of money, 147-148 
job possibilities, 147 


Independence, development of, in children, 


243-244 
Individual cover, in table service, 64 
Invitations, party, 368 
Iodine, in foods, 37 
Iron, in foods, 36-37 
Ironing clothes, 299-300 
Italian Salad (recipe), 140 


J 


Jambalayah (recipe), 136-187 
Japan, recipe from, 138-139 

Jobs, as source of income, 147 

Jobs, time planning and, 161 
Journalism, home economists in, 222 


K 


Kitchen equipment, 82 
Knives and forks, correct use of, 58 
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Laundering, 298-299 

Learning process, children, 241-244 

Lighting, arrangement, 213 

Lighting, safety and, 200 

Lipstick see Make-up rules, 289-290 

Living room, safety hazards in, 198-199 

Losing money, 155-156 

Lunch patterns, 48 (see also Packed lunches; 
Saturday lunches) 


M 


Make-up rules, 289-290 
Manicures, 287 
Manners, table see Table manners 
Maple Cooler (recipe), 205 
Material selection, sewing, 331-334 
Maxim’s (restaurant), 135 
Meal schedules, adjustments in, 50 
Meals (see also Foods; Menus; Table service) 
adjustments necessary for, 50 
attractive, ideas for, 71-72 
company at, 70, 84 
eating out, 84-85 
food association with, 78-79 
influences on, 50-51 
points in planning, 99 
timing of, 77 
Measuring, in cooking, 95-97 
Medicine chest supplies, 209 
Mending, weekly check, 303 
Menu-planning, 71-72 
Menus (see also Recipes) 
breakfasts, 41, 46, 107-109 
buffet suppers, 68-69 
dinners, 42, 49 
lunches, 41, 48, 105-106 
Saturday lunches, 105-106 
Sunday breakfast, 107-109 
snacks, 41, 42, 50 
Mercer, John, 334 
Metabolism, basal, 31 
Milk: 
beverages with, 114, 124 
creamed vegetables, 114 
desserts with, 115-116 
importance of, 114 
skimmed dried solids, 114 
Milk Frostie (recipe) , 205 
Milk substitutes, 43-44 





Minerals, in foods, 35-37 
Molasses Smoothie (recipe), 124 
Money, management of: 
borrowing, 154 
buying experience, 149-150 
family responsibilities, 149 
gifts of, 147-148 
losing, 155-156 
problems with, 154-155 
purpose of, 156 
savings plans, 153-154 
spending analysis, 150-151 
Munchers, 123 


N 


Nail polish, use of, 287 
National Research Council, 30, 32, 40 
Neighborhood fun, 373-374 
New England codfish, recipe for, 186 
New ideas, trying out, 16 
New Orleans, recipe from, 186-137 
Niacin, 38 
Nibbles, 124 
Nourishment, preservation of in cooking, 110 
Nutrients: 

calcium, 36 

calories as, 29, 31 

carbohydrates, 33 

defined, 29, 31 

fats, 33-34 

iodine, 37 

iron, 36-37 

minerals, 35-37 

phosphorus, 36 

proteins, 34-35 

requirements for, 31 

“trace elements,” 35 

vitamins see Vitamins 

water, 31, 39-40 
Nutrition (see also Nutrients) 
Basic Food Guide (chart), 41-42 
breakfast patterns, 46 
calories, 31-32, 40, 50 
daily dietary allowances (table), 30 
Diet Record Form, 44 
dinner patterns, 49 
eating patterns questionnaire, 52 
“empty” calories, 50 
and hunger, 29 
inexpensive diets, 45 
lunch patterns, 48 
milk substitutes, 43-44 





Nutrition (Cont.): 

- nutrients see Nutrients 
as a science, 28-29 
types of basic foods (table) , 42-43 
vitamins see Vitamins 

Nuts, toasted, 123 


O 


“Operator’s Licenses,” sewing machine, 335, 
336 

Orange Apricot Cooler (recipe), 124 

Orange Soda (recipe), 125 

Orange Zip (recipe), 205 

Outdoor safety hazards, 199-200 

Overweight, and calories, 32 


P 


Packed lunches: 
beverages for, 132 
cleanliness, 130 
equipment for, 180 
food for, 130-131 
packing, 132-133 
planning, 132 
sandwiches, 131 
standards for, 129 
variety for, 182 
vitamins in, 1382 
Parents: 
behavior of, 20 
building good will with, 23 
feelings of, 23 
getting along with, 364-365 
as individuals, 21-23 
privileges and responsibilities, 20-21 
relation to friends, 20, 21 
ways of understanding, 20 
Parties (see also Buffet service) 
budget, 371 
decorations, 370 
entertainment, 368-369 
guest lists, 367-368 
guests, responsibilities of, 372 
host or hostess role, 371-372 
invitations, 368 
planning, 366-368 
problems, 371 
refreshments, 369-370, 372-373 
slumber party, 372-373 
theme, 366-367 





Patterns: 
commercial, use of, 347-348 
placing on material, 348-349 
selection, 8329-330 
Pennsylvania Dutch foods, 134, 135-136 
Peppermint Shake (recipe), 205 
Personal improvement, time planning and, 162 
Personality, and clothes selection, 315-316 
Pets, cleaning for, 180 
Phosphorus, in foods, 36 
Picnics, family, 375-379 
Pimento Cheese Dip (recipe), 125 
Pimples, treatment for, 278 
Pink Cheese Dip (recipe), 125 
Pink Chiffon Pudding (recipe), 115-116 
Pizzas, 121-122 
Play clothes, 321 
Play experiences, children see Children 
Popcorn, 123 
Popovers (recipe), 113-114 
Posture, and grooming, 289 
Preferences, in foods, 83 
Presents see Gift-giving 
Pressing clothes, 299, 301-302, 358 
Privacy, 218 
Privileges, and responsibilities, 13, 20-21 
Proteins: 
amino acids in, 34-85 
in breakfasts, 46 
in dinners, 49 
foods containing, 34-35, 110 
in lunches, 48 
requirements, 35 
Puppets, sewing project, 342-345 
Purple Cow (recipe), 124 


R 


Radio, home economists in, 222 
Readiness signs, children, 241-243 
Reading arrangement, 217 
Receiving gifts, 190 
Recipes: 
Anglemat, 141 
Banana Milk Shake, 124 
Beans and Franks, 104 
Bread Pudding, 115 
Brown Sugar Brownies, 188 
Cabbage and Carrot Salad, 102 
Cereal Pie Crust, 377-378 
Chocolate Cereal Bars, 374-875 
Chocolate Soda, 125-126 
Cinnamon Bites, 374 


' 
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Recipes (Cont.): 

Cod Hash, 136 

Curried Meat, 137-138 

French Pudding, 141 

French Toast, 114 

Fruit Egg Nog, 205 

Fruit Fizz, 205 

Guineos al Horno, 139 

Ham Dip, 125 

Hamburger Corn Bake, 104-105 

Ice Cream Basket, 377 

Ice Cream Pie, 378-379 

Italian Salad, 140 

Jambalayah, 136-137 

Maple Cooler, 205 

Milk Frostie, 205 

Molasses Smoothie, 124 

Orange Apricot Cooler, 124 

Orange Soda, 125 

Orange Zip, 205 

Peppermint Shake, 205 

Pimento Cheese Dip, 125 

Pink Cheese Dip, 125 

Pink Chiffon Pudding, 115-116 

Popovers, 113-114 

Purple Cow, 124 

Rink-Tum-Diddy, 373 

Schnitzel Beans, 135-136 

Scrambled Eggs, 89-90 

Soft Custard, 206 

Sukiyaki, 138-139 

Toad-in-the-Hole, 113 

Tuna-Nut Casserole, 102 
Record playing, for children, 266 
Redirection, of children, 244 
Refreshments, at parties, 369-370, 372-373 
Refrigerator cleaning, 177-178 
Religion, influence on food patterns, 54 
Religious activities, time planning and, 162 
Research, home economics, 224-225 
Respect, for children, 244-246 
Responsibilities, and privileges, 13, 20-21 
Riboflavin, 38 
Rink-Tum-Diddy (recipe), 373 
Ripping technique, in sewing, 335 
Room arrangement: 

drawer space, 216-217 

entertaining friends, 214-215 

hobbies, space for, 214 

and personality expression, 211-212 

privacy, 218 

reading space, 217 

sleeping comfort, 217 


Room arrangement (Cont.): 

souvenir display, 215-216 

study, space and equipment, 212-214 
Room hazards see Safety 


5 


Safety: 
accident costs, 193-194 
attics and basements, 199 
bathroom hazards, 195-196 
bedroom hazards, 197-198 
in cooking, 97 
furniture arrangement, 194 
lighting for, 200 
living room hazards, 198-199 
outdoors, 199-200 
rules, 194-195 
Salads: 
Italian, 140 
| as main dishes, 119-120 
points in preparing, 119 
Sandwiches, for packed lunches, 131 
Satisfactions, of family life, 17 
Saturday lunches: 
cleaning up, 104 
market order, 102 
menu patterns, 101 
menus, 105-106 
recipes, 101-102, 104-105 
schedule, 102-103 
serving, 103-104 
supplies, 102 
time plan, 103 
Savings plans, 153-154 
Schedules: 
activity time, 162-164 
advantages of, 159 
clothes upkeep, 297-298 
daily activities, 163 
family illness, 203 
lunch preparation, 102-103 
personal grooming, 290 
weekly activities, 164 
Schnitz Un Knepp, 134 
Schnitzel Beans (recipe), 135-136 
School clothes, 319-320 
School, time planning and, 160 
School friendships, 363-364 
School success pointers, 363 
Scrambled Eggs (recipe), 89-90 
Scrambled eggs, variations, 111-112 
Scurvy, 37 





Seam stitching, in sewing, 351 


Seasonings, 79-80 
Security, through family, 13 
Service gifts, 188-189 
Sewing: 
basting, 351-352 
Chef’s Apron and Cap, 340-341 
construction processes, 347 
cotton fabrics (chart), 334 
darts, 351 
equipment and supplies, 328 
final pressing, 353 
finishing steps, 352 
footstool project, 341-342 
garment construction, 350-351 
hems, 352-353 
material choice, 331-334 
patterns, 329-330, 347-349 
projects, 338-347 
puppets project, 342-345 
ripping, 335 
seam stitching, 351 
sewing machine use and care, 328, 335, 336 
skirt project, 345-347 
thimble use, 334-335 
tucks, 351 
TV Seat project, 341-342 
weaves, cloth, 331-333 
work habits, 335, 336 _ 
Sharing, in families¢14-15 
Shoes, care of, 288, 302 
Shoo-Fly Pie, 134 
Shopping experience, 149-150, 152, 153 
Shopping savers, 149-150 
Significance, as person, 13 
Silverware, in table service, 62 
Silverware cleaning methods, 178 
Size, in clothes selection, 318 
Six-year-old child, 237-239, 260, 262 
Skin care: 
acne, treatment of, 278 
blackheads, treatment of, 277-278 
blemishes, 277 
cleansing, 275-276 
diet and, 276, 278 
health rules and, 275-276 
pimples, treatment for, 278 
Skirt Without a Pattern, sewing project, 345- 
347 
Sleeping comfort, 217 
Slumber party, 372-373 
Snacks: 
away from home, 126 
beverages, 123-124 
dips, 125 





Snacks (Cont.): 

and food pattern, 46, 49-51 

fruits, 126 

influences, 127 

munchers, 123 

nibbles, 124 

nuts, 123 

pizzas, 121-122 

popcorn, 123 

purpose of, 126-127 

rules for, 127 

sodas, 125-126 

soups, 126 

wafiles, 122 
Social activities, time planning and, 160-161 
Sodas, 125-126 
Soft Custard (recipe), 206 
Soups, 126, 203-204 
Southern cookery, 136-137 
Souvenir display, 215-216 
Spare time hobbies, 214, 374 
Special occasions, clothes for, 321-322 
Spending analysis, 150-151 
Sponge bath, 274-275 
Stain removal, clothes care and, 296-297 
Storage space, and clothes care, 293-295 
Storytelling, for children, 263-264 
Study, equipment for, 212-214 
Sunday breakfast (see also Breakfasts) 

menu pattern, 107-108 

serving at all hours, 109 

simple menu, 108-109 
Sukiyaki (recipe), 138-139 
Supervised play, children, 262 
Surprise gift-giving, 189 
Sweden, recipe from, 140-141 
Sweeping methods, 173 


T 


Table manners: 
accidents, 60-61 
company for meals, 70 
conversation, 57, 70 
do’s and don’ts, 58-60 
home teaching, 57, 81-82 
host or hostess role, 70 
implements, handling of, 57-58 
reasons for, 57 

Table service: 
adapting to menus, 67 
appointments, 61 
breakfast settings, 64-65 
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Table Service (Cont.): 
buffet service see Buffet service 
chinaware, 62 
decorations, 62-63, 67 
dinner settings, 65 
dishes, 72, 80-81 
family meals, 65-68 
informal service, 67 
individual covers, 64 
linen, 61 
lunch settings, 65 
rules for setting table, 64 
Saturday lunch, 103-104 
silverware, 62 
standards, 61 
unusual meals, 67-68 
“Talk outs,” family, 15-16 
Taste, of foods, 55 
Teaching career, home economics, 220-221 
Team operation, home jobs, 168-169 
Teeth, care of, 288 
Telephone cleaning methods, 180 
Television, home economists in, 222 
Terms, in cooking, 90-91 
Texture, and clothes selection, 314-315 
Texture, in foods, 71 
Thank-you notes, 190 
Thiamine, 38 
Thimble, use of in sewing, 334-335 
Three-year-old child, 231-233, 259, 262 
Time management: 
activity estimates, 162-164 
attitude, influence on, 165 
daily schedules and, 162-164 
“do-good’ activities and, 161-162 
efficiency and, 164-165 
family recreation and, 160-161 
importance of, 165 
jobs and, 161 
personal improvement and, 162 
planning advantages, 159, 163-165 
religious activities and, 162 
schedule advantages, 159, 162-164 
social activities and, 160-161 
timesavers and, 164 
viewpoints on, 165 
weekly schedules and, 164 
Timing, in cooking, 98 
Timing, of meals, 77 
Toad-in-the-Hole (recipe), 113 
Toys: 
choosing, 260, 261 
five- and six-year-olds, 260, 262 
four-year-olds, 259 





Toys (Cont.): 
homemade, 260, 262 
household articles, 258 
three-year-olds, 259, 262 
“Trace elements,” in foods, 35 
Traditions, family eating, 77 
Tucks, in sewing, 351 
Tuna-Nut Casserole (recipe), 102 
TV Seat, sewing project, 341-342 
Typewriter, place for, 213 


U 


Unconditional affection, for children, 246 
Undergarments, daily care, 296 
Underwear, and clothes selection, 317 


Me 


Vacuum cleaning methods, 172 
Vegetable proteins, 34-35 
Vegetables: 
cooking of, 110, 117-118 
creamed, 114 
in daily meals, 116-117 
Guide to Boiling Time (table), 117 
list of, 118 
in salads, 119-120 
Vitamins: 
function of, 37 
loss in cooking, 110 
in packed lunches, 132 
pills as supplements, 39 
“sunshine” vitamin, 38-39 
Vitamin A, 37-38 
Vitamin B-complex, 38 
Vitamin B-1 (thiamine), 37, 38 
Vitamin C, 37, 38 
Vitamin D, 38-39 


WwW 


Waflles, 122-123 

Walks, with children, 264-265 
Wardrobe planning, 322-325 
Wastebasket, 213-214 

Water, in diet, 39-40 

Water, as a nutrient, 31 
Water play, children, 258-259 
Weaves, cloth, 331-333 
Weekly care, clothes, 297-305 


Weekly schedules, time planning and, 164 
Weight, and calories, 32 

Welfare work, home economists in, 224 
West Indies, recipe from, 1389 


Wet clothes, care of, 303 
Window washing, 179 

Work, time planning and, 161 
Work habits, sewing, 335, 336 
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